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FOREWORD 


via 

say which I wanted people to read. The writing of these 
books was a pleasant process But when it comes to readmg 
them, readmg them, it may be five, it may be ten or even 
twenty years after the date of writing, the case, I find, is very 
difierent Readmg what one has written is a most melan- 
choly business. For either one approves of what one's past 
self wrote, and then it is depressmg to thmk how httle progress 
one has made. Or else one disapproves , and then one is retro- 
spectively ashamed at having been such a fool, so wrong-headed, 
so vulgar, so mean, perhaps, so complacent. What one loses 
on the swings one loses all over again on the roundabouts. No, 
deadedly, if any one is to read what an author has written, it 
had better not be himself. 

Aldous Huxlev. 

1937 - 
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THE GIOCONDA SMILE 

1 

‘Miss Spence will be down directly, sir ’ 

‘ Thank you,’ said Mr Hutton, without turning round Janet 
Spence’s parlourmaid was so ugly — ugly on purpose, it always 
seemed to him, mahgnantly, cnmmally ugly — that he could 
not bear to look at her more than was necessary The door 
closed Left to himself, Mr Hutton got up and began to 
wander round the room, lookmg with meditative eyes at the 
famihar objects it contamed 

Photographs of Greek statuary, photographs of the Roman 
Forum, coloured punts of Itahan masterpieces, all very safe 
and well known PoQr, dear Janet, what a png — what an 
mtellectual snobl Her real taste was illustrated m that water- 
colour by the pavement artist, the one she had paid half a crown 
for (and thirty-five shiUmgs for the frame) How often he had 
heard her tell the story, how often expatiate on the beauties 
of that skilful imitation of an oleograph I ‘A real Artist m the 
streets,’ and you could hear the capital A m Artist as she 
spoke the words She made you feel that part of his glory 
had entered mto Janet Spence when she tendered him that 
half-crown for the copy of the oleograph She was unpljung 
a compliment to her oivn taste and penetration A genume 
Old Master for half a crown Poor, dear Janet! 

Mr Hutton came to a pause m front of a small oblong mirror 
Stoopmg a httle to get a full view of his face, he passed a white, 
well-mamcured finger over his moustache It was as curly, as 
freshly auburn as it had been twenty years ago His hair 
still retamed its colour, and there was no sign of baldness yet 
■ — only a certam elevation of the brow ‘ Shakespearian,’ thought 
Mr Hutton, with a smile, as he surveyed the smooth and 
pohshed expanse of his forehead 

Others abide our question, thou art free Footsteps m 
the sea Majesty Shakespeare, thou shouldst be hvmg 
at this hour No, that was Milton, wasn’t it? Milton, the 
Lady of Christ’s There was no lady about him He was what 
the women would call a manly man That was why they liked 
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4 STORIES 

him — for the curly auburn moustache and the discreet redolence 
of tobacco. Mr. Hutton smiled again; he enjoyed makmg fun 
of himself. Lady of Christ’s? No, no. He was the Christ of 
Ladies. Very pretty, very pretty. The Chnst of Ladies 
Mr Hutton wished there were somebody he could tell the 
joke to. Poor, dear Janet wouldn’t appreaate it, alas’ 

He straightened himself up, patted his hair, and resumed 
his peregrmation Damn the Roman Forum, he hated those 
dreary photographs. 

Suddenly he became aware that Janet Spence was in the 
room, standing near the door, klr Hutton started, as though 
he had been taken m some felomous act. To make these 
silent and spectral appearances was one of Janet Spence’s 
peculiar talents Perhaps she had been there all the time, 
had seen him looking at himself in the mirror. Impossible! 
But, stiU, it was disquietmg 

‘Oh, you gave me such a surprise,’ said Mr Hutton, re- 
covenng his smile and advancing with outstretched hand to 
meet her 

Miss Spence was smiling too . her Gioconda smile, he had once 
called it m a moment of half-iromcal flattery. Miss Spence had 
taken the comphment senously, and always tried to live up to 
the Leonardo standard. She smiled on in silence while Mr. 
Hutton shook hands, that was part of the Gioconda business.-' 
‘I hope you’re well,’ said Mr Hutton. ‘You look it ’ 

What a queer face she had’ That small mouth pursed 
forward by the Gioconda expression mto a httle snout with a 
round hole m the middle as though for whisthng — ^it was like a 
penholder seen from the front. Above the mouth a well-shaped 
nose, finely aquiline Eyes large, lustrous, and dark, with the 
largeness, lustre, and darkness that seems to mvite sties and 
an occasional bloodshot suflusion They were fine eyes, but 
unchangmgly grave The penholder nught do its Gioconda 
tnck, but the eyes never altered m their earnestness Above 
them, a pair of boldly arched, heavily penoUed black eyebrows 
lent a surpnsmg an of power, as of a Roman matron, to the 
upper portion of the face Her hair was dark and equally 
Roman; Agnppma from the brows upward 

‘I thought I’d just look m on my way home,’ Mr Hutton 
went on ‘ Ah, it ’s good to be back here ’—he mdicated with a 
wave of ^ hand the flowers m the vases, the sunshme and 
greenery beyond the wmdows— ‘it’s good to be back m the 
country after a stuiOty day of busmess m town.’ 
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Miss Spence, who had sat down, pointed to a chair at her side 
‘No, really, I can’t sit down,’ Mr Hutton protested ‘ I must 
get back to see how poor Emily is She was rather seedy this 
mommg’ He sat down, nevertheless ‘It’s these wretched 

hver c hills She ’s always gettmg them Women ’ He 

broke off and coughed, so as to hide the fact that he had 
uttered He was about to say that women with weak digestions 
ought not to marry, but the remark was too cruel, and he didn’t 
really beheve it Janet Spence, moreover, was a behever m 
eter^ flames and spintual attachments ‘She hopes to be 
well enough,’ he added, ‘to see you at luncheon to-morrow 
Can you come? Dol’ He smiled persuasively ‘It’s my 
mvitation too, you know ’ 

She dropped her eyes, and Mr Hutton almost thought that 
he detected a certam reddening of the cheek It was a tnbute, 
he stroked his moustache 

‘I should hke to come if you think Emily ’s really well enough 
to have a visitor ’ 

‘Of course You’ll do her good You ’ll do us both good 
In mamed life three is often better company than two ’ 

‘Oh, you ’re cymcal ’ 

Mr Hutton always had a desire to say ‘Bow-wow-wow’ 
whenever that last word was spoken It untated him more 
than any other word m the language But instead of barkmg 
he made haste to protest 

‘No, no I’m only speaking a melancholy truth Reahty 
doesn’t always come up to the ideal, you know But that 
doesn’t make me beheve any the less m the ideal Indeed, I 
beheve m it passionately — the ideal of a matrimony between two 
people m perfect accord I thmk it ’s realizable I ’m sure it is ’ 
He paused significantly and looked at her with an arch 
expression A virgm of thirty-six, but still unwithered, she 
had her charms And there was somethmg really rather emg- 
matic about her Miss Spence made no reply, but contmued 
to smile There were times when Mr Hutton got rather bored 
with the Gioconda He stood up 
‘1 must really be gomg now Farewell, mystcnous Gio- 
conda.’ The smile grew mtenser, focused itself, as it were, 
m a narrower snout Mr Hutton made a Cmquecento gesture, 
and kissed her extended hand It was the first time he had 
done such a thmg, the action seemed not to be resented ‘I 
look fonvard to to-morrow ’ 

‘Do you?’ 
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Tor answer Mr. Hutton once more kissed her hand, then 
turned to go Miss Spence accompamed him to the porch. 
‘Where’s your car?’ she asked. 

‘I left it at the gate of the drive ’ 

‘ I ’ll come and see you ofi ’ 

‘No, no.’ Mr Hutton was playful, but determined ‘You 
must do no such thmg I simply forbid you ’ 

‘ But I should hke to come,’ Miss Spence protested, throwing 
a rapid Gioconda at him 

Mr Hutton held up his hand ‘No,’ he repeated, and then, 
with a gesture that was almost the blowmg of a kiss, he started 
to run down the dnve, hghtly, on his toes, with long, boii n dmg 
strides hke a boy’s He was proud of that run, it was quite 
marvellously youthful. Still, he was glad the dnve was no 
longer At the last bend, before passmg out of sight of the 
house, he halted and turned round Miss Spence was still 
standmg on the steps, smihng her simle He waved his hand, 
and this time qmte defimtely and overtly wafted a kiss m her 
direction Then, breaking once more mto his magnificent 
canter, he rounded the last dark promontory of trees. Once 
out of sight of the house he let his high paces dechne to a trot, 
and finally to a walk He took out Ins handkerchief and began 
wipmg his neck inside his collar What fools, what fools' 
Had there ever been such an ass as poor, dear Janet Spence? 
Never, unless it was himself Decidedly he was the more 
malignant fool, since he, at least, was aware of his folly and 
still persisted m it Why did he persist? Ah, the problem 
that was himself, the problem that was other people . . 

He had reached the gate A large, prosperous-lookmg motor 
was standing at the side of the road. 

‘Home, M‘Nab ’ The chauffeur touched his cap ‘And 
stop at the cross-roads on the way, as usual,’ Mr Hutton 
added, as he opened the door of the car ‘Well?’ he said, 
speaking into the obscurity that lurked ivithin 

‘Oh, Teddy Bear, what an age you’ve been'’ It was a 
fresh and childish voice that spoke the words There was the 
faintest hint of Cockney impunty about the vowel sounds. 

ilr. Hutton bent his large form and darted mto the car with 
the agility of an animal regaimng its burrow 

Ifat e I? he said, as he shut the door The machine began 
to mo%e ‘You must have rmssed me a lot if you found the 
tunc so long He sat back in the low seat, a cherishing warmth 
envuoped him 
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‘Teddy Bear ’ and with a sigh of contentment a charming 
httle head dechned on to Mr Hutton’s shoulder Ravished, 
he looked down sideways at the round, babyish face 
‘Do you know, Dons, you look like the pictures of Louise 
de KerouaiUe ’ He passed his fingers through a mass of curly 
hair 

‘Who’s Louise de Kera-whatever-it-is?’ Dons spoke from 
remote distances 

‘She was, alasl Fiat We shall all be “was” one of these 
days Meanw hile ’ 

Mr Hutton covered the bab)ash face with kisses The car 
rushed smoothly along M‘Nab’s back, through the front 
window, was stomly impassive, the back of a statue 
‘Your hands,’ Dons whispered ‘Oh, you mustn’t touch me 
They give me electnc shocks ’ 

Mr Hutton adored her for the virgm imbecihty of the words 
How late m one’s existence one m^es the discovery of one’s 
body 1 

‘The electnaty isn’t m me, it’s m you’ He kissed hei 
agam, whispenng her name several times Dons, Dons, Dons 
TTie saentific appellation of the sea-mouse, he was thinking as 
he kissed the throat she oSered him, white and extended like 
the throat of a victim awaitmg the sacnficial kmfe The sea- 
mouse was a sausage with indescent fur very pecuhar Or 
was Dons the sea-cucumber, which turns itself inside out m 
moments of alarm? He would really have to go to Naples 
agam, just to see the aquanum These sea creatures were 
fabulous, unbehevably fantastic 

‘Oh, Teddy Bear!’ (More zoology, but he was only a land 
animal His poor httle jokes 1) ‘Teddy Bear, I ’m so happy ’ 

‘So am I,’ said Mr Hutton Was it true? 

‘But I wish I knew if it were nght TeU me, Teddy Bear, 
is It nght or wrong?’ 

‘Ah, my dear, that ’s just what I 've been wondenng for the 
last thirty years ’ 

‘Be senous, Teddy Bear I want to know if this is nght, 
if It ’s nght that I should be here with you and that we should 
love one another, and that it should give me electnc shocks 
when you touch me ’ 

‘Right? Well, it’s certamly good that you should have 
electnc shocks rather than sexuM repressions Read Freud, 
repressions are the devil ’ 

‘Oh, you don’t help me Why aren’t you ever senous? If 
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only you knew how miserable I am sometimes; thinking it’s 
not nght Perhaps, you know, there is a hell, and all that. 
I don’t know what to do Sometimes I thmk I ought to stop 
lovmg you ’ 

‘But could you?’ asked Mr. Hutton, confident m the powers 
of his seduction and his moustache 

‘No, Teddy Bear, you know I couldn’t. But I could run 
away, I could hide from you, I could lock myself up and force 
myself not to come to you.’ 

‘Silly httle thmgl’ He tightened his embrace 
‘ Oh, dear, I hope it isn’t wrong. And there are times when 
I don’t care if it is ’ 

Mr Hutton was touched He had a certain protective 
afiection for this httle creature. He laid his cheek against her 
hair and so, mterlaced, they sat m silence, while the car, swaymg 
and pitching a httle as it hastened along, seemed to draw m the 
white road and the dusty hedges towards it devourmgly 
‘ Good-bye, good-bye ’ 

The car moved on, gathered speed, vamshed round a curve, 
and Dons was left standmg by the sign-post at the cross-roads, 
still dizzy and weak with the languor bom of those kisses and 
the electncal touch of those gentle hands She had to take 
a deep breath, to draw herself up dehberately, before she was 
strong enough to start her homeward walk. She had half a 
mile m which to mvent the necessary hes 

Alone, Mr Hutton suddenly found himself the prey of an 
appallmg boredom. 


n 

Mrs. Hutton was lymg on the sofa in her boudoir, playing 
Patience In spite of the warmth of the July evemng a wood 
fire was burmng on the hearth A black Pomeraman, extenu- 
ated by the heat and the fatigues of digestion, slept before 
the blaze 

‘Phew I Isn’t it rather hot m here?’ Mr Hutton asked as 
he entered the room. 

‘You know I have to keep warm, dear ’ The voice seemed 
breakmg on the verge of tears ‘I get so shivery ’ 

‘I hope you ’re better this evenmg?’ 

‘Not much, I ’m afraid ’ 

The conversation stagnated. Mr. Hutton stood leaning his 
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back against the mantelpiece He looked down at the Pomer- 
anian lymg at ins feet, and with the toe of his right boot he 
rolled the httle dog over and rubbed its white-flecked chest 
and belly The creature lay m an mert ecstasy Mrs Hutton 
contmued to play Patience Arrived at an impasse, she altered 
the position of one card, took back another, and went on playmg 
Her Patiences always came out. 

‘Dr Libbard thinks I ought to go to Llandrmdod Wells this 
summer ’ 

^Well, go, my dear — go, most certainly’ 

Mr Hutton was t hinkin g of the events of the afternoon 
how they had driven, Dons and he, up to the hangmg wood, 
had left the car to wait for them under the shade of the trees, 
and walked together out mto the wmdless sunshme of the 
chalk down 

‘I ’m to dnnk the waters for my hver, and he thinks I ought 
to have massage and electnc treatment, too ' 

Hat m hand, Dons had stalked four blue butterflies that were 
dancmg together round a scabious flower with a motion that 
was like the flickering of blue fire The blue fire burst and 
scattered mto whirhng sparks, she had given chase, laughmg 
and shoutmg like a child 
‘ I 'm sure it will do you good, my dear ’ 

‘I was wondenng if you ’d come with me, dear ’ 

‘But you know I’m gomg to Scotland at the end of the 
month ’ 

Mrs Hutton looked up at him entreatmgly ‘It 's the 
journey,’ she said ‘The thought of it is such a mghtmare 
I don’t know if I can manage it And you know I can’t sleep 
m hotels And then there’s the luggage and aU the womes 
I can’t go alone ’ 

‘But you won’t be alone You ’ll have your maid with you ’ 
He spoke impatiently The sick woman was usurpmg the 
place of the h^thy one He was bemg dragged back from the 
memory of the sunht down and the qmck, laughmg gul, back 
to this unhealthy, overheated room and its complammg occupant 
‘ I don’t thmk I shall be able to go ’ > 

‘But you must, my dear, if the doctor tells you to And, 
besides, a change will do you good ’ 

‘I don’t think so ’ 

But Libbard thinks so, and he knows what he ’s talkme 
about ’ ' ® 

‘No, I can’t face it I’m too weak I can’t go alone 
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Mrs Hutton pulled a handkerchief out of her black silk bag, 
and put It to her eyes 

‘Nonsense, my dear, you must make the effort ’ 

‘I had rather be left m peace to die here ’ She was cr^ring 
m earnest now. 

‘0 Lord' Now do be reasonable. Listen now, please 
Mrs Hutton only sobbed more violently ‘Oh, what is one 
to do?’ He shrugged his shoulders and walked out of the 
room 

Mr Hutton was aware that he had not behaved with proper 
patience, but he could not help it. Very early m his manhood 
he had discovered that not only did he not feel sympathy for 
the poor, the weak, the diseased, and deformed, he actually 
hated them Once, as an undergraduate, he spent three days 
at a mission m the East End He had returned, filled with 
a profound and meradicable disgust. Instead of pitymg, he 
loathed the unfortunate It was not, he knew, a very comely 
emotion, and he had been ashamed of it at first. In the end 
he had decided that it was temperamental, inevitable, and had 
felt no further qualms Emily had been healthy and beautiful 
when he married her He had loved her then But now — 
was it his fault that she was like this? 

Mr Hutton dmed alone Food and drmk left him more 
benevolent than he had been before dinner To make amends 
for his show of exasperation he went up to his wife’s room and 
offered to read to her She was touched, gratefully accepted 
the offer, and Mr Hutton, who was particularly proud of his 
accent, suggested a httle hght readmg m French 

‘French? I am so fond of French ’ Mrs Hutton spoke of 
the language of Racme as though it were a dish of green peas 
Mr Hutton ran down to the library and returned with a 
yellow volume He began reading The effort of pronouncmg 
perfectly absorbed his whole attention. But how good his 
accent was' The fact of its goodness seemed to improve the 
quahty of the novel he was readmg. 

At the- end of fifteen pages an unmistakable sound aroused 
him He looked up , Mrs Hutton had gone to sleep He sat 
still for a httle while, lookmg with a dispassionate curiosity at 
the sleepmg face Once it had been beautiful, once, long a^-o 
the sight of it, the recollection of it, had moved him with an 
emotion profounder, perhaps, than any he had felt before or 
smce Now It was hned and cadaverous The skm was 
stretched tightly over the cheekbones, across the bridge of the 
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sharp, bird-hke nose The closed eyes were set m profound 
bone-nmmed sockets The lamplight striking on the face 
from the side emphasized with bght and shade its cavities and 
projections It was the face of a dead Christ by Morales 

Le sqtieleltB itatt tnvistble 
Au temps hturettx de I art paten 

He shivered a httle, and tiptoed out of the room 

On the followmg day Mrs Hutton came down to luncheon 
She had had some unpleasant palpitations durmg the mght, 
but she was feelmg better now Besides, she wanted to do 
honour to her guest Miss Spence listened to her complaints 
about Llandrindod Wells, and was loud m sympathy, lavish 
with advice Whatever she said was always said with m- 
tensity She leaned forward, aimed, so to speak, hke a gim, 
and fired her words Bang I the charge m her soul was igmted, 
the words whizzed forth at the narrow barrel of her mouth 
She was a machme-gim nddlmg her hostess with sympathy 
Mr Hutton had undergone similar bombardments, mostly of 
a hterary or philosophic character — bombardments of Maeter- 
Bnck, of Mrs Besant, of Bergson, of WiUiam James To-day 
the missiles were medical She talked about insomma, she 
expatiated on the virtues of harmless drugs and beneficent 
specialists Under the bombardment Mrs Hutton opened out, 
like a flower m the sun 

Mr Hutton looked on in silence The spectacle of Janet 
Spence evoked m him an unfailing cunosity He was not 
romantic enough to imagme that every face masked an mtenor 
physiognomy of beauty or strangeness, that every woman’s 
small talk was hke a vapour hangmg over mysterious gulfs 
BEs wife, for example, and Dons, they were nothing more than 
what they seemed to be But with Janet Spence it was some- 
how different Here one could be sure that there was some 
kmd of a queer face behmd the Gioconda snule and the Roman 
eyebrows The only question was What exactly was there? 
Mr Hutton could never quite make out 

‘But perhaps you won’t have to go to Llandrmdod after all,’ 
Miss Spence was saymg ‘If you get well qmckly Dr Libbard 
will let you off ’ 

‘ I only hope so Indeed, I do really feel rather better to-day ’ 
Mr Hutton felt ashamed How much was it his own lack 
of sympathy that prevented her from feelmg well every day? 
But he coniforted himself by reflecting that it was only a case 
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of feeling, not of being better Sympathy does not mend a 
diseased liver or a weak heart. 

‘My dear, I wouldn’t eat those red currants if I were you/ 
he said, suddenly solicitous ‘You know that Libbard has 
banned everything with skins and pips ’ 

‘But I am so fond of them/ Mrs. Hutton protested, ‘and 
I feel so well to-day ’ 

‘Don’t be a tyrant,’ said Miss Spence, loolong first at him 
and then at his wife *Let the poor mvalid have what she 
fancies , it will do her good ’ She laid her hand on Mrs Hutton’s 
arm and patted it affectionately two or three times. 

‘Thank you, my dear’ Mrs Hutton helped herself to the 
stewed currants 

‘Well, don’t blame me if they make you ill agam.’ 

‘Do I ever blame you, dear?’ 

‘You have nothing to blame me for/ Mr Hutton answered 
playfully. ‘ I am the perfect husband ’ 

They sat m the garden after luncheon. From the island of 
shade under the old cypress tree they looked out across a flat 
expanse of lawn, m which the parterres of flowers shone with 
a metalhc brilliance. 

Mr Hutton took a deep breath of the warm and fragrant 
air. ‘ It ’s good to be alive,’ he said 

‘ Just to be alive,’ his wife echoed, stretching one pale, knot- 
]omted hand mto the sunhght 

A maid brought the coffee, the silver pots and the httle blue 
cups were set on a foldmg table near the group of chairs 
‘Oh, my medicme'’ exclaimed Mrs Hutton ‘Run m and 
fetch It, Clara, iviU you? The white bottle on the sideboard.’ 

‘I’ll go/ said Mr Hutton. ‘I’ve got to go and fetch a 
agar m any case ’ 

He ran m towards the house On the threshold he turned 
round for an mstant. The maid was walkmg back across the 
lawn His wife was sittmg up m her deck-chair, engaged m 
opening her white parasol Miss Spence was bending over the 
table, pouring out the coffee He passed mto the cool obscurity 
of the house 

‘Do you like sugar in your coffee?’ Miss Spence mquired 
‘Yes, please Give me rather a lot. I ’ll drink it after my 
medicme to take the taste away.’ ^ 

Mrs Hutton leaned back m her chair, lowering the sun- 
^ade over her eyes, so as to shut out from her vision the 
bummg sky 
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Behind her, Miss Spence was making a dehcate clinking 
among the coSee-cups 

‘I’ve given you three large spoonfuls That ought to take 
the taste away And here comes the medicme ’ 

Mr Hutton had reappeared, carrymg a wmeglass, half full 
of a pale hqmd 

‘It smells dehcious,’ he said, as he handed it to bis wife 
‘That’s only the flavounng’ She drank it off at a gulp, 
shuddered, and made a gnmace ‘Ugh, it’s §0 nasty Give 
me my coffee ’ 

Miss Spence gave her the cup, she sipped at it ‘You’ve 
made it like syrup But it’s very mce, after that atroaous 
medicme ’ 

At half-past three Mrs Hutton complamed that she did 
not feel as well as she had done, and went mdoors to he down 
Her husband would have said something about the red currants, 
but checked himself, the tnumph of an ‘I told you so’ was 
too cheaply won Imtead, he was sympathetic, and gave her 
his arm to the house 

‘A rest will do you good,’ he said ‘By the way, I shan't 
be back till after dinner ’ 

‘But why? Where are you going?’ 

‘I promised to go to Johnson’s this evenmg We have to 
discuss the war memonal, you know ’ 

‘ Oh, I wish you weren’t gomg ’ Mrs Hutton was almost 
m tears ‘Can’t you stay? I don’t hke being alone m the 
house ’ 

‘But, my dear, I promised — weeks ago ’ It was a bother 
havmg to he hke this ‘And now I must get back and look 
after Miss Spence ’ 

He kissed her on the forehead and went out agam mto the 
garden Miss Spence received him aimed and mtense 
‘Your wife is dreadfully fll,’ she jSred off at him 
‘I thought she cheered up so much when you came ’ 

That was purely nervous, purely nervous I was watchmg 
her closely With a heart m that condition and her digestion 
wrecked — yes, wrecked — anjdhmg might happen ’ 

labbard doesn’t take so gloomy a view of poor Emil3f’s 
health ’ Mr Hutton held open the gate that led from the 
garden mto the dnve. Miss Spence’s car was standmg by the 
front door 

‘Libbard is only a country doctor You ought to see a 
speoahst ’ 
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He could not refrain from laughmg ‘You have a macabre 
passion for specialists ^ 

Miss Spence held up her hand m protest ‘I am serious 
I thmk poor Emily is m a very bad state Anything might 
happen— at any moment ’ 

He handed her into the car and shut the door. The chauffeur 
started the engine and climbed mto his place, ready to drive off. 

‘Shall I tell hun to start?’ He had no desire to contmue 
the conversation 

Miss Spence leaned forward and shot a Gioconda in his 
direction ‘Remember, I expect you to come and see me 
agam soon ’ 

Mechamcally he grinned, made a pohte noise, and, as the car 
moved forward, waved his hand He was happy to be alone 
A few mmutes afterwards Mr Hutton himself drove away 
Dons was waiting at the cross-roads They dmed together 
twenty miles from home, at a roadside hotel It was one of 
those bad, expensive meMs which are only cooked m country 
hotels frequented by motorists It revolted Mr Hutton, but 
Dons en)oyed it She always enjoyed thmgs Mr Hutton 
ordered a not very good brand of champagne He was wishmg 
he had spent the evenmg m his hbrary 
When they started homewards Dons was a little tipsy and 
extremely affectionate It was very dark mside the car, but 
lookmg forward, past the motionless form of M‘Nab, they 
could see a bnght and narrow umverse of forms and colours 
scooped out of the mght by the electnc head-lamps 

It was after eleven when Mr. Hutton reached home Dr 
Libbard met him m the hall He was a small man with deh- 
cate hands and well-formed features that were almost feminine 
His brown eyes were large and melancholy He used to waste 
a great deal of time sittmg at the bedside of his patients, lookmg 
sadness through those eyes and talkmg m a sad, low voice 
about nothing m particular His person exhaled a pleasmg 
odour, decidedly antiseptic but at the same time suave and 
discreetly dehcious 

‘Libbard?’ said Mr Hutton m surprise ‘You here? Is 
my wife ill?’ 

‘We tried to fetch you earher,’ the soft, melancholy voice 
rephed. ‘It was thought you were at Mr. Johnson’s but they 
had no news of you there ’ ’ ^ 

‘No, 1 was detamed I had a breakdown,’ Mr Hutton 
answered imtably It was tuesome to be caught out m a he 
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‘Your wife wanted to see you urgently ’ 

‘Well, I can go now ’ Mr Hutton moved towards the stairs 

Dr lAbbard laid a hand on his arm ‘ I am afraid it ’s too 
late ’ 

‘Too late?’ He began fumbhng with his watch, it wouldn’t 
come out of the pocket 

‘Mrs Hutton passed away half an hour ago ’ 

The voice remamed even m its softness, the melancholy of 
the eyes did not deepen Dr Libbard spoke of death as he 
would speak of a local cncket match All thmgs were equally 
vam and equally deplorable 

Mr Hutton found himself thmkmg of Janet Spence’s words 
At any moment — at any moment She had been extraordmanly 
right 

‘What hapjiened?’ he asked ‘What was the cause?’ 

Dr Libbard explamed It was heart failure brought on by 
a violent attack of nausea, caused m its turn by the eatmg 
of something of an imtant nature Red currants? Mr 
Hutton suggested Very likely It had been too much for 
the heart There was chrome valvular disease somethmg had 
collapsed under the stram It was all over, she could not 
have suSered much 


HI 

‘It ’s a pity they should have chosen the day of the Eton 
and Harrow match for the funeral,’ old General Grego was 
saymg as he stood, his top-hat m his hand, under the shadow 
of the hch-gate, wipmg his face vnth his handkerchief 

Mr Hutton overhead the remark and with difficulty restramed 
a desire to inffict grievous bodily pam on the General He 
would have liked to hit the old brute m the rmddle of his big 
red face Monstrous great mulberry, spotted with meal ! Was 
there no respect for the dead? Did nobody care? In theory 
he didn’t much care, let the dead bury their dead But here, 
at the graveside, he had found himself actually sobbmg Poor 
Emity, they had been pretty happy once Now she was lymg 
at the bottom of a seven-foot hole And here was Grego 
complammg that he couldn’t go to the Eton and Harrow 
match 

Mr Hutton looked round at the groups of black figures that 
were dnftmg slowly out of the churchyard towards the fleet 
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of cabs and motors assembled m the road outside. Against 
the brilliant background of the July grass and flowers and 
fohage, they had a hombly ahen and unnatural appearance. 
It pleased him to think that all these people would soon be 
dead too 

That evening Mr Hutton sat up late in his library reading the 
hie of Jililton There was no particular reason why he should 
have chosen ^Milton, it was the book that first came to hand, 
that was all It was after midnight when he had fimshed. He 
got up from his arm-chair, unbolted the french ivmdows, and 
stepped out on to the httle paved terrace The mght was 
qmet and clear Mr Hutton looked at the stars and at the 
holes between them, dropped his eyes to the dim lawns and 
hueless flowers of the garden, and let them wander over the 
farther landscape, black and grey under the moon 

He began to think with a kind of confused violence. There 
were the stars, there was Milton A man can be somehow the 
peer of stars and mght. Greatness, nobihty. But is there 
seriously a difference between the noble and the ignoble? 
Milton, the stars, death, and himself — himself. The soul, the 
body, the higher and the lower nature. Perhaps there was 
somethmg m it, after all ^Milton had a god on his side and 
nghteousness What had he? Nothmg, nothing whatever. 
There were only Doris’s httle breasts What was the pomt of 
It ^? Milton, the stars, death, and Emily m her grave, Dons 
and himself — Mways himself . 

Oh, he was a futile and disgustmg being. Everything con- 
vmced him of it It was a solemn moment. He spoke aloud 
‘I will, I wiU.’ The sound of his own voice m the darkness was 
appallmg, it seemed to him that he had sworn that mfemai 
oath which bmds even the gods . ‘ I wiU, I will.’ There had been 
New Year’s days and solemn anmversanes m the past, when he 
had felt the same contritions and recorded similar resolutions. 
They had all thinned away, these resolutions, like smoke, mto 
nothmgness. But this was a greater moment and he had pro- 
nounced a more fearful oath. In the future it was to be 
different. Y es, he would hve by reason, he would be mdustnous 
he would curb his appetites, he would devote his hfe to some 
good purpose It was resolved and it would be so 
In practice he saw him self spendmg his mormngs m agri- 
cultural pursmts, ndmg round with the bailiff, seemg that his 
land was farmed m the best modern way — silos and artificial 
manures and contmuous croppmg, and all that. The remamder 
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of the da\ should be devoted to senouj study Tlicrc was that 
book lie had lK(.n intending to write for so long — The EJjfecl 
of Diseases on Csoili.altoti 

Mr Uutlcn went to bed humble and contrite, but with a 
sense that grace h ul eniere'd into him He slept lor seven and 
a half hours, and woke to find the sun brilliantly sluning Ihc 
emouous of the evening before had been transformed bj a good 
night's rest into lus customary cheerfulness It w 13 not until 
a good many seconds after his return to consaous life that he 
remembered lus resolution, lus Stygian oath Xldton and death 
seemed somehow different m the sunlight As for the stars, 
they were not there But the resolutions were good, even in 
the daytime he could see tliat He had lus horse s.iddlcd after 
breakfast, and rode round the farm with the bailiff After 
luncheon he read Thucydides on the plague at Athens In 
the evenmg he nude a few notes on malana m Southern Italy 
\\ hilc he was undressmg he remembered that there was a good 
anecdote in Skelton’s jest-book about the Sweating Sickness 
He would have made a note of it if only he could hav e found 
a pencil 

On the sixth mommg of his new bfe Mr Hutton found among 
his correspondence an envelope addressed m that peculiarly 
vulgar handwnung which he knew to be Doris’s He opened 
It, and began to read She didn't know what to say, words 
were so madequatc His wafe dying like that, and so sud- 
denly — It was too temblc Hr Hutton sighed, but his interest 
revived somewhat as he read on 

Deitli 13 so frightening I never think of it when I can help it. 
Bat when something hke this happens or when I am feeling ill or 
depressed then I can't help lomerobcnng it is there so close, and 
1 think about all the wicked things I have done and about you 
Md me, and I wonder what wiU happen and I am so frightened 
I am so lonely, Teddy Bear, and so unhappy, and I don't know 
what to do I can t get nd of the idea of dying I am so wretched 
snd helpless without you I didn t mean to write to you I meant 
w> wait till you were out of mourning and could come and sea me 
“8^ but 1 was so lonely and miserable Teddy Bear I hod to 
v^to 1 couldn t help it Forgive mo I want yon so much I 
nave nobody m the world but you Yon are so good and gentle 
MQ understanding there is nobody like you I shall never forget 
kind you have been to mo, and you are so clever 
ana kMw so much, I can t understand how you over came to pay 
any attention to mo I am so doll and stupid much less like mo 
mm love mo, because yon do love mo a httio, don't you Teddy 
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Mr Hutton was touched with shame and remorse. To be 
thanked hke this, worshipped for havmg seduced the girl — it 
was too much It had just been a piece of imbeale wantonness 
Imbecile, idiotic there was no other way to describe it For, 
when all was said, he had derived very little pleasure from it. 
Takmg all things together, he had probably been more bored 
than amused Once upon a time he had believed himself to 
be a hedomst But to be a hedomst miplies a certain process of 
reasoning, a dehberate choice of known pleasures, a rejection 
of known pams This had been done mthout reason, agamst 
it For he knew beforehand — so well, so well — that there was 
no mterest or pleasure to be derived from these wretched affairs- 
And yet each time the vague itch came upon him he succumbed, 
involving himself once more m the old stupidity. There had 
been Maggie, his wife’s maid, and Edith, the girl on the farm, 
and Mrs Prmgle, and the waitress m London, and others — 
there seemed to be dozens of them It had all been so stale 
and bonng He knew it would be, he always knew. And yet, 
and yet . Experience doesn’t teach 
Poor httle Dons' He would wnte to her kindly, comfort- 
ingly, but he wouldn’t see her again. A servant came to tell 
him that his horse was saddled and waiting He mounted and 
rode ofi That mormng the old bailiff was more irritatmg 
than usual 

Five days later Dons and Mr Hutton were sittmg together 
on the pier at Southend, Dons, m white mushn with pink 
gamishmgs, radiated happmess, Mr Hutton, legs outstretched 
and chair tdted, had pushed the panama back from his fore- 
head, and was trymg to feel like a tapper That mght, when 
Dons was asleep, breathmg and warm by his side, he recap- 
tured, m this moment of darkness and physical fatigue, the 
rather cosmic emotion which had possessed him that evenmg, 
not a fortmght ago, when he had made his great resolution. 
And so his solemn oath had already gone the way of so many 
other resolutions. Unreason had taumphed, at the first itch 
of desire he had given way He was hopeless, hopeless. 

For a long time he lay with closed eyes, nimmatiiig his 
humihation The girl stirred m her sleep Mr Hutton turned 
over and looked m her direction. Enough famt light crept m 
between the half-drawn curtains to show her bare arm and 
shoulder, her neck, and the dark tangle of hair on the pillow 
She was beautiful, desirable. Why did he he there moaning 
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over hxs sms? What did it mailer? If he were hopeless, then 
so be It, he would make llie best of his hopelessness A glorious 
sense of irresponsibiht) suddenly filled him He was free, 
magnificently free In a kind of cxallation he drew the girl 
towards him She i.okc, bewildered, almost frightened under 
his rough kisses 

The storm of his desire subsided into a kmd of serene merri- 
ment The whole atmosphere seemed to be quncnng with 
enormous silent laughter 

‘Could any one love you as much as 1 do, Teddy Bear?’ 
The question came faintly from distant worlds of love 
‘I tlunk I know somebody who docs,' Mr Hutton replied 
The submarine laughter was swclhng, rising, ready to break the 
surface of silence and resound 
‘Who? Tell me What do you mean?' The voice had 
come very close, charged with suspicion, anguish, mdignation, 
It belonged to this immediate world 
‘A— ahl’ 

‘\Vho?’ 

‘You 'U never guess ' Mr Hutton kept up the joke untd it 
began to grow tedious, and then pronounced the name ‘Janet 
Spence ’ 

Dons was incredulous ‘Miss Spence of the Manor? That 
old woman?' It was too ndiculous Mr Hutton laughed too 
‘But it’s quite true,’ he said ‘She adores me’ Oh, the 
vast joke! He would go and see her as soon as he returned — 
see and conquer ‘I behevc she wants to marry me,’ he 
added 

‘But you wouldn’t you don’t mtend ’ 

The air was fairly crepitating with humour Mr Hutton 
laughed aloud ‘I intend to marry you,’ he said It seemed 
to him the best joke he had ever made in his life 
When Mr Hutton left Southend he was once more a mamed 
man It was agreed that, for the time being, the fact should 
be kept secret In the autumn they would go abroad together, 
Md the world should be informed Meanwhile he was to go 
back to his own house and Dons to hers 
The day after his return he walked over m the afternoon to 
see Miss Spence She received him with the old Gioconda 
^I was expectmg you to come’ 

M couldn’t keep away,’ Mr Hutton gallantly rephed 
^ey sat m the summer-house It was a pleasant place — 
a httle old stucco temple bowered among dense bushes of 
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evergreen. Spera c r..’>i Icjt jn.tfJ'C ^<>i >>.- ^ ‘in- .n , 

over the ec.vt .i hUiC' t ul-v.n;tc l)<.' *. u\ t ; j 

‘I am thinking oi gning to ll-.Iy t’l; - .run,' i I 
Hutton He felt hke .i ginger-h^tr h/.th, r ij j ,0 */.h 
bubbling iiumoroucj exritetneat, 

‘Italy .* Mn > S[iv.ue <U''e<i h' r e;.e a'l/. ‘1 

feel drawn there too.* 

‘Why not let yourbclf be drawn?’ 

‘I don't know. One soineho.sM itu'tthv'ener j. aa 1 
to set out alone,' 

‘Alone. . ,* Ah, sound of gun iri md inr^.atv 

‘Yes, travelling .alone i^n't mueh urn ’ 

Miss Spence lay bad: in h..r ehoir wrheut ,p..dJng, Her 
eyes were still dosed Mr. llutlon stru'aed 111* ino ’^Mche. 
The silence prolonged itself for \,hat see.ivvi .1 very h . ' ume. 

Pressed to stay to dinner, Mr Hutton did not reluje. Ti e 
fun had hardly started. 'Ihe table a.es I an in the loggi.u 
Through its arches they looked out on to the rdop.ng gauieii, 
to the valley below and the farther hills. Ligli: ebbwd .i.vay; 
the heat and silence were oppressive. A mu'c doud wi > 
mounting up the sky, .uid there were dist-int breatlang.» 01 
thunder The thunder drew nearer, a wind bi.aan to blo.», 
and the first drops ot ram fell. Ihc table w is cleared. Misa 
Spence and Mr. Hutton sat on in the growing darknciS. 
iliss Spence broke a long silence by saying nicdiUitiv d) ; 

‘I thmk every one has a right to a certain amount of h.ippi- 
ness, don’t you?’ 

‘Most certainly ’ But what was she leadmg up to? Nobody 
makes generahzations about life unless they mean to talk about 
themselves Happmess he looked back on his own life, and 
saw a cheerful, placid existence disturbed by no great gnefs or 
discomforts or darms He had always had money and free- 
dom, he had been able to do very much as he wanted. Yes, 
he supposed he had been happy — happier than most men 
And now he was not merely happy; he had discovered in 
irresponsibility the secret of gaiety He was about to say 
somethmg about his happmess when Miss Spence went on 
spealong 

‘People hke you and me have a nght to be hanov some 
tame m our hves.’ 

‘Me?’ said Mr Hutton, surprised. 

‘Poor Henry! Fate hasn’t treated either of us very well.’ 

^Oh, well, It might have treated me worse.’ 
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‘You’jre being cheerful That’s brave of you But don’t 
think I can’t see behind the mask ’ 

Miss Spence spoke louder and louder as the ram came down 
more and more heavily Periodically the thunder cut across her 
utterances She talked on, shoutmg against the noise 
‘ I have imderstood you so well and for so long ’ 

A flash revealed her, aimed and mtent, leanmg towards him 
Her eyes were two profound and menacmg gim-barrels The 
darkness re-engulfed her 

‘You were a lonely soul seekmg a compamon soul I could 
S3Tnpathize with you m your sohtude Your marriage ’ 
The thunder cut short the sentence Miss Spence’s voice 
became audible once more with the words 
‘ could oSer no compamonship to a man of your stamp 
You needed a soul mate ’ 

^ A soul mate — he 1 a soul mate It was mcredibly fantastic 
Georgette Leblanc, the ex-soul mate of Maunce Maeterhnck.' 
He had seen that m the paper a few days ago So it was thus 
that Janet Spence had pamted him m her imagmation — as a 
soul-mater And for Dons he was a picture of goodness and 
the cleverest man m the world And actually, really, he uas 
' ^what? Who knows? 

My heart went out to you I could understand, I was 
lonely, too ’ Miss Spence laid her hand on his knee ‘You were 
so patient ’ Another flash She was still aimed, dangerously 
Yon never complamed But I could guess — I could guess ’ 
,^How wonderful of you!’ So he was an dms tnconypnse 
Only a woman’s mtuiUon ’ 

The thunder crashed and rumbled, died away, and only the 
sound of the ram was left The thunder was his laughter, 
magnified, externalized Flash and crash, there it was agam, 
right on top of them 

Don’t you feel that you have withm you something that is 
to this storm?' He could imagme her leaning fonvard 
sJie uttered the words ‘Passion makes one the equal of 
me elements ’ 

saifl^V ^ gambit now? Why, obviously, he should have 
and ventured on some uneqmvocM gesture But 
r Hutton suddenly took fright The ginger beer m him had 
appalled" woman was senous — tembly senous He was 

Passion? ‘No,’ he desperately answered ‘I am without 
passion ’ 

nsis 
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But lus remark was cither unheard or unheeded, for Mi*3 
Spence went on v.ith a growing exaltation, speaking so rapidly, 
however, and in such a burningly intimate whisper that Mr 
Hutton found it very difhcult to distinguish w'hat she was 
saying She ivas telling him, as far as he could make out, the 
story of her life The lightning was less frequent now, and 
there were long intervals of darkness But at each flash he 
saw her still aiming towards him, still yearning forward with 
a temfymg intensity. Darkness, the ram, and then flash ' her 
face was there, close at hand. A pale mask, greenish white; 
the large eyes, the narrow barrel of the mouth, the heavy eye- 
brows Agnppma, or wasn’t it rather — yes, wasn’t it rather 
George Robey? 

He began devising absurd plans for escaping. He might 
suddenly jump up, pretendmg he had seen a burglar — Stop 
thief stop thief — and dash off into the night in pursuit Or 
should he say that he felt famt, a heart attack? Or that he had 
seen a ghost — Emily’s ghost — the garden^ Absorbed in his 
childish plottmg, he had ceased to pay any attention to iliss 
Spence’s words The spasmodic clutching of her hand recalled 
his thoughts 

‘I honoured you for that, Henry,’ she was saymg 
Honoured him for what? 

‘ Marriage is a sacred tie, and your respect for it, even when 
the marriage was, as it was m your case, an unhappy one, 
made me respect you and admire you, and — shall I dare say 
the word? ’ 

Oh, the burglar, the ghost m the garden ' But it was too late 
‘ yes, love you, Henry, all the more But we ’re free 
now, Henry ’ 

Eree? There was a movement in the dark, and she was 
kneelmg on the floor by his chair 

‘ Oh, Henry, Henry, I have been unhappy too.’ 

Her arms embraced him, and by the shalong of her body he 
could feel that she was sobbmg She might have been a 
suppliant crymg for mercy 

‘You mustn’t, Janet,’ he protested Those tears were 
terrible, terrible ‘Not now, not now' You must be calm, 
you must go to bed ’ He patted her shoulder, then got up^ 
^engagmg himself from her embrace He left her still crouch- 
ing on the floor beside the chair on which he had been sittmg 
Groping his way into the hall, and without waitmg to look 
for his hat, he went out of the house, takmg infini te pams to 
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dose the front door noisdessly behind him The douds had 
blown over, and the moon was shinmg from a dear sky There 
were puddles all along the road, and a noise of ru n ni n g water 
rose from the gutters and ditches Mr Hutton splashed along, 
not canng if he got wet 

How heartrendmgly she had sobbed 1 With the emotions oi 
pity and remorse that the recollection evoked m him there was 
a certam resentment why couldn’t she have played the game 
that l^e was playmg — the heartless, amusmg game? Yes, but 
he had known all the time that she wouldn’t, she couldn’t, play 
that game, he had known and persisted > 

What h^ she said about passion and the dements? Some- 
thmg absurdly stale, but true, true There she was, a doud 
black-bosomed and charged with thunder, and he, kke sotne 
absurd little Benjamm Frankhn, had sent up a kite mto the 
heart of the menace Now he was complainmg that his toy 
had drawn the hghtmng 

She was probably still kneehng by that chair m the loggia, 
crying 

But why hadn’t he been able to keep up the game? Why 
had his irresponsibihty deserted him, leavmg him suddenly 
sober m a cold world? There were no answers to any of his 
questions One idea burned steady and lummous m his mmd 
—the idea of flight He must get away at once 


rv 

‘What are you thinkmg about, Teddy Bear?’ 

‘Nothmg ’ 

There was a silence Mr Hutton remamed motionless, his 
elbows on the parapet of the terrace, his chm m his hrtnds, 
lookmg down over fllorence He had taken a villa on one of 
the hilltops to the south of the aty From a httle raised terrace 
at the end of the garden one looked down a long fertile valley 
on to the town and beyond it to the bleak mass of Monte Morello 
and, eastward of it, to the peopled hill of Fiesole, dotted with 
white houses Everything was clear and lummous m the 
September sunshme 

‘Are you womed about anythmg?’ 

‘No, thank you ’ 

‘Tell me, Teddy Bear ’ 

‘But, my dear, there ’s nothmg to tell ’ Mr Hutton turned 
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round, smiled, and patted the girl’s hand. 'I think youM 
better go in and have your siesta. It ’s too hot for you here,’ 
‘Very well, Teddy Bear Are you coming too?’ 

‘When I ’ve fimshed my cigar ’ 

‘All right. But do hurry up and finish it, Teddy Bear.’ 
Slowly, reluctantly, she descended the steps of the terrace and 
walked towards the house. 

Mr Hutton contmued his contemplation of Florence. He 
had need to be alone. It was good sometimes to escape from 
Dons and the restless sohatude of her passion. He had never 
known the pams of lovmg hopelessly, but he was expenencing 
now the pains of being loved. These last weeks had been a 
period of growmg discomfort. Dons was always with him, 
like an obsession, like a guilty consaence. Yes, it was good 
to be alone. 

He puUed an envelope out of his pocket and opened it, not 
without reluctance. He hated letters; they always contamed 
something unpleasant — ^nowadays, since his second marriage. 
This was from his sister He began skimrmng through the 
insultmg home-truths of which it was composed. The words 
‘mdecent haste,’ ‘soaal smade,’ ‘scarcely cold in her grave,’ 
‘person of the lower classes,’ aU occurred They were inevitable 
now in any commumcation from a weU-meamng and nght- 
thinkmg relative Impatient, he was about to tear the stupid 
letter to pieces when his eye fell on a sentence at the bottom of 
the third page His heart beat with imcomfortable violence as 
he read it It was too monstrous' Janet Spence was going 
about tellmg every one that he had poisoned his wife m order 
to marry Dons What damnS-ble mahce! Ordmanly a man 
of the suavest temper, Mr Hutton found himself trembhng 
with rage He took the childish satisfaction of calling names 
— he cursed the woman. 

Then suddenly he saw the ridiculous side of the situation. 
The notion that he should have murdered any one m order to 
marry Dons I If they only knew how miserably bored he was. 
Poor, dear Janet' She had tried to be mahaous; she had only 
succeeded m bemg stupid 

A sound of footsteps aroused him; he looked round In the 
garden below the httle terrace the servant gul of the house was 
pickmg frmt. A Neapohtan, strayed somehow as far north as 

Florence, she was a specimen of the classical type a httle 

debased. Her pro^e might have been taken from a Sicihan 
com of a bad period Her features, carved floridly m the 
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grand tradition, expressed an almost perfect stupidity Her 
mouth was the most beautiful thmg about her, the calhgraphic 
hand of nature had nchly curved it mto an expression of muhsh 
bad temper Under her hideous black clothes, Mr Hutton 
divmed a powerful body, firm and massive He had looked 
at her before with a vague mterest and cunosity To-day the 
cunosity defined and focused itself mto a desire An idyU of 
Theocntus Here was the woman, he, alas, was not precisely 
like a goatherd on the volcamc hills He called to her 

‘Armidal’ 

The smile with which she answered him was so provocative, 
attested so easy a virtue, that Mr Hutton took fnght He 
was on the brink once more — on the brink. He must draw 
back, oh! quickly, qmckly, before it was too late The girl 
contmued to look up at hun 

‘Ha ditamalo V she asked at last 

Stupidity or reason? Oh, there was no choice now It was 
imbeahty every time 

‘Scenda,' he called back to her Twelve steps led from the 
garden to the terrace Mr Hutton counted them Down, 
down, down, down He saw a vision of himself descendmg 
from one circle of the mfemo to the next— from a darkness full 
of wmd and hail to an abyss of stmkmg mud. 


V 

For a good many days the Hutton case had a place on the 
front page of every newspaper There had been no more 
popular murder trial smce George Smith had temporarily 
echpsed the European War by drowmng m a warm bath his 
seventh bnde ITie pubhc imagmation was stirred by this 
tale of a murder brought to fight months after the date of the 
oMie Here, it was felt, was one of those madents m human 
fife, so notable because they are so rare, which do defimtely 
justify the ways of God to man A wicked man had been 
moved by an illicit passion to kdl his wife For months he had 
hved m am and fanaed security — only to be dashed af last 
more horribly mto the pit he had prepared for himself Murder 
will out, and here was a case of it The readers of the news- 
papers were m a position to follow every movement of the hand 
of God There fiad been vague, but persistent, nimoUrs in 
the neighbourhood, the pohce had taken action at last 
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Then came the exhumation order, the post-mortem examination, 
the mquest, the evidence of the experts, the verdict of the 
coroner’s jury, the trial, the condemnation. ^ For once Provi- 
dence had done its duty, obviously, ^ossly, didactically, as in a 
melodrama The newspapers were right m making of the case 
the staple mtellectual food of a whole season. 

Mr Hutton’s first emotion when he was summoned from 
Italy to give evidence at the inquest was one of mdignation. 
It was a monstrous, a scandalous thmg that the pohce should 
take such idle, mahaous gossip seriously. When the mquest 
was over he would bnng an action for malicious prosecution 
against the Chief Constable, he would sue the Spence woman 
for slander 

The mquest was opened; the astomshmg evidence unrolled 
itself The experts had examined the body, and had found 
traces of arsemc, they were of opmion that the late Mrs Hutton 
had died of arsemc poisonmg 

Arsemc poisonmg . Emily had died of arsemc poisonmg? 
After that, Mr Hutton learned with surprise that there was 
enough arsemcated msectiade m his greenhouses to poison 
an army 

It was now, qmte suddenly, that he saw it : there was a case 
agamst him. Fascmated, he watched it growmg, growmg, like 
some monstrous tropical plant. It was envelopmg him, sur- 
rounding him, he was lost in a tangled forest 

When was the poison administered? The experts agreed 
that It must have been swallowed eight or nine hours before 
death About lunch-time^ Yes, about lunch-time Clara, 
the parlour-maid, was called Mrs Hutton, she remembered, 
had asked her to go and fetch her medicme. Mr Hutton had 
volunteered to go mstead; he had gone alone Miss Spence — 
ah, the memory of the storm, the white aimed face ' the horror 
of It all' — ^Miss Spence confirmed Clara’s statement, and added 
that Mr Hutton had come back with the medicme already 
poured out m a wmeglass, not m the bottle 
- Mr Hutton’s mdignation evaporated He was dismayed 
frightened. It was all too fantastic to be taken seriously, and 
yet this mghtmare was a fact— it was actually happenmg 

M'Nab had seen them kissing, often He had taken them 
for a drive on the day of Ivirs Hutton’s death. He could see 
them reflected m the wmd-screen, sometimes out of the tail 
of his eye 

The mquest was adjourned That evenmg Dons went to 
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bed with a headache When he went to her room after dmnerj 
Mr Hutton found her crying 

‘What ’s the matter?’ He sat down on the edge of her bed 
and began to stroke her hair For a long time she did not 
answer, and he went on strolcing her hair mechamcally, almost 
unconsaously, sometimes, even, he bent doivn and kissed her 
bare shoulder He had his own afikurs, however, to thmk about 
What had happened? How was it that the stupid gossip had 
actually come true? Emily had died of arsemc poisomng It 
was absurd, impossible The order of thmgs had been broken, 
and he was at the mercy of an irresponsibihty What had 
happened, what was gomg to happen? He was mterrupted 
in the midst of his thoughts 

‘It 's my fault — it’s my fault!’ Dons suddenly sobbed out 
‘I shouldn’t have loved you, 1 oughtn’t to have let you love 
me Why was I ever bom?’ 

Mr Hutton didn’t say anythmg, but looked down m silence 
at the abject figure of misery lymg on the bed 

‘If they do anything to you I shall kill myself ’ 

She sat up, held him for a moment at arm’s length, and 
looked at him with a kmd of violence, as though she were never 
to see him agam 

‘I love you, I love you, I love you ’ She drew him, meri 
and passive, towards her, clasped him, pressed herself against 
him ‘I didn’t know you loved me as much as that, Teddy 
Bear But why did you do it — why did you do it?' 

Mr Hutton undid her daspmg arms and got up His face 
became very red ‘You seem to take it for granted that I 
murdered my wife,’ he said ‘ It ’s really too grotesque What 
do you all take me for? A cmema hero?’ He had begun to 
lose his temper All the exasperation, all the fear and be- 
wlderment of the day, was transformed mto a violent anger 
against her ‘It’s all such damned stupidity Haven’t you 
any conception of a avihzed man’s mentahty? Do I look the 
sort of man who ’d go about slaughtering people? I suppose 
you unagmed I was so insanely m love with you that I could 
commit any folly When will you women understand that one 
isn’t insandy m love? All one asks for is a qmet We, which 
you woa’t allow one to have I don’t know what the devil 
ever mduced me to marry you It was all a damned stupid, 
practical joke And now you go about saymg I ’m a murderer 
I won’t stand it ’ 

Mr Hutton stamped towards the door He bad said horrible 
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things^ he knew — odious things that he ought speedily to unsay. 
But he wouldn’t. He closed the door behind him. 

‘Teddy Bear'’ He turned the handle, the latch clicked into 
plade. ‘Teddy Bear'’ The voice that came to him through 
the closed door was agonized Should he go back? He ought 
to go back He touched the handle, then withdrew his fingers 
and quickly walked away When he was half-way down the 
stairs he halted. She might try to do somethmg silly — throw 
herself out of the wmdow or God knows what I He hstened 
attentively, there was no sound. But, he pictured her very 
clearly, tiptoemg across the room, liftmg the sash as high as it 
would go, leaning out mto the cold night air. It was raining 
a httle. Under the wmdow lay the paved terrace. How far 
below? Twenty-five or thirty feet? Once, when he was 
walkmg along Piccadilly, a dog had jumped out of a third-story 
window of the Ritz He had seen it fall; he had heard it strike 
the pavement Should he go back? He was damned if he 
would, he hated her 

He sat for a long tune m the hbrary. What had happened? 
What was happenmg? He turned the question over and over 
in his rmnd and could find no answer. Suppose the mghtmare 
dreamed itself out to its homble conclusion Death was 
waiting for him His eyes filled with tears, he wanted so 
passionately to hve ‘ Just to be ahve ’ Poor Emily had 
wished it too, he remembered- * Just to be ahve ’ There were 
still so many places m this astomshmg world unvisited, so many 
queer dehghtful people still unknown, so many lovely women 
never so much as seen. The huge white oxen would still be 
dragging their warns along the Tuscan roads, the cypresses 
woifid still go up, straight as pillars, to the blue heaven, but he 
would not be there to see them. And the sweet southern wmes 
— Tear of Chnst and Blood of Judas — others would drink 
them, not he Others would walk down the obscure and 
narrow lanes between the bookshelves m the London Library, 
sniffing the dusty perfume of good hterature, peermg at stran^'e 
titles, discovenng unknown names, exploring the frmges of vast 
domams of knowledge He would be lymg in a hole m the 
ground i^d why, why? Confusedly he felt that some extra- 
ordmary kind of justice was bemg done In the past he had 
been wanton and imbecile and irresponsible Now Fate was 
playing as wantonly, as irresponsibly, with him. It was tit 
for tat, and God existed after all. 

He felt that he would like to pray. Forty years ago he used 
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to kneel by Ins bed every evening The nightly formula of his 
childhood came to him almost unsought from some long un 
opened chamber of the memory ‘God bless Father and 
Mother, Tom and Cissie and the Baby, Mademoiselle and Nurse, 
and every one that I love, and make me a good boy Amen ’ 
They were all dead now — all except Cissie 

mind seemed to soften and dissolve, a great calm de- 
scended upon his spirit He went upstairs to ask Dons's 
forgiveness He found her l)rmg on the couch at the foot of 
the bed On the floor beside her stood a blue bottle of hm- 
ment, marked ‘Not to be taken’ she seemed to have drunk 
about half of it 

‘Ypu didn’t love me,’ was all she said when she opened her 
eyes to find him bendmg over her 
Dr Libbard amved m time to prevent any very senous 
consequences ‘You mustn’t do this again,’ he said while Mr 
Hutton was out of the room 

‘What’s to prevent me?’ she asked defiantly 
Dr Libbard looked at her with his large, sad eyes ‘There ’s 
nothing to prevent you,’ he said ‘Only yourself and your 
baby Isn’t it rather bad luck on your baby, not allowmg it 
to come mto the world because you want to go out of it?’ 

Dons was silent for a tune ‘AU nght,’ she whispered ‘I 
won’t ’ 

Mr Hutton sat by her bedside for the rest of the mght He 
felt himself now to be mdeed a murderer For a tune he per- 
suaded hunself that he loved this pitiable child Dozmg m his 
chau, he woke up, stifi and cold, to find himself drained dry, 
as It were, of every emotion He had become nothmg but a 
tued and suffermg carcase At six o’clock he undressed and 
went to bed for a couple of hours’ sleep In the course of the 
same afternoon the coroneFs jury brought m a verdict of 
‘Wilful Murder,’ and Mr Hutton was committed for trial 


VI 

Miss Spence was not at all well She had found her pnbhc 
appearances m the witness-box very trymg, and when it was all 
over she had somethmg that was very nearly a breakdown 
She slept badly, and suffered from nervous mdigestion Dr 
Libbard used to call every other day She talked to him a 
great deal — mostly about the Hutton case Her moral 
*B93S 
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indignation was always on the boil. Wasn't it appalling to 
think that one had had a murderer in one’s house? Wasn't 
is extraordmary that one could have been for so long mistaken 
about the man’s character^ (But she had had an inkhng from 
the first ) And then the girl he had gone off with — so low class, 
so httle better than a prostitute The news that the second 
!Mrs. Hutton was expectmg a baby — the posthumous child of 
a condemned and executed criminal — revolted her; the thing 
was shocking — an obscenity. Dr. Libbard answered her gently 
and vaguely, and prescnbed bromide 

One morning he interrupted her in the midst of her customary 
tirade ‘By the way,’ he said in his soft, melancholy voice, 
‘I suppose it was really you who poisoned Mrs. Hutton?' 

Miss Spence stared at him for two or three seconds with 
enormous eyes, and then quietly said' ‘Yes ’ After that she 
started to cry. 

‘In the coffee, I suppose?’ 

She seemed to nod assent Dr. Libbard took out his fountain- 
pen, and m his neat, meticulous calhgraphy wrote out a pre- 
scnption for a sleeping-draught 


From Mortal Coils (1922). 
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They had been quarrelling now for nearly three-quarters of an 
hour Muted and inarti^ate, the voices floated down the 
corridor, from the other end of the flat Stoopmg over her 
sewing, Sophie wondered, without much curiosity, what it was 
all about this tune It was Madame’s voice that she heard most 
often Shnll with anger and mdignant with tears, it burst out 
m gusts, m gushes Monsieur was more self-controlled, and his 
deeper voice was too softly pitched to penetrate erisily the 
closed doors and to carry along the passage To Sophie, m 
her cold httle room, the quarrel sounded, most of the tune, 
like a senes of monologues by Madame, mterrupted by strange 
and ommous silences But every now and then Monsieur 
seemed to lose his temper outnght, and then there was no 
silence between the gusts, but a harsh, deep, angry shout 
Madame kept up her loud shrillness contmuously and without 
flaggmg, her voice had, even m anger, a cunous, level mono- 
tony But Monsieur spoke now loudly, now softly, with 
emphases and modulations and sudden outbursts, so that his 
contnbutions to the squabble, when they were audible, sounded 
like a senes of separate explosions Bow, wow, wow-wow-wow, 
wow — a dog barkmg rather slowly 
After a time Sophie paid no more heed to the noise of 
quarrelhng She was mendmg one of Madame’s camisoles, 
and the work required all her attention She felt very tued, 
her body ached all over It had been a hard day, so had 
yesterday, so had the day before Every day was a hard day, 
and she wasn’t so young as she had been Two years more 
and she ’d be fifty Every day had been a hard day ever smce 
she could remember She thought of the sacks of potatoes 
she used to carry when she was a little gul m the country 
Slowly, slowly she wras walkmg along the dusty road vnth the 
sack over her shoulder Ten steps more, she could manage 
that Only it never was the end, one always had to begm 
agam 

She looked up from her sewmg, moved her head from side to 
side, bhnked She had begun to see lights and spots of colour 
dancmg before her eyes, it often happened to her now A sort 
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of yellowish bnght worm was wngglmg up towards the right- 
hand comer of her field' of vision, and though it was always 
movmg upwards, upwards, it was always there in the same 
place And there were stars of red and green that snapped 
and brightened and faded all round the worm. They moved 
between her and her sewmg, they were there when she shut 
her eyes After a moment she went on with her work ; Madame 
wanted her, camisole most particularly to-morrow morning. 
But it was difficult to see round the worm. 

There was suddenly a great mcrease of noise from the other 
end of the corridor A door had opened, words articulated 
themselves 

‘ . . bien tort, mon ami, si tu crois que je suis ton esclave. 
Je ferai ce que ]e voudrai ’ 

‘Moi aussi’ Monsieur uttered a harsh, dangerous laugh. 
There was the sound of heavy footsteps m the passage, a rattling 
in the umbrella stand, then the front door banged 

Sophie looked down agam at her work. Oh, the worm, the 
coloured stars, the achmg fatigue m all her hmbs! If one 
could only spend a whole day m bed — a huge bed, feathery, 
warm, and soft, all the day long . 

The rmgmg of the bell startled her. It always made her 
jump, that furious wasp-hke buzzer. She got up, put her work 
down on the table, smoothed her apron, set straight her cap, 
and stepped out mto the corridor Once more the bell buzzed 
furiously Madame was impatient 

‘ At last, Sophie. I thought you were never coming ’ 
Sophie said nothmg, there was nothing to say Madame 
was standmg m front of the open wardrobe. A bundle of dresses 
hung over her arm, and there were more of them lymg m a 
heap on the bed 

‘ Une beaute a la Rubens,’ her husband used to call her when 
he was m an amorous mood He liked these massive, splendid, 
great women. None of your flexible dram-pipes for ffim 
‘Helene Fourmont’ was his pet name for her 

‘Some day,’ Madame used to tell her friends, ‘some day I 
really must go to the Louvre and see my portrait By Rubens 
you know It ’s extraordmary that one should have hved all 
one’s hfe m Pans and never have seen the Louvre. Don’t vou 
think so?’ 

She was superb to-mght Her cheeks were flushed, her blue 
eyes shone ivith an unusual brilliance between their long lashes • 
her short, red"brown hair had broken wildly loose. 
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‘To-morrow, Sophie,’ she said dramatically, ‘we start for 
Rome To-morrow monung’ She unhooked another dress 
from the wardrobe as she spoke, and threw it on to the bed 
With the movement her dressing-gown flew open, and there was 
a vision of ornate underclothmg and white exuberant flesh 
‘We must pack at once ’ 

‘For how long, Madame?’ 

‘A fortmght, three months — ^how should I know?’ 

‘It makes a difference, Madame’ 

‘The important tlung is to get away I shall not return to 
this house, after what has been said to me to-night, till I am 
humbly asked to ’ 

‘We had better take the large trunk, then, Madame, I wdl 
go and fetch it ’ 

The air m the box-room was sickly with the smell of dust and 
leather The big trunk was jammed m a far comer She had 
to bend and stram at it m order to pull it out The worm and 
the coloured stars flickered before her eyes, she felt dizzy when 
she straightened herself up ‘I’ll help you to pack, Sophie,' 
said Madame, when the servant returned, draggmg the heavy 
trunk after her What a death’s-head the old woman looked 
nowadays 1 She hated havmg old, ugly people near her But 
Sophie was so effiaent, it would be madness to get nd of her 
‘Madame need not trouble ’ There would be no end to it, 
Sophie knew, if Madame started opemng drawers and throimg 
thmgs about ‘ Madame had much better go to bed It ’s late ’ 
No, no She wouldn’t be able to sleep She was to such 
a degree enervated These men What an embeastment 1 
One was not their slave One would not be treated in this way 
Sophie was packmg A whole day m bed, m a huge, soft 
bed, like Madame’s One would doze, one would wake up for 
a moment, one would doze again 
‘Bhs latest game,’ Madame was saymg mdignantly, ‘is to tell 
me he hasn’t got any money I ’m not to buy any clothes, he 
says Too grotesque I can’t go about naked, can I?’ She 
threw out her hands ‘And as for saymg he can’t afford, that ’s 
simply nonsense He can, perfectly welL Only he ’s mean, 
mean, hombly mean And if he'd only do a httle honest 
work, for a change, mstead of wntmg silly verses and pubhshmg 
them at his own expense, he 'd have plenty and to spare ’ 
She wMked up and down the room ‘Besides,’ she went on, 
‘there ’s his old father What ’s he for, I should hke to know? 
‘You must be proud of havmg a poet for a husband,” he says ’ 
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She made her voice quaver hke an old man’s. ‘It ’s all I can 
do not to laugh m his face “And what beautiful verses Hege- 
sippe writes about you > What passion^ what fire ! ” ’ Thmkmg 
of the old man, she grimaced, wobbled her head, shook her 
finger, doddered on her legs ‘And when one reflects that poor 
Hegesippe is bald, and dyes the few hairs he has left ’ She 
laughed. ‘As for the passion he talks so much abopt m his 
beastly verses,’ she laughed — ‘that ’s all pure mvention. But, 
my good Sophie, what are you thmkmg of? Why are you 
pacing that hideous old green dress?’ 

Soplne pulled out the dress without saymg anythmg. WTiy 
did the woman choose this mght to look so terribly ill? She 
had a yellow face and blue teeth Madame shuddered, it was 
too horrible. She ought to send her to bed. But, after all, 
the work had to be done What could one do about it? She 
felt more than ever aggrieved 

‘Life IS terrible ’ Sighmg, she sat down heavily on the edge 
of the bed. The buoyant sprmgs rocked her gently once or 
twice before they settled to rest ‘To be married to a man 
like this I shall soon be getting old and fat And never once 
unfaithful But look how he treats me ’ She got up agam 
and began to wander aimlessly about the room ‘I won’t 
stand It, though,’ she burst out. She had halted in front of 
the long mirror, and was admirmg her own splendid tragic 
figure No one would beheve, to look at her, that she was 
over thirty. Behmd the beautiful tragedian she could see in 
the glass a thm, miserable, old creature, with a yellow face and 
blue teeth, crouchmg over the trunk Really, it was too dis- 
agreeable Sophie looked like one of those beggar women one 
sees on a cold mormng, standing m the gutter. Does one hurry 
past, trying not to look at them? Or does one stop, open one’s 
purse, and give them one’s copper and nickel — even as much 
as a two-franc note, if one has no change? But whatever one 
did, one always felt uncomfortable, one always felt apologetic 
for one’s furs That was what came of waling If one had 
a car — but that was another of Hegesippe’s meannesses — one 
wouldn’t, rolhng along behmd closed wmdows, have to be con- 
scious of them at all. She turned away from the glass 

‘I won’t stand it,’ she said, trymg not to thmk of the beggar 
women, of blue teeth m a yellow face, ‘I won’t stand it ’ She 
dropped mto a chair 

But think of a lover with a yellow face and blue, uneven 
teeth' She closed her eyes, shuddered at the thought It 
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would be enough to make one sick She felt impelled to take 
another look Sophie’s eyes were the colour of greenish lead, 
qmte without hfe What was one to do about it ? The woman’s 
face^was a reproach, an accusation And besides, the sight of 
it was makmg her feel positively ill She had never been so 
profoundly enervated 

Sophie rose slowly and with difficulty from her knees, an 
expression of pam crossed her face Slowly she walked to the 
chest of drawers, slowly counted out six paus of sdk stockmgs 
She turned back towards the trunk The woman was a walking 
corpse 1 

‘ Life IS temble,’ Madame repeated with conviction, ‘ temble, 
temble, temble ’ 

She ought to send the womaruto bed But she would never 
be able to get her packmg done- by herself And it was so 
important to get off to-morrow mormng She had told H6g6- 
sippe she would go, and he had simply laughed, he hadn’t 
beheved it She must give him a lesson this tune In Rome 
she would see Luigmo Such a charmmg boy, and a marquis, 
too Perhaps But she could think of nothmg but Sophie’s 
face, the leaden eyes, the bluish teeth, the yellow, wrinkled skm 
‘Sophie,’ she said suddenly, it was with difficulty that she 
prevented herself screammg, ‘look on my dressing-table 
You ’ll see a box of rouge, the Dorm number twenty-four 
Put a httle on your cheeks And there ’s a stick of hp salve 
m the nght-hand drawer ’ 

She kept her eyes resolutely shut while Sophie got up — 
with what a homble creakmg of the jomtsl — walked over to 
the dressing-table, and stood there, rustlmg famtly, through 
what seemed an etermty What a life, my God, what a lifel 
Slow footsteps trailed back agam She opened her eyes Oh, 
that was far better, far better 
‘Thank you, Sophie You look much less Ured now’ She 
got up briskly ‘And now we must hurry’ Full of energy, 
she ran to the wardrobe ‘Goodness me,’ she exclaimed, 
throiving up her hands, ‘you’ve forgotten to put m my blue 
evening dress How could you be so stupid, Sophie?’ 

Fro/a LiTTtE Mexican (1924) 
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It was the view which finally made us take the place. True, 
the house had its disadvantages It was a long way out of 
town and had no telephone. The rent was unduly high, the 
drainage system poor On windy mghts, when the ill-fitting 
panes were ratthng so furiously m the ^vmdow-frames that you 
could fancy yourself m an hotel ommbus, the electric light, for 
some mysterious reason, used mvanably to go out and leave 
you m the noisy dark There was a splendid bathroom, but 
the electric pump, which was supposed to send up water from 
the rain-water tanlcs m the terrace, did not work. Punctually 
every autumn the dnnkmg weU ran dry , And our landlady 
was a bar and a cheat. 

But these are the httle disadvantages of every hired house, 
all over the world For Italy they were not really at all serious 
I have seen plenty of houses which had them all and a hundred 
others, without possessmg the compensatmg advantages of ours 
— ^the southward facmg garden and terrace for the ivinter and 
sprmg, the large cool rooms agamst the midsummer heat, the 
iulltop aur and freedom from mosqmtoes, and finally the view. 

And what a view it was' Or rather, what a succession of 
views. For it was different every day, and without stirrmg 
from the house one had the impression of an mcessant change 
of scene, all the delights of travel without its fatigues There 
were autumn days when aU the valleys were filled with mist and 
the crests of the Apennmes rose darkly out of a flat white lake 
There were days when the mist mvaded even our hiUtop and 
we were enveloped m a soft vapour m which the mist-coloured 
ohve trees, that sloped away below our wmdows towards the 
valley, disappeared as though mto their own spiritual essence * 
and the only firm and definite thmgs m the small, dim world 
withm which we found ourselves confined were the two tall 
black cypresses gro^vmg on a httle projectmg terrace a hundred 
feet down the hill. Black, sharp, and sohd, they stood there 
twm pillars of Hercules at the extremity of the known umverse^ 
and beyond them there was only pale cloud and round them 
only the cloudy ohve trees. 
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These were the wmtiy days, but there were days of spring 
and autumn, days unchangingly cloudless, or — more lovely still 
— made various by the huge floatmg shapes of vapour that, 
snowy above the far-away snow-capped mountains, gradually 
unfolded, against the pale bnght blue, enormous heroic gestures 
And m the height of the sky the bellymg draperies, the swans, 
the aerial marbles, hewed and left unfinished by gods grown 
tued of creation almost before they had begun, drifted sleepmg 
along the wmd, changmg form as they moved And the sun 
would come and go behmd them, and now the town m the 
valley would fade and almost vanish m the shadow, and now, 
like an immense fretted jewel between the hills, it would glow 
as though by its own hght. And lookmg across the nearer 
tnbutary valley that wound from below our crest down towards 
the Amo, loolong over the low dark shoulder of hill on whose 
extreme promontory stood the towered church of San iliniato, 
one saw the huge dome amly hanging on its nbs of masonry, 
the st^uare campamie, the sharp spue of Santa Croce, and the 
canopied tower of the Signona, nsmg above the mtncate maze 
of houses, distinct and brilliant, like small treasures carved 
out of preaous stones For a moment only, and then them 
hght would fade away once more, and the traveUmg beam 
would pick out, among the mdigo hills beyond, a single golden 
crest 

There were days when the au was wet with passed or with 
approaching ram, and all the distances seemed muaculously 
near and clear The ohve trees detached themselves one from 
another on the distant slopes , the far-away villages were lovely 
and pathetic like the most exquisite small toys There were 
days m summer-time, days of impending thunder when, bnght 
and sunht against huge bellymg masses of black and purple, 
the hills and the white houses shone as it were precanously, m 
a dymg splendour, on the brink of some fearful calamity 
How the lulls changed and vanedi Every day and every 
hour of the day, almost, they were different There would be 
moments when, lookmg across the plam of Florence, one would 
see only a dark blue silhouette against the sky The scene 
bad no depth, there was only a hangmg curtain pamted flatly 
with the symbols of mountains And then, suddenly almost, 
with the passing of a cloud, or when the sim had declined to a 
certam level m the sky, the flat scene transformed itself, and 
where there had Ijeen only a pamted curtam, now there were 
ranges behmd ranges of hills, graduated tone after tone from 
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bro\vn, or grey, or a green gold to far-away blue. Shapes that a 
moment before had been fused together indiscriminately into a 
smgle mass, now came apart into their constituents. Fiesole, 
which had seemed only a spur of Monte Morello, now reve*i!ed 
Itself as the jutting headland of another system of lulls, divided 
from the nearest bastions of its greater neighbour by a deep and 
shadowy valley 

At noon, dunng the heats of summer, the landscape became 
dim, powdery, vague, and almost colourless under the midday 
sun . the hills disappeared mto the trembhng fringes of the sky. 
But as the afternoon wore on the landscape emerged again, it 
dropped its anonymity, it climbed back out of nothingness into 
form and life And its life, as the sun sank and slowly sank 
through the long afternoon, grew ncher, grew more mtense 
with every moment The level light, with its attendant long, 
dark shadows, laid bare, so to speak, the anatomy of the land ; 
the hills — each western escarpment shining, and each slope 
averted from the sunlight profoundly shadowed — became 
massive, jutty, and sohd Little folds and dimples in the 
seemmgly even ground revealed themselves Eastward from 
our hilltop, across the plam of the Ema, a great bluff cast its 
ever-mcreasmg shadow, m the surrounding bnghtness of the 
valley a whole tone lay eclipsed withm it And as the sun 
expired on the horizon, the farther hills flushed m its warm 
hght, till their lUurmned flanks were the colour of tawmy roses; 
but the valleys were already filled with the blue mist of evenmg 
And It mounted, mounted; the fire went out of the western 
wmdows of the populous slopes, only the crests were still ahght, 
and at last they too were all extmet The mountams faded and 
fused together agam mto a flat pamtmg of mountams agamst 
the pale evenmg sky In a httle while it was mght; and if 
the moon were fuU, a ghost of the dead scene still haunted the 
horizons 

Changeful m its beauty, this wide landscape always preserved 
a quality of humanness and domestication which made it 
to my mmd at any rate, the best of all landscapes to hve with! 
Day by day one travelled through its different beauties, but 
the journey, like our ancestors’ Grand Tour, was always a 
journey through civilization For all its mountams, its steep 
slopes, and deep valleys, the Tuscan scene is dommated by its 
inhabitants They have cultivated every rood of ground that 
can be cultivated , their houses are thickly scattered even over 
the hfils, and the valleys are populous Sohtary on the hill- 
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top, one IS not alone in a wilderness Man’s traces are across 
the country, and already — one feels it with satisfaction as one 
looks out across it — for centuries, for thousands of years^ it 
has been his, submissive, tamed, and humanized The wide, 
blank moorlands, the sands, the forests of innumerable trees 
— these are places for occasional visitation, healthful to the 
spmt which submits itself to them for not too long But 
fiendish mfluences as well as divme haunt these total sohtudes 
The vegetative life of plants and thmgs is ahen and hostile to 
the human. Men cannot hve at ease except where they have 
mastered their surroundmgs and where their accumulated hves 
outnumber and outweigh the vegetative hves about them 
Stopped of Its dark woods, planted, terraced, and tiUed almost 
to the mountains’ tops, the Tuscan landscape is humanized and 
safe Sometimes upon those who hve m the midst of it there 
comes a longmg for some place that is sohtary, inhuman, life- 
less, or peopled only with ahen life But the longmg is soon 
satofied, and one is glad to return to the avihzed and sub- 
missive scene 

I found that house on the hilltop the ideal dwelhng-place 
For there, safe m the midst of a humanized landscape, one was 
yet alone, one could be as sohtary as one hked Neighbours 
whom one never sees at close quarters are the ideal and perfect 
neighbours 

Our nearest neighbours, m terms of physical proximity. Jived 
very near We had two sets of them, as a matter of fact, almost 
in the same house with us One was the peasant family, 
who lived m a long, low buildmg, part dwellmg-house, part 
stables, storerooms, and cowsheds, adjoinmg the villa Our 
other neighbours — mtermittent neighbours, however, for they 
only ventured out of town every now and then, dunng the 
most flawless weather — were the owners of the villa, who had 
reserved for themselves the smaller wmg of the huge L-shaped 
house — a mere dozen rooms or so — leavmg the re mainin g 
eighteen or twenty to us 

They were a curious couple, our proprietors An old hus- 
band, grey, hstless, tottenng, seventy at least, and a signora 
of about forty, short, very plump, with tmy fat hands and 
feet and a pair of very large, very dark black eyes, which she 
used with all the skill of a bom comedian Her vitahtj, if 
you could have harnessed it and made it do some useful work, 
would have supphed a whole town with electnc hght The 
physicists talk of denvmg enei^ from the atom, they iiould 
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be more profitably employed nearer home— in discovering some^ 
way of tapping those enormous stores of vi^ energy which 
accumulate in unemployed women of sanguine tcmpei^OTt' 
and which, in the present imperfect state of social and scientific 
organization, vent themselves in ways that are generally so 
deplorable, in interfenng with other people’s affairs, in work- 
ing up emotional scenes, in thinking about love and making it,f 
and in bothering men till they cannot get on with their work. 

Signora Bondi got nd of her superfluous energy, among other 
ways, by ‘domg in’ her tenants. The old genUenmn, who vios 
a retired merchant with a reputation for the most perfect recti- 
tude, was allowed to have no dealings with us. When we came 
to see the house, it was the wife who showed us round. It 
was she who, with a lavish display of charm, with irresistible' 
rolhngs of the eyes, expatiated on the merits of the place, sang^ 
the praises of the electric pump, glorified the bathroom (con- 
sidermg which, she msisted, the rent was remarkably moderate), 
and when we suggested calling m a surveyor to look over the 
house, earnestly begged us, as though our well-bemg were her 
only consideration, not to waste our money unnecessarily in 
domg anythmg so superfluous. ‘After all,’ she said, ‘we are 
honest people I wouldn’t dream of lettmg you the house 
except m perfect condition. Have confidence.* And she 
looked at me with an appealing, p^ed expression in her mag- 
nificent eyes, as though beggmg me not to insult her by my' 
coarse suspiciousness And leaving us no time to pursue the 
subject of surveyors any further, she began assuring us that 
our little boy was the most beautiful angel she had ever seen. 
By the tune our mterview with Signora Bondi was at an end> 
we had defimtely deaded to take the house. 

‘ Charmmg woman,’ I said, as we left the house. But I think 
that Elizabeth was not qmte so certam of it as I. 

Then the pump episode began. 

On the evenmg of our arrival in the house we switched on 
the electricity The pump made a very professional whining 
noise, but no water came out of the taps m the bathroom-’ 
We looked at one another doubtfully. > 

. ‘Charmmg woman?’ Elizabeth raised her eyebrows 

We asked for mterviewsj but somehow the old gentleman 
could never see us, and the Signora was mvanably out or in- 
/ disposed. We left notes; they were never answered. In the 
^ ^d, we found that the only method of communicatmg-^with 
/oindandlords, who were’J ^he same house withms- was' 
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to go down into Eorence and send a registered express letter to 
them For this they had to sign two separate receipts and 
even, if we chose to pay forty centimes more, a third mcnmm- 
atmg document, which was then returned to us There could 
be no pretendmg, as there always was with ordinary letters or 
notes, that the communication had never been received We 
began at last to get answers to our complaints The Signora, 
who wrote all the letters, started by telling us that, naturally, 
the pump didn't work, as the cisterns were empty, owing to 
the long drought I had to walk three miles to the post ofSce 
m order to register my letter remmdmg her that there had been 
a violent thunderstorm only last Wednesday, and that the tanks 
were consequently more than half full The answer came back 
bath water had not been guaranteed m the contract, and if 
I wanted it, why hadn’t I h^ the pump looked at before I took 
the house? Another walk mto town to ask the Signora next 
door whether she remembered her adjurations to us to have 
confidence m her, and to inform her that the existence m a 
house of a bathroom was m itself an imphat guarantee of bath 
water The reply to that was that the Signora couldn’t con- 
tinue to have commumcations with people who wrote so rudely 
to her After that I put the matter mto the hands of a lawyer 
Two months later the pump was actually replaced But we 
had to serve a wnt on the lady before she gave m And the 
costs were considerable 

One day, towards the end of the episode, I met the old gentle- 
man m the road, talung his big maremman dog for a w^ — or 
bemg taken, rather, for a walk by the dog For where the dog 
pulled the old gentleman had perforce to follow And when 
It stopped to smell, or scratch the ground, or leave against a 
gatepost Its visiting-card or an offensive challenge, patiently, 
at his end of the leash, the old man had to wait I passed 
him standmg at the side of the road, a few hundred yards below 
our house The dog was sniffing at the roots of one of the twm 
cypresses which grew one on either side of the entry to a farm, 
I heard the beast growhng mdignantly to itself, as though it 
scented an mtoleraWe insult Old Signor Bondi, leashed to his 
dog, was waitmg The knees mside the tubular grey trousers 
were slightly bmt Learung on his cane, he stood gazing 
mournfully and vacantly at the view The whites of his old 
eyes were discoloured, like ancient bdhard balls In the grey, 
deeply wnnkled face, his nose was dyspeptically red His 
white moustache, ragged and yelloivmg at the fringes, drooped 
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m a melancholy curve. In his black tie he wore a very large 
diamond, perhaps that was what Signora Bondi had found so 
attractive about him. 

I took off my hat as I approached The old man stared at 
me absently, and it was only when I was already almost past 
him that he recollected who I was 

‘Wait,’ he called after me, ‘wait’’ And he hastened down 
the road m pursuit Taken utterly by surpnse and at a dis- 
advantage — for It was engaged m retortmg to the affront im- 
prmted on the cypress roots — the dog permitted itself to be 
jerked after him Too much astomshed to be anythmg but 
obedient, it followed its master ‘Wait’’ 

I waited 

‘My dear sir,’ said the old gentleman, catchmg me by the 
lapel of my coat and blowmg most disagreeably in my face 
‘I want to apologize ’ He looked around him, as though afraid 
that even here he nught be overheard ‘I want to apologize^ 
he went on, ‘about that wretched pump busmess I assure 
you that, if it had been only my affair, I ’d have put the thmg 
right as soon as you asked You were quite right, a bathroom 
IS an imphcit guarantee of bath water I saw from the first 
that we should have no chance if it came to court. And besides, 
I think one ought to treat one’s tenants as handsomely as one 
can afford to But my wife’ — ^he lowered his voice — ^‘the fact 
IS that she likes this sort of thmg, even when she knows that 
she’s m the wrong and must lose And besides, she hoped, 
I dare say, that you ’d get tired of asking and have the job 
done yourself I told her from the first that we ought to give 
m, but she wouldn’t hsten. You see, she enjoys it. Still, now 
she sees that it must be done In the course of the next two or 
three days you ’ll be havmg your bath water But I thought 
I ’d just like to tell you how .’ But the Maremmano, 
which had recovered by this time from its surprise of a moment 
smce, suddenly bounded, growlmg, up the road The old 
gentleman tried to hold the beast, strained at the leash, tottered 
unsteadily, then gave way and allowed himself to be dragged 
00. ‘. . how sorry I am,’ he went on, as he receded from 
me, ‘that this httle misunderstanding . ’ But it was no 

use ‘Good-bye’ He smiled pohtely, made a httle depre- 
catmg gesture, as though he had suddenly remembered a 
pressmg engagement, and had no time to explam what it 
was. ‘Good-bye ’ He took off his bat and abandoned himself 
completely to the dog. 
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A week later the water really did begin to flow, and the day 
after our first bath Signora Bondi, dressed m dove-grey satin 
and wearing all her pearls, came to call 
‘Is It peace, now?’ she asked, vnth a charming frankness, 
as she shook hands 

We assured her that, so far as we were concerned, it certainly 
was 

‘But why dtd you wnte me such dreadfully rude letters?’ 
she said, tummg on me a reproachful glance that ought to 
have moved the most ruthless malefactor to contntion ‘And 
then that wnt How could you? To a lady ’ 

I mumbled something about the pump and our wantmg 
baths 

‘But how could you expect me to listen to you while you 
were m that mood? Why didn’t you set about it differently 
— ^pohtely, char min gly?’ She smiled at me and dropped her 
fluttering eyehds 

I thought It best to change the conversation It is dis- 
agreeable, when one is m the nght, to be made to appear m 
the wrong 

A few weeks later we had a letter — duly regutered and by 
express messenger — m which the Signora asked us whether we 
proposed to renew our lease (which was only for six months), 
and notffymg us that, if we did, the rent would be raised twenty- 
five per cent, m consideration of the improvements which had 
been earned out We thought ourselves lucky, at the end of 
much bargammg, to get the lease renewed for a whole year with 
an mcrease m the rent of only fifteen per cent 
It was chiefly for the sake of the view that we put up with these 
intolerable extortions But we had found other reasons, after 
a few days’ residence, for liking the house Of these the most 
cogent was that, m the peasant’s youngest child, we had dis- 
covered what seemed the perfect playfellow for our own small 
boy Between httle Gmdo— for that was his name — and the 
youngest of his brothers and sisters there was a gap of six or 
seven years His two elder brothers worked with their father 
m the fields, smee the tune of the mother’s death, two or three 
years before we knew them, the eldest sister bad ruled the 
house, and the younger, who had just left school, helped 
her and m between-whiles kept an eye on Guido, who by 
this time, however, needed very httle looking after, for he 
was between sue and seven years old and as precoaous, self- 
assured, and responsible as the children of the poor, left as 
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they are to themselves almost from the time they can walk, 
generally are 

Though fully two and a half years older than little Robin 
and at that age thirty months are crammed with half a hfe- 
time’s experience^ — Guido took no undue advantage of his 
superior mtelhgence and strength I have never seen a child 
more patient, tolerant, and untyranmcal. He never laughed 
at Rohm for his clumsy eSorts to imitate his own prodigious 
feats, he did not tease or bully, but helped his small companion 
when he was in difficulties and explamed when he could not 
understand In return, Robm adored him, regarded him as 
the model and perfect Big Boy, and slavishly imitated him m 
every way he could 

These attempts of Robm’s to imitate his compamon were 
often exceedmgly ludicrous For by an obscure psychological 
law, words and actions m themselves quite senous became 
comic as soon as they are copied, and the more accurately, if 
the mutation is a dehberate parody, the funmer — for an over- 
loaded mutation of someone we know does not make us laugh 
so much as one that is almost indistmguishably like the original. 
The bad imitation is only ludicrous when it is a piece of smcere 
and earnest flattery which does not quite come off. Robin's 
imitations were mostly of this kmd. His heroic and unsuccess- 
ful attempts to perform the feats of strength and skill, which 
Guido could do with ease, were exqmsitely comic. And his 
careful, long-drawn imitations of Gmdo’s habits and mannerisms 
were no less amusmg. Most ludicrous of all, because most 
earnestly imdertaken and most mcongruous m the mutator, 
were Robin’s impersonations of Guido m the pensive mood 
Gmdo was a thoughtful child, given to broodmg and sudden 
abstractions One would find him sitting m a comer by him- 
self, chm m hand, elbow on knee, plimged, to all appearances, 
in the profoundest meditation And sometimes, even m the 
midst of his play, he would suddenly break off, to stand, his 
hands behmd his back, frowmng and stanng at the ground 
When this happened, Robm became overawed and a httle dis- 
quieted. In a puzzled silence he looked at his companion 
‘ Guido,’ he would say softly, ‘ Gmdo ’ But Gmdo was generally 
too much preoccupied to answer; and Robm, not venturmg to 
insist, would creep near hun , and throwmg himself as nearly as 
possible/ into Guido’s attitude — standmg NapoleonicaUy, his 
hands clasped behmd him, or sittmg m the posture of Michel- 
angelo’s Lorenzo the Magnificent— would try to meditate too 
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Every few seconds he would turn his bnght blue eyes towards 
the elder cluld to see whether he was domg it quite nght But 
at the end of a minute he began to grow impatient, meditation 
ivasn’t his strong point ‘Gmdo,’ he called agam and, louder, 
‘Gmdol’ And he would take him by the hand and try to pull 
him away Sometimes Guido roused himself from his revene 
and went back to the mterrupted game Sometimes he paid 
no attention ilelancholy, perplexed, Robin had to take Mm- 
self off to play by himself And Guido would go on sittmg or 
standmg there, quite still , and his eyes, if one looked mto them, 
were beautiful m their grave and pensive calm 
They were large eyes, set far apart and, what was strange 
m a dark-haired Italian child, of a lummous pale blue-grey 
colour They were not always grave and calm, as m these 
pensive moments When he was playmg, when he talked or 
laughed, they ht up, and the surface of those clear, pale 
lakes of thought seemed, as it were, to be shaken mto bnUiant 
sun-flashmg npples Above those eyes was a beautiful fore- 
head, high and steep and domed m a curve that was like the 
subtle curve of a rose petal The nose was straight, the dun 
small and rather pomted, the mouth drooped a httle sadly at 
the comers 

I have a snapshot of the two children sittmg together on the 
parapet of the terrace Gmdo sits almost facmg the camera, 
but lookmg a httle to one side and doivnwards, his hands are 
crossed m his lap and his expression, his attitude are thoughtful, 
grave, and meditative It is Gmdo m one of those moods of 
abstraction mto which he would pass even at the height of 
laughter and play — qmte suddenly and completely, as though 
he had all at once taken it mto his bead to go away and had 
left the silent and beautiful body behmd, hke an empty house, 
to vrait for his return And by his side sits httle Rohm, turmng 
to look up at him, his face half averted from the camera, but 
the curve of his cheek showmg that he is laughmg, one httle 
raised hand is caught at the top of a gesture, the other clutches 
at Gmdo’s sleeve, as though he were urgmg him to come away 
and play And the legs danghng from the parapet have been 
seen by the bhnkmg instrument m the midst of an impatient 
he IS on the pomt of shppmg down and running off to 
play hide-and-seek m the garden All the essential charac- 
temtics of both the children arc m that httle snapshot 
‘If Rohm were not Robm,’ Elizabeth used to say, ‘I could 
almost wish he were Gmdo ’ 
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And even at that time, when I took no particular interest in 
the child, I agreed with her. Gmdo seemed to me one of the 
most charming little boys I had ever seen 
We were not alone in admiri<ig lum. Signora Bondi when, 
in those cordial mtervals between our quarrels, she came to 
call, was constantly speaking of him. ‘Such a beautiful, 
beautiful child!’ she would exclaim with enthusiasm. ‘It’s 
really a waste that he should belong to peasants who can’t 
afford to dress him properly. If he were mine, I should put 
him mto black velvet, or httle white knickers and a white 
kmtted silk }ersey with a red Ime at the collar and cuffs; or 
perhaps a white sailor suit would be pretty And m winter a 
little fur coat, with a sqmrrel skm cap, and possibly Russian 
boots . ’ Her imagination was running away with her. 

‘And I ’d let his hair grow, hke a page’s, and have it just curled 
up a httle at the tips And a straight frmge across his fore- 
head Every one would turn round and stare after us if I 
took him out with me m Via Tomabuom ’ 

What you want, I should have liked to tell her, is not a child 
it ’s a clockwork doll or a performmg monkey But I did not 
say so — partly because I could not think of the Italian for a 
clock-work doll and partly because I did not want to nsk 
having the rent raised another fifteen per cent. 

‘Ah, if only I had a httle boy like that!’ She sighed and 
modestly dropped her eyehds ‘I adore children I sometimes 
think of adopting one — that is, if my husband would allow it.’ 

I thought of the poor old gentleman bemg dragged along at 
the heels of his big white dog and mwardly smiled 

‘But I don’t know if he would,’ the Signora was contmmng, 
‘ I don’t know if he would ’ She was silent for a moment, as 
though considermg a new idea 

A few days later, when we were sittmg m the garden after 
luncheon, dnnkmg our coffee, Gmdo’s father, instead of passmg 
with a nod and the usual cheerful good day, halted m front of 
us and began to talk He was a fine handsome man, not very 
taU, but weU proportioned, qxuck and elastic m his movements, 
and full of hfe He had a thm brown face, featured like a 
Roman’s and ht by a pau of the most mtelhgent-lookmg grey 
eyes I ever saw. They exhibited almost too much mtelhgence 
when, as not infrequently happened, he was trying, with an 
assumption of perfect frankness and a childlike innocence to 
take one m or get something out of one Dehghtmg m itself, 
the mtelhgence shone there mischievously. The face might 
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be ingenuous, impassive, almost imbecile in its expression, but 
the eyes on these occasions gave him completely away One 
knew, when they ghttered like that, that one would have to 
be careful 

To-day, however, there was no dangerous hght m them 
He wanted nothmg out of us, nothmg of any value — only 
advice, which is a commodity, he knew, that most people are 
only too happy to part with But he wanted advice on what 
was, for us, rather a dehcate subject on Signora Bondi Carlo 
had often complamed to us about her The old man is good, 
he told us, very good and kmd mdeed Which meant, I dare 
say, among other thmgs, that he could easily be swindled 
But his wife Well, the woman was a beast And he 
would teU us stones of her insatiable rapacity she was always 
claimmg more than the half of the produce which, by the laws 
of the metayage system, was the propnetor’s due He com- 
plamed of her suspiaousness she was for ever accusmg hi m 
of sharp practices, of downnght steahng — him, he struck his 
breast, the soul of honesty He complamed of her short- 
sighted avance she wouldn’t spend enough on manure, wouldn’t 
buy him another cow, wouldn’t have electnc hght installed m 
th^ stables And we had sympathized, but cautiously, with- 
out expressmg too strong an opmion on the subject The 
Italians are wonderfully non-committal m their speech, they 
will give nothmg away to an mterested person until they are 
quite certam that it is nght and necessary and, above all, 
safe to do so We had hved long enough among them to 
mutate their caution What we said to Carlo would be sure, 
sooner or later, to get back to Signora Bondi There was 
nothmg to be gamed by unnecessarily embittermg our relations 
with the lady — only another fifteen per cent, very likely, to be 
lost 

To-day he wasn’t so much complaimng as feehng perplexed 
The Signora had sent for him, it seemed, and asked him how 
he would like it if she were to make an offer — ^it was all very 
hypothetical m the cautious Itahan style — to adopt httle 
Gmdo Carlo’s first instmct had been to say that he wouldn’t 
like it at all But an answer like that would have been too 
coarsely committal He had preferred to say that he would 
thmk about it And now he was askmg for our advice 

Do what you thmk best, was what m effect we rephed But 
we gave it distantly but distmctly to be understood that 
we didn’t thmk that Signora Bondi would make a very good 
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and spiritual passion It has gone on palpitating ever since, 
but with the passion of infenor men Indirectly, I thought, 
Beethoven is responsible for Parsifal, Paghacct, and the 
Poem of Fire; still more indirectly for Samson and Delilah 
and Ivy, cling to me. Mozart’s melodies may be brilliant, 
memorable, infectious; but they don’t palpitate, don’t catch 
you between wmd and water, don’t send the hstener off into 
erotic ecstasies 

Carlo and his elder children found my gramophone, I am 
afraid, rather a disappomtment. They were too polite, how- 
ever, to say so openly, they merely ceased, after the first day 
or t^vo, to take any mterest m the machine and the music it 
played. They preferred the guitar and their own singing 
Gmdo, on the other hand, was immensely mterested And 
he hked, not the cheerful dance tunes, to whose sharp rhythms 
our httle Rohm loved to go stampmg round and round the 
room, pretendmg that he was a whole regiment of soldiers, 
but the genume stuff. The first record he heard, I remem- 
ber, was that of the slow movement of Bach’s Concerto m 
D Mmor for two viohns That was the disk I put on the 
turntable as soon as Carlo had left me It seemed to me, so 
to speak, the most musical piece of music with which I could 
refresh my long-parched mmd — ^the coolest and clearest of all 
draughts The movement had just got under way and was 
begimung to unfold its pvue and melancholy beauties m accord- 
ance with the laws of the most exactmg mtellectual logic, when 
the two children, Guido m front and httle Robm breathlessly 
following, came clattenng into the room from the loggia. 

Gmdo came to a halt m front of the gramophone and stood 
there, motionless, listenmg. His pale blue-grey eyes opened 
themselves wide, making a httle nervous gesture that I had 
often noticed m him before, he plucked at his lower hp with 
his thumb and forefinger He must have taken a deep 
breath; for I noticed that, after hstenmg for a few seconds, he 
sharply expued and drew in a fresh gulp of air For an instant 
he looked at me — a questioning, astonished, rapturous look — 
gave a httle laugh that ended m a land of nervous shudder and 
turned back towards the source of the mcredible sounds 
Slavishly imitatmg his elder comrade, Robin had also taken 
up his stand m front of the gramophone, and m exactly the 
same position, glancmg at Gmdo from time to time to make 
sure that he was domg everything, down to pluclmg at his hp, 
in the correct way. But after a mmute or so he beSme bored^ 
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‘Soldiers,’ he said, tummg to me, ‘I want soldiers Lihe m 
London ’ He remembered the rag-time and the jolly marches 
round and round the room 

I put my fingers to my hps ‘Afterwards,’ I whispered 
Rohm managed to remam silent and still for perhaps another 
twenty seconds Then he seized Gmdo by the arm, shouting 
‘Viem, Guido 1 Soldiers Soldati Viem giuocare soldati’ 

It was then, for the first time, that I saw Gmdo impatient 
‘Vail’ he whispered angnly, slapped at Robm’s clutchmg hand 
and pushed him roughly away And he leaned a httle closer 
to the instrument, as though to make up by yet mtenser hsten- 
mg for what the mterruption had caused him to miss 
Rohm look at him , astonished Such a thmg had never 
happened before Then he burst out crymg and came to me 
for consolation 

When the quarrel was made up — and Gmdo was smcerely 
repentant, was as mce as he knew how to be when the music 
had stopped and his mmd was free to think of Rohm once more 
— I asked him how he liked the music He said he thought it 
was beautiful But hello m Italian is too vague a word, too 
easily and frequently uttered, to mean very much 

did you like best?’ I insisted For he had seemed 
to enjoy it so much that I was curious to find out what had 
really impressed him 

He was silent for a moment, pensively frowmng ‘Well,’ he 
said at last, ‘I liked the bit that went like this’ And he 
hummed a long phrase ‘And then there’s the other thmg 
smgmg at the same tune — but what are those thin gs/ he 
mtemipted himself, ‘that smg like that?’ 

‘They’re called violms/ I said 

‘Violins’ He nodded ‘Well, the other viohn goes like 
this ’ He hummed agam ‘Why can’t one smg both at once? 
And what is m that box? What makes it make that noise?’ 
The child poured out his questions 
I answered him as best I could, showmg him the httle spirals 
on the disk, the needle, the diaphragm I told him to remember 
how the stnng of the gmtar trembled when one plucked it, 
sound IS a shakmg m the air, I told him, and I tned to explam 
how those shakmgs get prmted on the black disk Gmdo 
hatened to me very gravely, noddmg from time to time I had 
Ae impression that he understood perfectly well everythmg 
I was saymg 

By this time, however, poor Rohm was so dreadfully bored 
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foster-motliGr for tiic child. And Carlo was in c lin ed to agree. 
Besides, he was very fond of the boy. 

‘But the thing is/ he concluded rather gloomily, ‘that if she 
has really set her heart on gettmg hold of the child, there’s 
nothing she won’t do to get him — ^nothing ’ 

He too, I could see, would have liked the physicists to start 
on unemployed childless women of sanguine temperament before 
they tried to tackle the atom. Still, I reflected, as I watched 
him striding away along the terrace, smgmg powerfully from a 
brazen gullet as he went, there was force there, there was hfe 
enough m those elastic limbs, behmd those bright grey eyes, 
to put up a good fight even agamst the accumulated vital 
energies of Signora Bondi 

It was a few days after this that my gramophone and two 
or three boxes of records arrived from England. They were 
a great comfort to us on the hilltop, providmg as they did the 
only thing m v/hich that spiritually fertile sohtude — otherwise 
a perfect Swiss Family Robmson’s island — was lackmg music 
There is not much music to be heard nowadays m Florence 
The times when Dr Burney could tour through Italy, hstenmg 
to an unendmg succession of new operas, symphomes, quartets, 
cantatas, are gone. Gone are the days when a learned musician, 
inferior only to the Reverend Father Martmi of Bologna, 
could admire what the peasants sang and the stroUmg players 
thrummed and scraped on their instruments I have travelled 
for weeks through the peninsula and hardly heard a note that 
was not Salovie or the Fascists’ song. Rich m nothing else 
that makes life agreeable or even supportable, the northern 
metropolises are rich m music. That is perhaps the only 
mducement that a reasonable man can find for hving there 
The other attractions — organized gaiety, people, miscellaneous 
conversation, the social pleasures — ^what are those, after all, 
but an expense of spirit that buys nothing m return? And 
then the cold, the darkness, the mouldering dirt, the damp 
and squalor. . No, where there is no necessity that retains, 
music can be the only inducement. And that, thanks to the 
mgenious Edison, can now be taken about m a box and un- 
packed m whatever sohtude one chooses to visit One can 
hve at Bemn, or Nuneaton, or Tozeur m the Sahara, and still 
hear Mozart quartets, and selections from the WeU-Tempered 
Clavichord, and the Fifth Symphony, and the Brahms clarmet 
qmntet, and motets by Palestrina. 

Carlo, who had gone down to the station with his mule and 
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fetch the packing-case, was vastly interested in the 

“Sam/ he said, as he watched me 

TmuA oni'elU^°P ^ ^ 

^ reflected, he managed to do a good deal On warm 

*0 eldest boy 

Whde famflv^ °° mandohne, and sometimes the 

mth th^L'^^ ^ ^°ald be filled 

mostly throaty smgmg Piedigrotta songs they 

note Lzilv^rl voices drooped slumngly from note to 

emphiSfr^^®^ themselves with sudden sobbmg 

the^stars another At a distance and under 

bad a he went on, ‘m normal times' (and Carlo 

back and^thn/f? ^ normal tunes were commg 

been m thf ^ would soon be as cheap and easy as it had 

operas at the ^ fl*® 

costs five £e now t^t 1^’ magnificent But it 

I Too much,' I agreed 
Have you got Trovaiore?’ he asked 
i shook my head 
RtgoUito ?' 

f ’m afr^jj jjg(. ) 

BoSemtf? Fanctulla del West? Paghaca?* 

‘Tj^ *-0 go on disappomtmg him 
j ot even Norma ? Or the Barbtere ? ' 

be ^ ““Id =0® that 

Paghaca,’ he said at last 

'Tas ® with which I 

pobti^\^! ^0“ld be familiar, for it occurs m every ItXn 
‘Wm- ®P®®oh and patriotic leadmg article 
^ot palpitatuig,’ he agreed 

precisely by the difference between 

non palpitauna^ ‘^®^'^®®“ ‘be palpitatmg and the 

rbe old TV. modern musical taste 13 separated from 

^ ‘^°“°bt, I the worn 
taught music to palpitate with his mtellectual 
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that m pity for him I had to send the two see ^ 

garden to play. Gmdo went obediently , hut i ^ 
he would have preferred to stay mdoors and ^oc 
music. A little while later^ when I looked out, ^ 

m the dark recesses of the big bay tree, roaring 
and Rohm, laughmg, but a little nervously, ^ tno g 
afraid that the horrible noise might possibly tu^ 
aU, to be the roaring of a real lion, was beatmg tne ^ 

a stick, and shoutmg ‘Come out, come out 

shoot you ’ aftemt>^ 

After lunch, when Rohm had gone upstairs for mS pj jjg 
sleep, he reappeared ‘May I listen to the music 
asked And for an hour he sat there m front of the ^ ^ 

side, hstemng while i 


his head cocked shghtly on one 
one disk after another 


bekae^. 


Thenceforward he came every afternoon Very soon 
all my hbrary of records, had his preferences and 
could ask for what he wanted by humming the 
‘I don’t like that one,’ he said of Strauss’s Ttll 
‘It’s hke what we smg in our house. Not really jgj- 
know But somehow rather like, all the same You ^ 
stand?* He looked at us perplexedly and appeah®^^^’ ye 
though beggmg us to understand what he meant and so 
him from gomg on explammg. We nodded. Guido iveii 
And then,’ he said, ‘the end doesn’t seem to come 
out of the beginning. It ’s not hke the one you played ^ 
first time.’ He hummed a bar or two from the slow moveoi^ 
of Bach’s I) Minor Concerto. 

‘ It isn’t,’ I suggested, ‘like saymg- All httle boys like play^» 
Gi^o IS a httle boy. Therefore Guido likes playing ’ „ 

He frowned Yes, perhaps that ’s it/ he said at last If 
one you played first is more hke that. But you know,’ 
added, with an excessive regard for truth, ‘I don’t like plaj^ 
as much as Rohm does.’ 


Wagner was among his dislikes, so was Debussy. When I 
played the record of one of Debussy^s Arabesoues he said* 
‘my does he say the same thing over and over agam? 2® 
ought to say something new, or go on, or make the thmg grow- 
Can’t he think of anything different?’ But he was less cen- 
sorious about the Apres-Mtdt d'un Faum, ‘The things have 
^^eautiful voices,’ he said. ® 

yfozart over\vhelmed In'ra \nth delight. The duct from Don 
(Jjecnn/n, which his father had found insufficiently palpitating, 
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enchanted Guido But he preferred the quartets and the 
orchestral pieces 

‘I like music/ he saidj ‘better than singing’ 

Most people, I reflected, like smgmg better than music, are 
more mterested m the executant than m what he executes, 
and find the impersonal orchestra less movmg than the soloist 
The touch of the pianist is the human touch, and the soprano’s 
high C IS the personal note It is for the sake of this touch, 
that note, that audiences fill the concert halls 
Gmdo, however, preferred music True, he liked La a darem, 
he liked Dek vieni alia finesira , he thought Che soave zefiretto 
10 lovely that almost all our concerts had to begm with it 
But he preferred the other thmgs The Figaro overture was 
one of his favourites There is a passage not far from the 
begmmng of the piece, where the first violms suddenly go 
rocketmg up mto the heights of lovehness, as the music ap- 
proached that pomt, I used always to see a smile developmg 
and gradually bnghtemng on Gmdo’s face, and when, punctu- 
the thmg happened, he clapped his hands and laughed 
aloud with pleasure 

On the other side of the same disk, it happened, was recorded 
Beethoven’s Egmont overture He liked that almost better 
than Figaro 

It has more voices,’ he explamed And I was dehghted 
by the acuteness of the criticism, for it is precisely m 
me richness of its orchestration that Egmont goes beyond 
‘Figaro 


But what stirred him almost more than anythmg was the 
onolan overture The third movement of the Fifth Symphony, 
th movement of the Seventh, the slow movement of 

be Emperor Concerto — all these thmgs ran it pretty close, 
at none exated him so much as Conolan One day he made 
away ^ three or four tunes m succession, then he put it 

think I want to hear that any more,’ he said 
,Why not?’ 

last too ’ He hesitated ‘Too big/ he said at 

1 really understand it Play me the one that 

^ncert ^ this ’ He hummed the phrase from the D ilmor 


^be that one better?’ I asked 
his head ‘No, it's not that exactly But it’s 


C935 
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‘Easier^’ It seemed to me rather a queer word to apply 
to Bach 

‘I understand it better ’ 

One afternoon, while we were m the middle of our concert, 
Signora Bondi was ushered m. She began at once to be over- 
whelmingly aSectionate towards the cMd, kissed him, patted 
his head, paid him the most outrageous compliments on his 
appearance. Guido edged away from her. 

‘And do you like music?’ she asked. 

The child nodded. 

‘I think he has a gift,’ I said ‘ At any rate, he has a wonder 
ful ear and a power of hstemng and criticizing such as I’ve 
never met with in a child of that age. We ’re thinking of 
hirmg a piano for him to learn on.’ 

A moment later I was cursmg myself for my undue frankness 
in praismg the boy. For Signora Bondi began immediately to 
protest that, if she could have the upbringing of the child, she 
would give him the best masters, brmg out his talent, make an 
accomplished maestro of him — and, on the way, an infant 
prodigy. And at that moment, I am sure, she saw herself sitting 
maternally, m pearls and black satm, in the lea of the huge 
Steinway, while an angehc Gmdo, dressed like little Lord 
Fauntleroy, rattled out Liszt and Chopin, to the loud delight 
of a thronged auditorium. She saw the bouquets and aU. the 
elaborate floral tnbutes, heard the clapping and the few weU- 
chosen words with which the veteran maestri , touched almost 
to tears, would hail the coming of the httle genius. It became 
more than ever important for her to acquire the child. 

‘You ’ve sent her away fairly ravening,’ said Elizabeth, when 
Signora Bondi had gone. ‘Better tell her next time that you 
made a mistake, and that the boy’s got no musical talent 
whatever.’ 

In due course, the piano arrived. After ^vmg him the 
minimum of preliminary instruction, I let Guido loose on it 
He began by pickmg out for himself the melodies he had heard, 
reconstructmg the harmomes m which they were embedded. 
After a fev/ lessons, he imderstood the rudiments of musical 
notation and could read a simple passage at sight, albeit very 
slowly The whole process of readmg was still strange to him, 
he had picked up his letters somehovr, but nobody had yet taught 
him to read whole words and sentences. 

I took occasion, next time I saw Signora Bondi, to assure 
her that Guido had disappomted me. There was nothing m 
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his musical talent, really She professed to be very sorry to 
hear it, but I covdd see that she didn’t for a moment beheve 
me Probably she thought that we were after the child too, 
and wanted to bag the i^ant prodigy for ourselves, before she 
could get m her claim, thus depnvmg her of what she regarded 
almost as her feudal nght For, after all, weren’t they her 
peasants? If any one was to profit by adoptmg the child it 
ought to be herself 

TactfuUy, diplomatically, she renewed her negotiations with 
Carlo The boy, she put it to him, had gemus It was the 
foreign gentleman who had told her so, and he was the sort of 
man, clearly, who knew about such things If Carlo would let 
her adopt the child, she ’d have him trained He 'd become a 
great maestro and get engagements m the Argentme and the 
United States, m Pans and London He ’d earn milhons 
and milhons Think of Caruso, for example Part of the 
milhons, she explamed, would of course come to Carlo But 
before they began to roll in, those milhons, the boy would have 
to be tramed But trainmg was very expensive In his own 
mterest, as well as m that of his son, he ought to let her take 
charge of the child Carlo said he would thmk it over, and 
i^am apphed to us for advice We suggested that it would 
be best m any case to wait a little and see what progress the 
boy made 

He made, m spite of my assertions to Signora Bondi, excellent 
progress Every afternoon, while Rohm was asleep, he came 
for his concert and his lesson He was gettmg along famously 
with his readmgj his small fingers were acc^uinng strength and 
agihty But what to me was more mterestmg was that he had 
begun to make up httle pieces on his own account A few of 
them I took doivn as he played them and I have them stilL 
^lost of them, strangely enough, ns I thought them, are canons 
He had a passion for canons When I explamed to him the 
prmaples of the form he was enchanted 

‘It IS beautiful,’ he said, with admiration ‘Beautiful, 
beautiful And so easy ! ’ 

Ag-un the word surprised me The canon is not, after all, so 
conspicuously simple Thencefonvard he spent most of his 
time at the piano in working out httle canons for his own 
amusement They were often remarkably ingemous But m 
the mtenUon of other kinds of music he did not show lumsclf 
so fertde as I had hoped He composed and harmonized one 
or two solemn httle airs like hymn tunes, with a few spnghther 
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pieces m the spint of the military march They were extra- 
ordinary, of course, as bemg the inventions of a child. But a 
great many children can do extraordinary things, we are all 
gemuses up to the age of ten But I had hoped that Guido 
was a child who was gomg to be a gemus at forty, in which 
case what was extraordinary for an ordmaiy' child was not 
extraordmary enough for him. ‘ He ’s hardly a Mozart,’ we 
agreed, as we played his httle pieces over I felt, it must be 
confessed, almost aggrieved. Anythmg less than a Mozart, it 
seemed to me, was hardly worth thinlong about. 

He was not a Mozart No But he was somebody, as I was 
to find out, quite as extraordmary. It was one mornmg in the 
early summer that I made the discovery. I was sitting m the 
warm shade of our westward-facmg balcony, workmg Guido 
and Robm were playmg m the httle enclosed garden below 
Absorbed m my work, it was only, I suppose, after the silence 
had prolonged itself a considerable time that I became aware 
that the children were makmg remarkably httle noise. There 
was no shoutmg, no runnmg about , only a quiet talkmg Kno w- 
mg by expenence that when children are quiet it generally means 
that they are absorbed m some dehcious mischief, I got up from 
my chair and looked over the balustrade to see what they were 
domg I expected to catch them dabbling m water, makmg 
a bonfire, covermg themselves with tar But what I actually 
saw was Gmdo, with a burnt stick m his hand, demonstratmg 
on the smooth pavmg-stones of the path, that the square on the 
h)rpotenuse of a right-angled triangle is equal to the sum of 
the squares on the other two sides. 

Kneehng on the floor, he was drawing with the pomt of his 
blackened stick on the flagstones. And Robm, kneehng imita- 
tively beside him, was growmg, I could see, rather impatient 
with this very slow game 

‘Guido,’ he said But Gmdo paid no attention Pensively 
frowmng, he went on with his diagram ‘Gmdo’’ The 
younger child bent down and then craned round his neck so 
as to look up mto Gmdo’s face ‘Why don’t you draw a 
tram?’ 

‘Afterwards,’ said Gmdo ‘But I just want to show you 
this first It ’s so beautiful,’ he added cajolmgly 

‘But I want a tram,’ Robm persisted 

‘In a moment Do just wait a moment ’ The tone was 
almost implormg Robm armed himself with renewed patience. 
A mmute later Gmdo had finished both his diagrams. 
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‘There!’ he said tnumphantly, and straightened him self up 
to look at them ‘Now I ’ll explain ’ 

And he proceeded to prove the theorem of Pythagoras — not 
m Euchd’s way, but by the simpler and more satisfymg method 
which ’ivas, m all probabdity, employed by Pjrthagoras himself 
He had drawn a square and dissected it, by a pair of crossed 
perpendiculars, mto two squares and two equal rectangles 
The equal rectangles he divided up by their diagonals mto four 
equal nght-angl^ tnangles The two squares are then seen 
to be the squares on the two sides of any one of these 
tnangles other than the hypotenuse So much for the first 
diagr^ In the next he took the four nght-angled tnangles 
mto which the rectangles had been divided and rearranged 
them round the onginal square so that their nght angles filled 
the comers of the square, the hypotenuses looked mwards, 
and the greater and less sides of the tnangles were m con- 
tmuation along the sides of the square (which are each equal 
to the sum of these sides) In this way the ongmal square 
IS redissected mto four nght-angled tnangles and the square 
on the hypotenuse The four tnangles are equal to the two 
rectangles of the ongmal dissection Therefore the square on 
the hypotenuse is equal to the sum of the two squares — the 
squares on the other two sides — ^mto which, with the rectangles, 
the ongmal square was first dissected 
In veiy untechmcal language, but clearly and with a relentless 
logic, Gmdo expounded his proof Rohm hstened, with an expres- 
sion on his bnght, freckled face of perfect mcomprehension 
‘Trenoj’ he repeated from tune to tune. ‘Treno Make a 
tram ’ 

‘In a moment,’ Gmdo implored ‘Wait a moment But do 
]ust look at tl^ Bo' He coaxed and cajoled ‘It’s so 
beautifu] It 's so easy ’ 

So easy The theorem of Pythagoras seemed to explam 
for me Gmdo’s musical predilecbons It was not an mfant 
Mozart we had been chenshmg, it was a httle Archimedes with, 
hke most of his kmd, an madental musical twist 
'Treno, treno 1’ shouted Rohm, growmg more and more rest- 
less as the exposition went on And when Guido insisted on 
gomg on with his proof, he lost his temper ‘Cattivo Gmdo,’ 
he shouted, and began to hit out at him with his fists 
‘All nght,’ said Guido resignedly ‘ I ’U make a tram ’ I'lnd 
with his sUck of charcoal he began to scnbble on the stones 
I looked on for a moment in silence It was not a \cry good 
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tram Gmdo might be able to invent for himself and prove 
the theorem of Pythagoras; but he was not much of a 
draughtsman 

‘Guido*’ I called. The two children turned and looked up. 
‘Who taught you to draw those squares?’ It was conceivable, 
of course, that somebody might have taught him. 

‘Nobody.’ He shook his head. Then, rather anxiously, as 
though he were afraid there might be something wrong about 
drawmg squares, he went on to apologize and explam. ‘You 
see,’ he said, ‘it seemed to me so beautiful Because those 
squares’ — ^he pomted at the two small squares m the first 
figure — ^‘are just as big as this one.’ And, indicating the square 
on the hypotenuse m the second diagram, he looked up at me 
with a deprecating smile 

I nodded. ‘Yes, it’s very beautiful,’ I said; ‘it’s very 
beautiful mdeed ’ 

An expression of dehghted rehef appeared on his face, he 
laughed with pleasure ‘You see, it’s like this,’ he went on, 
eager to imtiate me into the glonous secret he had discovered 
‘You cut these two long squares’ — he meant the rectangles — 
‘mto two shces. And then there are four slices, aU just the 
same, because, because — oh, I ought to have said that before — 
because these long squares are the same, because those lines, 
you see ’ 

‘But I want a tram,’ protested Robm. 

Leaning on the rail of the balcony, I watched the children 
below I thought of the extraordmary thing I had just seen 
and of what it meant 

I thought of the vast differences between human bemgs. We 
classify men by the colour of their eyes and hair, the shape of 
their skulls. Would it not be more sensible to divide them up 
into mtellectual speaes? There would be even wider gulfs 
between the extreme mental types than between a Bushman 
and a Scandinavian. This cMd, I thought, when he grows 
up, will be to me, mtellectually, what a man is to a dog And 
there are other men and women who are, perhaps, almost as 
dogs to me 

Perhaps the men of gemus are the only true men In all the 
history of the race there have been only a few thousand real 
men. And the rest of us — ^what are we? Teachable ammalq 
Without the help of the real men, we should have found out 
almost nothmg at all Almost all the ideas with which we are 
famihar could never have occurred to mmds hke ours. Plant 
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the seeds there and they will grow, but our minds could never 
spontaneously have generated them 
There have been whole nations of dogs, I thought, whole 
epochs m which no Man was bom From the dull Egyptians 
the Greeks took crude expenence and rules of thumb and made 
saences More than a thousand years passed before Archi- 
medes had a comparable successor There has been only 
one Buddha, one Jesus, only one Bach that we know of, one 
Michelangelo 

' Is It by a mere chance, I wondered,.that a Man is bom from 
tune to tune? What causes a whole constellation of them to 
come contemporaneously mto bemg and from out of a smgle 
people? Tame thought that Leonardo, Michelangelo, and 
Raphael were bom when they were because the tune was npe 
for great painters and the Italian scene congemal In the 
mouth of a rationalmng mneteenth-century Frenchman the 
doctrme is strangely mystical, it may be none the less tme for 
that But what of those bom out of tune ? Blake, for example 
What of those? 

This child, I thought, has had the fortune to be bom at a 
tune when he will be able to make good use of his capaabes 
He will find the most elaborate analytical methods lying ready 
to his hand, he will have a prodigious expenence behmd him 
Suppose him bom while Stonehenge was buildmg, he nught 
have spent a lifetime discovermg the rudiments, guessmg darkly 
where now he might have had a chance of provmg Bom at 
the tune of the Norman Conquest, he would have had to wrestle 
'vith aU the prehmmary difiBculties created bv an inadequate 
symbolism, it would have taken him long years, for example, 
toleam the art of dividmg MMMCCCCLXXXVin by MQIXIX 
In five years, nowadays, he will learn what it took generations 
of Men to discover 

And I thought of the fate of all the Men bom so hopelessly 
out of tune that they could achieve httle or nothmg of value 
Beethoven bom m Greece, I thought, would have had to be 
content to play thm melodies on the flute or lyre, m those 
mtcllectual surroundmgs it would hardly have been possible 
for hun to imagme the nature of harmony 

From drawmg trams, the children m the garden below had 
gone on to playmg trams They were trottmg round and 
round, ivith blown round cheeks and poutmg mouth, like the 
symbol of a wmd, Rohm puff-puffed, and Guido, 
noldmg the skirt of his smock, shuffled behmd him, tootmg 
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They ran forward, backed, slopped at imaginary stations, 
shunted, roared over bridges, crashed through tunnels, met 
v/ith occasional colhsions and derailments Tne young Arclu- 
medes seemed to be just as happy as the little tow -headed 
barbanan A few minutes ago he had been busy with the 
theorem of Pythagoras. Now, tooting mdcfatigalily along 
imaginary rails, he was perfectly content to shuffle backwards 
and forwards among the flower-beds, between the pillars of the 
loggia, in and out of the dark tunnels of the laurel tree. The 
fact that one is going to be Archimedes docs not prevent one 
from bemg an ordmary cheerful child meanwhile I thought 
of this strange talent distmct and separate from the rest of the 
mmd, mdependent, almost, of expenence The typical child- 
prodigies are musical and mathematical , the other talents npen 
slowly under the mfluence of emotional expenence and growth. 
Till he v/as thirty Balzac gave proof of nothmg but ineptitude, 
but at four the young Mozart was already a musician, and some 
of Pascal’s most bnUiant work was done before he w'as out of 
his teens 

In the weeks that followed, I alternated the daily piano 
lessons with lessons m mathematics. Hints rather than lessons 
they were, for I only made suggestions, mdicated methods, 
and left the child himself to work out the ideas in detail. Thus 
I introduced turn to algebra by showing hun another proof of 
the theorem of Pythagoras In this proof one drops a per- 
pendicular from the nght angle on to the hypotenuse, and 
argumg from the fact that the two tnangles thus created are 
similar to one another and to the original triangle, and that the 
proportions which their corresponding sides bear to one an- 
other are therefore equal, one can show m algebraical form that 
(the squares on the other two sides) are equal to 
(the squares on the two segments of the hypotenuse) -\-2ab ^ 
which last, it IS easy to show geometrically, is equal to (<J-}-i)^, 
or the square on the hypotenuse Gmdo was as much enchanted 
by the rudiments of algebra as he would have been if I had given 
him an engme worked by steam, with a methylated spirit lamp 
to heat the boiler, more enchanted, perhaps — ^for the engme 
would have got broken, and, remai nin g always itself, would 
m any case have lost its charm, while the rudiments of algebra 
contmued to grow and blossom m his mmd with an unfailmg 
luxuriance Every day he made the discovery of somethmg 
which seemed to him exquisitely beautiful, the new toy was 
mexhaustible m its potentialities 
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In the intervals of applying algebra to the second book of 
Euchd, we experimented with arcles, we stuck bamboos mto 
the parched earth, measured their shadows at different hours 
of the day, and drew exatmg conclusions from our observations 
Sometimes, for fun, we cut and folded sheets of paper so as 
to make cubes and pjoramids One afternoon Gmdo arrived 
carrymg carefully betiveen his small and rather grubby hands 
a Itosy dodecahedron 

‘E tanto beUol’ he said, as he showed us bis paper crystal, 
and when I asked him how he had managed to make it, he 
merely smiled and said it had been so easy I looked at 
Ehzabeth and laughed But it would have been more sym- 
bohcally to the pomt, I felt, if I had gone down on all fours, 
wagged the spmtual outgrowth of my os coccyx, and barked my 
astonished admiration 

It was an uncommonly hot summer By the beginning of 
July our httle Robm, unaccustomed to these high temperatures, 
began to look pale and tired, he was listless, had lost his appetite 
and energy The doctor advised mountam air We deaded 
to spend the next ten or twelve weeks m Switzerland My 
parting gift to Gmdo was the first six books of Euchd m Itahan 
He turned over the pages, looking ecstatically at the figures 
‘If only I knew how to read properly,’ he said ‘I’m so 
stupid But now I shall really try to leam ’ 

From our hotel near Grmdelwald we sent the child, m Robm’s 
name, various post cards of cows, Alp-homs, Swiss chalets, 
edelweiss, and the like We received no answers to these 
cards, but then we did not expect answers Gmdo could not 
write, and there was no reason why his father or his sisters 
should take the trouble to write for him No news, we took 
It, was good news And then one day, early m September, 
there arrived at the hotel a strange letter The manager had 
It stuck up on the glass-fronted notice-board m the hall, so that 
cE the guests rmght see it, and whoever consaentiously thought 
t^t It belonged to him might claim it Passmg the board on 
the way mto lunch, Elizabeth stopped to look at it 
But It must be from Gmdo,’ she said 
I came and looked at the envelope over her shoulder It 
Was unstamped and black with postmarks Traced out m 
^nol, the big uncertam capital letters sprawled across its face 
" the first hne was w ntten AL BABBO DI ROBIN, and there 
followed a travestied version of the name of the hotel and the 
place Round the address bewildered postal officials had 
*C935 
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scrawled suggested emendations. The letter had wandered for 
a fortnight at least, back and forth across the face of Europe. 

‘A1 Babbo di Robm To Robin’s father ’ I laughed 
‘Pretty smart of the postmen to have got it here at all ’ I 
went to the manager’s office, set forth the justice of my claim 
to the letter and, havmg paid the fifty-centime surcharge for 
the missmg stamp, had the case unlocked and the letter given 
me We went m to lunch 

‘The wntmg’s magmficent,’ we agreed, laughing, as 
exammed the address at close quarters ‘Thanks to Euchd,’ 
I added ‘That’s what comes of pandermg to the mhng 
passion ’ 

But when I opened the envelope and looked at its contents 
I no longer laughed The letter was brief and almost tele- 
graphical in style ‘Sono dalla Padrona,’ it ran, ‘Non mi 
P lACE HA RubATO IL MIO LiBRO NON VOGLIO SUONARE PlU 

VoGLio Tornare a Casa Venga Subito Guido.’ 

‘What is It?’ 

I handed Elizabeth the letter. ‘That blasted woman’s got 
hold of hnn,’ I said 


Busts of men m Homburg hats, angels bathed m marble tears 
extmguishmg torches, statues of httle girls, cherubs, veiled 
figures, allegories and ruthless realisms — ^the strangest and most 
diverse idols beckoned and gesticulated as we passed Prmted 
mdehbly on tin and embedded m the hvmg rock, the brown 
photographs looked out, under glass, from the humbler crosses, 
headstones, and broken pillars Dead ladies in the cubistic 
geometrical fashions of thirty years ago — two cones of black 
sato meetmg pomt to point at the waist, and the arms a 
sphere to the elbow, a polished cylinder below — smiled mourn- 
fully out of then marble frames, the smihng faces, the white 
hands, were the only recognizably human things that emerged 
from the sohd geometry of their clothes Men with black 
moustaches, men with white beards, yoimg clean-shaven men, 
stared or averted them gaze to show a Roman profile Children 
m theu stiff best opened wide then eyes, smiled hopefully m 
antiapation of the httle bud that was to issue from the camera’s 
mu^le, s^ed sceptically m the knowledge that it wouldn’t 
smiled labonously and obediently because they had been told 
to. In spiky Gothic cottages of marble the ncher dead privately 

one caught a glimpse^ of pale 
Inconsolables weepmg, of distraught Gemuses guardmg^the 
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sS m prosperous sections of the majonty 

smooth Siuous i°ble7ooS '^h' ^^^^antly housed indS 
the mouth of a sepamYe 

our waj « ^ ‘^°"Sht, as Carlo and I made 

these pwple pa^mo? niT® h fnghtful than ours, because 
"niatpSrdidcu^ nf rf we do 

uiateml well-bemi? wfiinhT^TfK*^* tender sohatude for their 
ui stone 3e ^^^tise their dead 

thatch, stiUlmews hved between wattles and under 

than with us Th^ro ’ ^ thought, more vigorously 

for Z statues here 

vaults more Mnvii.-. Shsh graveyard There are more family 
hotel?) tZ 

tombstone there are nhotfurro embedded in every 

bones withm what form fh remmd the powdered 

of Tudem^t ™ ^ f° resume on the Day 

optimsSy on^%S- n" t f° ^^or^ 

~ iXhTr.s^“r 

of wasn’t his fault Though, 

tohavethn.mKr'f^uP^ ““o too, m part, I oulht 

I And he SoMdn’t h^^ &TcwT'^°'" 

worte on co3a 

years, the men a hundred 

°>d man tSen S^l f^ad made S 

-f ■"• 's i? 

SrAt G w 

the end All p advMtage, and to his father’s, too, m 

^oh a good m^aSi his not b,^g 

Untrue — mere lealousv and httl obviously 

jealousy and httle-mmdedness the man wanted 
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to take credit for Gmdo himself, that was all. And the boy^ 
it was obvious, would learn nothmg from him. What he 
needed was a real good professional master 
AU the energy that, if the physicists had knovra their 
busmess, would have been dnvmg dynamos, went into this 
campaign It began the moment we were out of the house, 
mtensively. She would have more chance of success, the 
Signora doubtless thought, if we weren’t there. And besides, 
it was essential to take the opportumty when it offered itself 
and get hold of the child before we could make our bid — ^for 
it was obvious to her that we wanted Gmdo lust as much as 
she did 


Day after day she renewed the assault At the end of a week 
she sent her husband to complain about the state of the vines 
they were m a shocking condition, he had decided, or very 
nearly decided, to give Carlo notice Meekly, shamefacedly, 
m obedience to higher orders, the old gentleman uttered his 
tnmats. Next day Signora Bondi returned to the attack The 
declared, had been in a towermg passion, but 
sue d do her best, her very best, to molhfy him And after a 
si^cant pause she went on to talk about Gmdo 

n the end Carlo gave m The woman was too persistent 
an she held too many trump cards The child could go and 
s ay with her for a month or two on tnal After that, if he 

r^ily expressed a desire to remam with her. she could formally 
adopt hun. 


At the idea of gomg for a hohday to the seaside — and it was 
o tne seaside. Signora Bondi told him , that they were gomg — 
mdo was pleased and exated He had heard a lot about the 
seaborn Rohm ‘Tanta acqua'’ It had sounded almost too 
good to be true And now he was actually to go and see this 
m^el. It was very cheerfully that he parted from his family 
ii hohday by the sea was over, and Signora Bondi 

+ back to her town house m Florence, he began 

homesick The Signora, it was true, treated him ex- 
in V bought him new clothes, took him out to tea 

be™ fiUed to up with cakes, iced straw- 

nrSe chocolates But she made him 

practoe the piano more than he hked, and, what wa.s wnr^e 

she took awoy his EucUd, on the score that he wa^teTloo 

riTt hes and dotvi- 

=ht hes. She told him that she couldn’t take hun at once, 
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but that next week, if he were good and worked hard at his 
piano meanwhile, next week And when the tune came she 
told him that his father didn't want him back And she 
redoubled her pettmg, gave him expensive presents, and stuffed 
him with yet imhealthier foods To no purpose Gmdo didn’t 
hke his new hfe, didn’t want to practise scales, pmed for his 
book, and longed to be back with his brothers and sisters 
Signora Bondi, meanwhile, contmued to hope that time and 
chocolates would eventually make the child hers, and to keep 
his family at a distance, she wrote to Carlo every few days 
letters which still purported to come from the seaside (she 
took the trouble to send them to a fnend, who ported them 
back agam to Florence), and m which she pamted the most 
charming picture of Gmdo’s happmess 
It was then that Gmdo wrote his letter to me Abandoned, 
as he supposed, by his family — ^for that they shouldn’t take the 
trouble to come to see him when they were so near was only 
to be explamed on the hypothesis that they really had given 
him up—he must have looked to me as his last and only hope 
And the letter, with its fantastic address, had been nearly a 
fortnight on its way A fortmght — it must have seemed 
hundreds of years, and as the centunes succeeded one an- 
other, gradually, no doubt, the poor child became convmced 
that I too had abandoned him There was no hope left 

Here we are,’ said Carlo 

1 looked up and found myself confronted by an enormous 
monument In a kmd of grotto hollowed m the flanks of a 
monohth of grey sandstone. Sacred Love, in bronze, was em- 
bracing a funerary um And m bronze letters riveted mto the 
^one was a long legend to the effect that the mconsolable 
Ernesto Bondi had raised this monument to the memory of his 
beloved wife, Annunziata, as a token of his und3ang love for 
one whom, snatched from him by a premature death, he hoped 
very soon to ]om beneath this stone The first Signora Bondi 
bad died m 1912 I thought of the old man leashed to his 
white dog, he must always, I reflected, have been a most 
nxonous husband 

They buned him here ’ 

We stood there for a long time m silence I felt the tears 
commg mto my eyes as I thought of the poor child lymg there 
underground I thought of those luimnous grave eyes, and the 
curve of that beautifid forehead, the droop of the melancholy 
biouth, of the expression of dehght which ill umin ed his face 
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when he learned of some new idea that pleased him, when he 
heard a piece of music that he liked /Vnd this beautiful small 
being was dead, and the spirit that inhabited this form, the 
ama^mg spirit, that too had been destroyed almost before it 
had begun to exist 

unhappiness that must have preceded the final act, 
the child s despair, the conviction of his utter abandonment 
—those were terrible to thmk of, temble. 

better come away now,’ I said at last, and 
ouchM Carlo on the arm He was standmg there hke a blind 
man, ms eyes shut, his face slightly hfted towards the Hgbt; 
rom between his closed eyehds the tears welled out, hung 
tor a moment, and trickled down his cheeks. His hps trembled 

^11 that he was makmg an effort to keep them 

still Come away,’ I repeated 

The face which had been still m its sorrow, was suddenly 
con sed, he opened his eyes,* and through the tears they 
were bnght mth a violent anger. ‘I shaU kill her,’ he said, 
fall! 4.U ^ When I think of him throwing himself out, 

^ * With his two hands he made a 

Qin-a ^ bunging them down from over his head and 

tf, with a sudden jerk when they were on a level 

wth his breast ‘And then crash ’ He shuddered ‘She’s as 

T though she had pushed him down herself 

IshaU loUher’ He clenched his teeth 

o be angry is easier than to be sad, less painful It is 
co^ortmg to thmk of revenge ‘Don’t talk like that,’ I said 
TT Stupid. And what would be the pomt?’ 

ft ^ if u those fits before, when gnef became too painful 
u e had tried to escape from it Aager had been the easiest 
I had had, before this, to persuade him 
thcii-’ T° harder path of gnef ‘It’s stupid to talk hke 
loK ’ i ^speated, and I led him away through the ffhastlv 

temble evin 

fro^ Sn cemetery, and were walking down 

towards the Piazzale Michelangelo below he 
tod become calmer His anger had subsided agam the 

ne™''£™e''^‘“ 1 s^tength fnd its bitter- 

the citA Jto^ll^lT S'' ‘°“lt do™ 

-grS SianL Whn ^ clouds 

^f^tos “d between them 

P tcties Of a thin, transparent blue Its lantern level, almost. 
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with our eyes, the dome of the cathedral revealed itself m all 
Its grandiose lightness, its vastness and aenal strength On 
the innumerable brown and rosy roofs of the aty the after- 
noon sunlight lay softly, sumptuously, and the towers were as 
though varnished and enamelled rath an old gold I thought 
of all the Men who had hved here and left the visible traces of 
their spirit and conceived extraordinary thmgs I thought 
of the dead chil d 

From LmxE Mexican (1924) 
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The drawing-room was on the first floor. The indistinct, in- 
articulate noise of many voices floated dov.n the stairs, uhe 
the roaring of a distant train Gregory took off Ills greatcoa 
and handed it to the parlour-maid ^ , 

‘Don’t trouble to show me up,’ he said ‘I know the i\a> 
Always so considerate I And yet, for some reason, servan 
would never do anythmg for lum, they despised and dish.vC 
him 

‘Don’t bother,’ he insisted. ^ , 

The parlour-maid, who was young, with iugh colours and 
yellow hair, looked at him, he thought, with silent contempt 
and walked away In all probability, he reflected, she had 
never meant to show him up He felt humihated yet once 
more 

A mirror hung at the bottom of the stairs He peered at 
his image, gave his hair a pat, his tie a straighterung touch 
His face was smooth and egg-shaped, he had regular features, 
pale hair, and a very small mouth, mth cupid’s bow ®nects m 
the upper hp A curate’s face Secretly, he thought hun- 
self handsome and was always astomshed that more people 
were not of his opmion 

Gregory mounted the stairs, polishing his monocle as he 
went The volume of sound mcreased At the landmg, where 
the staircase turned, he could see the open door of the drawing- 
room At first he could see only the upper quarter of the tall 
doorway and, through it, a patch of ceihng, but with every 
step he saw more — a strip of wall below the cormce, a picture, 
the heads of people, theur whole bodies, their legs and feet 
At the penultimate step, he inserted his monocle and replaced 
his handkerchief m his pocket Squanng his shoulders, he 
marched m — almost mihtanly, he flattered himself His 
hostess was standmg near the window, at the other side of the 
room He advanced towards her, aheady, though she had 
not yet seen him, mechanically smihng his greetmgs The 
room was crowded, hot, and misty with agarette smoke The 
noise was almost palpable, Gregory felt as though he were 
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pushing his ivay labonously through some denser element 
Neck-deepj he waded through noise, still holdmg preaously 
above the flood his smile He presented it, mtact, to his 
hostess 

‘Good evenmg, Hermione’ 

‘Ah, Gregory How dehghtfull Good evenmg’ 

‘I adore your dress,’ said Gregory, consaentiously foUowmg 
the advice of the enviably successful fnend who had told him 
that one should never neglect to pay a compliment, however 
manifestly msmcere It wasn’t a dress, for that matter 
But, of course, poor dear Hermione contnved to rum anythmg 
she put on She was quite malignantly ungraceful and ugly — 
on purpose, it always seemed to Gregory ‘Too lovely,’ he 
cooed m his rather high voice 

Hermione smiled with pleasure ‘I’m so glad,’ she began 
But before she could get any further, a loud voice, nasally 
chanting, mterrupted her 

‘Behold the monster Polypheme, behold the monster Poly- 
pheme,’ it quoted, musically, from Acts and Gcdatea 
Gregory flushed A large hand slapped him m the middle 
of the back, below the shoulder-blades His body emitted the 
drum-hke thud of a patted retriever 
‘Well, Polypheme’, the voice had ceased to smg and was 
conversational — ‘well, Polypheme, how are you?’ 

‘Very well, thanks,’ Gregory rephed, without lookmg round 
It was that drunken South Afncan brute, Paxton ‘Very well, 
thanks, Silenus,’ he added 

Paxton had called him Polypheme because of his monocle 
Polypheme, the one-eyed, wheel-eyed Cyclops Tit for mytho- 
logies tat In future, he would always Paxton Silenus 
‘Bravo 1 ’ shouted Paxton. Gregory wmced and gasped under 
a second, heartier slap ‘Pretty high-class, this party Eh, 
Hermione? Pretty cultured, what? It isn’t every day that 
a hostess can hear her guests shootmg Greco-Roman witticisms 
at one another I congratulate you, Hermione ’ He put his 
arm round her waist ‘I congratulate you on us ’ 

Hermione disengaged herself ‘Don’t be a bore, Paxton,’ 
she said impatiently 

Paxton laughed theatncally ‘Ha, hal’ A villam’s laugh 
on the melodrama stage And it was not his laughter only 
that was theatneal, his whole jierson parodied the old-time 
tr^edian The steep aquihne profile, the deeply sunken eyes, 
the black hair worn rather long — they were charactensuc. 
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spoke with an ironical courtesy. 
boo?i’^°°'' himseh. Boozy and lU-mannered 

‘Idiot I’ said Hermione, and moved away. 

^rego^ made a movement to follow her, but Paxton caught 
im y the sleeve. Tell me/ he mquired earnestly, ‘why do 
you wear a monocle, Polypheme?’ ^ ^ 

^ reaUy want to know,’ Gregory answered stiffly, 

^ happen to be short-sighted and 
asttgnatic m the left eye and not m the nght.’ 

nf astigmatic?’ the other repeated m tones 

‘Short-sighted and astigmatic? God 
r\ V J thought It was because you wanted to look 
like a duke on the musical-comedy stage ’ 

^leant to be one of frankly amazed 
InrrpHihl^^ should have imagmed such a thing' 

comfnt ^ emba^assment and dis- 
course Pa through the amusement For m reahty, of 

too nearly right Conscious, only 

ful arrno-an^ ° ^ provmciahsm, his lack of success- 

for trvino- made the ocuhst’s diagnosis an excuse 

vaiTT^^ ° smarter, more msolent, and impressive In 
rnnfiripn ^ had done nothmg to mcrease his seLE- 

^ never at ease when he wore it. Monocle- 

harl nr>t ^ ®^ded, are like poets bom, not made Cambndge 
tnrpH smfflcated the midland grammar-school boy. Cul- 
weali-W V leanmgs, he was always aware of bemg the 

hT^Z 1 manufacturers heir. He could not get used to 
ffls monocle Most of the tune, m spite of the oculist’s recom- 

when he°wfflkp/^^?i strmg, a pendulum 

souD involvmg itself messily, when he ate, m 

occasionallv f' ^ marmalade and the butter. It was only 
admsted ^ favourable circumstances, that Gregory 

admSpH stffl that he kept it on7e 

^ a few seconds even ^th- 

seldom 

SomPfimZ k ^ favourable to Gregorys everiass' 

?oTs'=rrt To weTa™™* r ‘r 

miserablV; the SotiST “ of the poor, the 

comment on their lot at oo tnumphantly pointed a 
betic have Vmost h; 1 ni T'i “<1 ‘h® “alpha- 

^uch symbol orsup?„‘rc^t/ Grl'“®*“S 

supenor caste. Gregory was not laughter- 
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proof, he lacked the lordly confidence and unawareness of 
nature’s monocle-wearers He did not know how to ignore 
the poor, to treat them, if it were absolutely necessary to have 
dealings with them, as machmes or domestic anunals He had 
seen too much of them m the days when his father was ahve 
and had compelled him to take a practical mterest m the 
busmess It was the same lack of confidence that made hun 
almost as chary of fixmg his eyeglass m the presence of the 
nch With them, he never felt qmte sure that he had a nght 
to his monocle He felt himself a parvenu to monoculanty 
And then there were the mteUigent Their company, too, was 
most unfavourable to the eyeglass Eye^lassed, how could one 
talk of senous thmgs? ‘Mozart,’ you nught say, for example, 
Mozart is so pure, so spiritually beautiful ’ It was unthink- 
able to speak those words with a disk of crystal screwed mto 
your left eye-socket No, the environment was only too rarely 
favourable Still, bemgnant orcumstances did sometimes 
present themselves Hermione’s half-Bohemian parties, for 
®^^ple But he had reckoned without Paxton 
Amused, amazed, he laughed As though by accident, the 
monocle dropped from his eye ‘ Oh, put it back,’ cned Paxton, 
put It back, I implore you,’ and himself caught the glass, 
where it dangled over Gregory’s stomach, and tned to replace it 
Gregory stepped back, with one hand he pushed away his 
^rsecutor, with the other he tned to snatch ^e monocle from 
between his fingers Paxton would not let it go 
^I implore you,’ Paxton kept repeatmg 
Give It me at once,’ said Gregory fimously but m a low 
voice, so that people should not look round and see the gro- 
tesque cause of the quarrel He had never been so outrageously 
made a fool of 

Paxton gave it him at last ‘Forgive me,’ he said, with mock 
Pemtence ‘Forgive a poor drunken colomal who doesn’t know 
what ’s done m the best soaety and what isn’t You must 
remember I ’m only a boozer, just a poor, hard-working 
drunWd You know those registration forms they give you 
French hotels? Name, date of buth, and so on You 
know?’ 


I^gory nodded, with digmty 

Well, when it comes to profession, I always write “ ivrogne ” 
Tf T*> I ’m sober enough to remember the French word 

^ I m too far gone, I lust put “Drunkard ’’ They all know 
English, nowadavs ’ 
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‘ Oh/ said Gregory coldly. 

It s a capital profession,’ Paxton confided. ‘It permits you 
to do whatever you like — any damned thing that comes into 

+ arms round any woman you fancy, 

tell her the most gross and fantastic impertmences, insult the 
men, laugh m people’s faces— everything ’s permitted to the 
poor dnmkard, particularly if he’s only a poor colomal and 
doesn t kn^ any better Verb, sap Take the hmt from me, 
0 oy ^rop the monocle. It ’s no damned good. Be a 
oozer, you 11 Imve much more fun. Which remmds me that 

sober ’ ^oie dnnk at all costs I ’m getting 

He disappeared mto the crowd. Reheved, Gregory looked 
round m search of familiar faces As he looked, he polished 

Ms monocle, took the opportumty to wipe his forehead, then 
put the glass to his eye. 

msinuatmgly between the 

an hi’if ^ ^ (‘Excuse me’) between the 

backs of two standmg groups. ‘ Excuse me.’ 

som^pnH M over there, by the fire-place Ran- 

thpir Haig and ifiss Camperdown He jomed m 

1 talkmg about Mrs. Mandragore. 

wprp Ko ^ ° ^ familiar stones about that famous hon-himtress 
repeated He himself repeated two or three, with 
Perfected by a hundred telhngs In the 
sudHpnlv ct ^lie top of an elaborate gesture, he 

heard thp r^A gnmacmg, gesticulatmg, he suddenly 

phrases repeatmg, by heart, the old 

thP ,”^y^oes one come to parties, why on earth? Always 
samp -no 1 people, the same dull scandal, and one’s own 

he Each time But he smirked, he mimed, 

audftnrf through to the end S 

ashamed ortamseu''" K felt 

ATnnrirprr,^ ^Piself. Ransom began teUmg the story of Mrs 

mTh^S, f Maharajah of Patalilpur h 7 loomed 

tarn, they were'ShLo® ^ ®''hmd 

M^dmgore Ptetendmg to snule at the 

beginnmg of the end,’ the pohtician was savin o- 
^ ^ ^ cheerful voice 

mtense“ o.« &:r®r°“ M^dragore's 

how I urfere ’the eS?.- S'^t“«-‘“if you knew 
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position was due to the fact that we started the 
mdustnd ^em before any one else Now, when the rest of 
tte world has followed our example, we find it ’s a disadvantage 
to have started first AH our eqmpment is old-fash ’ 

Uregorj^’ called Mary Haig, ‘what ’s your story about the 
Unknown Soldier?’ 

Unknown Soldier?’ said Gregory vaguely, trying to catch 
what was bemg said behind him ^ s 

^^The latest arrivals have the latest ma chin ery It ’s obvious 

^ow the one The Mandragore’s party, you know ’ 
UU, when she asked us all to tea to meet the Mother of the 
Unknown Soldier ’ 

Italy,’ the pohtician was saymg m his loud, joUy 
oice In future, we shall always have one or two milhons 
we population than we can employ Living on the State ’ 
One or two milhons He thought of the Derby Perhaps 
Here might be a hundred thousand m that crowd Ten 
twenty Derbies, all half starved, walking through the 
weets with brass bands and banners He let his monocle fall 
U3t send five pounds to the London Hospital, he thought 
our thousand eight hundred a year Thirteen pounds a day 
taxes, of course Taxes were terrible Monstrous, sir, 

, He tned to feel as mdignant about taxes as those 

genUemen who get red m the face when they talk about 
1 ]®’? 2ut somehow, he couldn't manage to do it And after 
were no excuse, no justification He felt all at once 
mn depressed Still, he tried to comfort himself, not 

re thM twenty or twenty-five out of the two milhon could 
1 ® ^ j income Twenty-five out of two milhons — ^it was 
“^nsoryl But he was not consoled 
MflTia thmg is’ — Ransom was still talkmg about the 

hon isn’t really m the least mterested m her 

5 ^ j begm teUmg you about what Anatole France 

n,],. wid then forget m the middle, out of pure boredom, 
she ’s talkmg about ’ 

Ran " God, thought Gregory How often had he heard 
tciv makmg the same reflections on the Mandragore’s 
often 1 He’d be brmgmg out that bit 
ut tbe chimpanzees m half a moment Gold help us I 

you ever watched the chimpanzees at the Zoo?’ said 
m ‘The way they pick up a straw or a banana skm 
^^wmine it for a few seconds with a passionate attention ’ 
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He went through a simian pantomime. ‘Then, suddenly, get 

rauu/ their fingers and lo^ok 

round vaguely m search of something else. They always re- 

bems^elmec;^^ Mandragore and her guests. The way she 
woTd/then Sf once ® 

\ He mumbled somethmg 

^alk to anTdl somebody he must 

c?mvd Oh d^fPP^red ‘Excuse me,’ slug-hke, through the 

rorTerhe fn^^H ^PP^^- it aU' In a 

tumblers m theirSls 

tha^mk^°^' teU me where you got 

in the d^e^^hon^f^^-vT^^ seemed the only hope. Crane pointed 
room nito the back drawmg- 

at Gregory over thp^t^ ^^s witho^ speaking, drank, and wmked 
an acadS^t r ^ P ^ had a face that looked like 
me,^h“ sid alouT^f .T the crowd. ‘Excuse 

At the farther^end oiTthe^ saying, ‘God help us ’ 

with bottles and glasses ^ Th^nro^ drawmg-room was a table 
on a sofa near by glass drunkard was sittmg 

himself about alf the npn i ^ personal remarks to 

‘ Christ P hi ^ P^°P^® "^ho came withm earshot. 

‘Chnst! Look at^ ^P 

in cloth of gold and pearls ^ ‘ cS r^^ShHld^''" 

' ‘to^MrFr4-he^ be^d^he“' 

face very close to that'of approaching her horse-hke 

‘you who know nil , speaking appeal- 

‘Is it poslul?’ pHi mathematics, teU me ll ’ 

England’s green and the pr^essional drunkard. ‘In 

hismelodrfr^lLia^^^'^^^^^ Ha,ha,ha!’ Helaughed 

himsehi^^Thl lauaW^^h 1 romantic he thinks 

"Si;-'' 

fluid out some whisky and 
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of a man who helps himself to whisky and soda on the stage 
He took a sip^ then elaborately acted the part of one who takes 
out his handkerchief and blows his nose 

Don’t they make one beheve m birth control, all these 
people/ continued the professional drunkard ‘If only their 
parents could have had a few mtimate words with Slopes! 
Heigh hoi’ He uttered a styhzed Shakespeanan sigh 
Buffoon, thought Gregory And the worst is that if one 
called him one, he ’d pretend that he ’d said so himself, all the 
hme And so he has, of course, just to be on the safe side 
But m reahty, it ’s obvious, the man thmks of himself as a sort 
of Musset or up-to-date Byron A beautiful soul, darkened 
and embittered by expenence Ugh! 

Still pretending to be unaware of the professional boozer’s 
proximity, Gregory went through the actions of the man 
who sips 

How clear you make itl’ Mrs Labadie was sajung, pomt 
clank, mto the young mathematiaan’s face She smil^ at 
him , the horse, thought Gregory, has a tembly human expression 
Well,’ said the young mathematician nervously, ‘now we 
come on to Riemann ’ 

Biemann!’ Mrs Labadie repeated, with a kmd of ecstasy 
BiemannI’ as though the geometnaan’s soul were in his name 
Gregory wished that there were somebody to talk to, some- 
h^y who would reheve him of the necessity of acting the part 
" Unaware mdifference before the scrutimzmg eyes of Paxton 
He leaned agamst the wall m the attitude of one who falls, all 
cf a sudden, mto a brown study Blankly and pensively, he 
stared at a pomt on the opposite wall, high up, just below the 
wilmg People must be wondenng, he reflected, what he was 
Hunkmg about And what was he thmkmg about? Himself 
‘^ty, vanity Oh, the gloom, the misery of it all ! 
Bolypheme!’ 

He pretended not to hear 
Polypheme!’ It was a shout this tune 
Gregory shghtly overacted the part of one who is suddenly 
oused from profoundest meditation He started, bhnkmg, 

‘ aiT '^®^cd, he turned his head 

Ah, Paxton,’ he said ‘Silenus! I hadn’t noticed tliat you 
"ere there’ 

Hadn’t you?’ said the professional drunkard ‘That aas 
w^ed clever of you What were you thmkmg about so 
Picturesquely there?’ 
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‘Oh, nothing,’ said Gregory, smiling vath the modest con- 
fusion of the Ihinker, caught m the act _ _ v- v,* , 

‘Just what I imagined,’ said Pa\ton. ‘Nothing. Nothing 
at all Jesus Chnst'’ he added for himself ^ ^ 

Gregory’s smile was rather sickly. He a\ erted his face ana 
passed once more into meditation It seemed, m the circum- 
stances, the best thmg he could do. Dreamily, as though 
unconsaous of what he was doing, he emptied his glass. ^ 
‘Cnppen’’ he heard the professional drunkard muttering. 
‘It ’s hke a funeral Joyless, joyless ’ 

‘Well, Gregory.’ 

Gregory did another of his graceful starts, his dazed blmkmgs. 
He had been afraid, for a moment, that Spiller was going ro 
respect his meditation and not speak to him. That would 
have been very embarrassing ^ 

‘SpiUer*’ he exclaimed with delight and astonishment. Hy 
dear chap.’ He shook him heartdy by the hand 

Square-faced, with a wade mouth and an immense forehead, 
framed m copious and curly hair, Spiller looked hke a Victorian 
celebrity His fnends declared that he might actually 
been a Georgian celebrity but for the fact that he preferred 
talkmg to wntmg. 

‘Just up for the day,’ explained Spdler. ‘I couldn’t st^d 
another hour of the bloody country Working all day. No 
company but my own I find I bore myself to death ’ He 
helped himself to whisky 

‘Jesus' The great man! Ha, ha'’ The professional drun- 
kard covered his face ^vith his hands and shuddered^ violently. 

‘Do you mean to say you came specially for this? asked 
Gregory, wavmg his hand to mdicate the party at large 
‘Not specially. Incidentally. I heard that Hermione was 
givmg a party, so I dropped in ’ . 

‘Why does one go to parties?’ sand Gregory, unconsciously 
assummg somethmg of the embittered Bjnromc manner of the 
professional drunkard. 

‘To satisfy the cravmgs of the herd instmet.’ Spdler rephed 
to the rhetorical question without hesitation and with a pontifi- 
cal air of mfallibihty ‘Just as one pursues women to satisfy 
the cravmgs of the reproductive instmet ’ Spdler had an 
impressive way of making everythmg he said sound very 
scientific; it all seemed to come straight from the horse’s 
mouth, so to speak Vague-mmded Gregory found him most 
stimulatmg 
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cro 3 d? ’ parties just in order to be in a 

‘fteasely/ SpiUer replied ‘Just to feel the warmth of the 
aerd around one and sniff the smeU of one’s feUow-humans ’ 
He snuffed the thick, hot air 

vpr! Gregory ‘It ’s certainly 

vety hard to think of any other reason ’ 

Tpnc^ round the room as though searchmg for other 

i^^ons And surprisingly he found one Molly Voles He 
fl^not seen her before j she must have only just amved 
1 ve got a rapital idea for a new paper,’ began SpUler 

Gregory did not show much curiosity How 
oeautifuJ her neck was, and those thm arms ' 

a uterature, and science,’ Spiller continued ‘The idea ’s 

thp o modem one It ’3 to brmg saence mto touch with 

thrpp^ saence— all 

ly 8 ^ You see the notion?’ 

hnnfn^L Gregory, ‘I see’ He was lookmg at MoUy, 
stpaH-f ^ her eye He caught it at last, that cool and 
^ey eye She smiled and nodded 

‘I ® 

splendid,’ answered Gregory with a sudden 
S 11 astonished his mterlocutor 

claH> K ^ severe face shone with pleasure ‘Oh, I’m 
much’ ^ '"“T glad mdeed that you like it so 

Gr^ory extravagantly ‘Simply 
‘1 wn seemed really glad to see him, he thought 

casualnp ‘■~m™g/ SpiUer pursued, with a rather elaborate 
me ‘I was thmkmg you might like to help 

thoii5n„4 thmg One could float it comfortably with a 
and pounds of capital ’ 

m iti faded out of Gregory’s face, it became blank 

dioiisanH roundness He shook his head ‘If I had a 
Was tliir.) he said regretfully Damn the man ' he 

niruang Setting me a trap like that 

‘And'bteEf^^^^ ‘Hut, my dear fcUowl’ He laughed 

an extm j ® “■ per cent mvestment I can collect 

Grp(Trv.^™'u strong set of contributors, you know ’ 

‘And ® ,ok his head once more ‘iMas,’ he said, ‘alas!’ 

°f soaety > *" ^ msistcd SpiUer, ‘you ’d be a benefactor 

mpossible ’ Gregory was firm, he planted his feet like a 
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donkey and would not be moved. Money \sa3 the one thing 
be never had a difficulty m being firm about. 

‘ But come/ said Spiller, * come. What 's a thousand pounds 
to a millionaire like you? You ’ve got — how much have you 
got?’ 

Gregory stared him glassily in the eyes ^ 

‘Twelve hundred a year/ he said ‘Say fourteen hundred ’ 
He could see that Spiller didn’t beheve him. Damn the man' 
Not that he really expected him to beheve; but still 
‘And then there are one’s taxes/ he added plaintively, ‘and 
one’s contributions to chanties ’ He remembered that fiver 
he was gomg to send to the London Hospital ‘The London 
Hospital, for example — always short of money.’ He shook his 
head sadly. ‘Quite impossible, I’m afraid’ He thought of 
all the unemployed, ten Derby crowds, half starved, with 
banners and brass bands He felt himself blushmg Damn 
the man' He was funous with SpiUer. 

Two voices sounded simultaneously in his ears* the pro- 
fessional drunkard’s and another, a woman’s — Molly’s. 

‘The succubus'’ groaned the professional drunkard *ii ne 
manqiiatt que (a T 

‘Impossible?’ said Molly’s voice, unexpectedly repeatmg his 
latest word ‘What ’s impossible?’ 

‘Well ’ said Gregory, embarrassed, and hesitated. 

It was Spdler who explained. 

‘Why, of course Gregory can put up a thousand pounds/ 
said Molly, when she had learned what was the subject at issue 
She looked at him mdignantly, contemptuously, as though 
reproachmg him for his avance 

‘You know better than I, then/ said Gregory, trying to take 
the airy jocular Ime about the matter He remembered what 
the enviably successful fnend had told him about compliments. 
‘How lovely you look m that white dress, Molly'’ he added, 
and tempered the jocularity of his smile with a glance that was 
meant to be at once insolent and tender. ‘Too lovely/ he 
repeated, and put up his monocle to look at her 

‘Thank you,’ she said, lookmg back at him unwavenngly. 
Her eyes were calm and bnght Agamst that firm and pene- 
trating regard his jocularity, his attempt at msolent tenderness, 
punctured and crumpled up He averted his eyes, he let fall 
his eyeglass It was a weapon he did not dare or know how 
to use — ^it made him look ndiculous He was like horse-faced 
Mrs. Labadie flirting coquettashly with her fan 
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‘I 'd like to discuss the question in any case/ he said to 
SpnieTj glad of any excuse to escape from those eyes ‘But 
I assure you I really can’t Not the whole thousand, at 
any rate/ he added, feeling despairingly that he had been 
forced against his will to surrender 
‘MoUyl’ shouted the professional drunkard 
Obediently she went and sat down beside him on the 
sofa. 

‘Well, Tom,’ she said, and laid her hand on his knee ‘How 
are you?’ 

‘As I always am, when you ’re anywhere about,’ answered 
the professional drunkard tragically ‘insane’ He put his 
arm round her shoulders and leaned towards her ‘Utterly 
insane ’ 

‘I’d rather we didn’t sit like this, you know’ She smiled 
at him, they looked at one another closely Then Paxton 
withdrew his arm and leaned back m his comer of the sofa 
Lookmg at them, Gregory was suddenly convinced that they 
were lovers We needs must love the lowest when we see it 
Ail Molly’s lovers were hke that ruffians 
He turned to Spiller ‘Shouldn’t we go back to my rooms? ’ 
he suggested, mterruptmg him m the midst of a long explanatory 
discourse about the projected paper ‘It’ll be qmeter there 
“d less stuffy ’ Molly and Paxton, Molly and that drunken 
brute Was it possible? It was certain he had no doubts 
hot ’3 get out of this beastly place quickly,’ he added 
‘All nght/ Spiller agreed ‘One last lashmg of whisky to 
support us on the way ’ He reached for the bottle 
Gregory drank nearly hnlf a tumbler, undiluted A few 
yards down the street, he realized that he was rather tipsy^ 
I think I must have a very feebly developed herd mstmct, 
he said ‘How I hate these crowds 1’ Molly and Silenus- 
^^tonl He imagmed their loves And he had thought that 
Snehad been glad to see him, when ffirst he caught her eye 
Imey emerged mto Bedford Square The gardens were as 
atWy mysterious as a piece of country woodland Woodland 
"atnout, whisky wthin, combmed to make Gregory’s melancholy 
vo^ ‘C/itf faro saiz’ Eundice?' he softly sang 

Vou can do ivithout her very well,’ said Spiller, replying 
^ the quotation ‘That ’s the swindle and stupidity of love 
^ch tune you feel convinced that it 's something immensely 
S^ticant and everlasUng you feel infinitely Each time 
hree weeks later you’re beginning to find her boring, or 
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‘Quite/ said Gregory. One of his monocular glances had 
been received wth a smile of invitation, she was ugly, un- 
fortunately, and obviously professional Haughtily he glared 
past her, as though she were not there 
‘But whether Tolstoy was nght,’ SpiIIer was meditatively 
saymg, ‘I never feel sure Is it true, what he says, that the 
function of art is the conveyance of emotion? In part, I 
should say, but not exclusively, not exclusively.’ He shook 
his large head. 

‘ I seem to be gettmg tipsier,’ said Gregory, more to himself 
than to his companion He still walked correctly, but he was 
conscious, too conscious, of the fact. And the suspicion of 
queasmess was becoimng well founded. 

Spiller did not hear or, hearmg, ignored the remark. ‘For 
me,’ he contained, ‘ the mam function of art is to impart know- 
ledge The artist knows more than the rest of us. He is 
bom knowmg more about his soul than we know of ours, and 
more about the relations existmg between his soul and the 
cosmos He anticipates what will be common knowledge m a 
higher state of development Most of our modems are primi- 
tives compared with the most advanced of the dead ’ 

‘Qmte,’ said Gregory, not hstemng His thoughts were 
elsewhere, with his eyes 

‘Moreover,’ Spiller went on, ‘he can say what he knows, and 
say it m such a way that our own mdimentary, incoherent, 
unrealized knowledge of what he talks about falls mto a 
kmd of pattern — ^hke iron filings under the mfluence of the 
magnet ’ 

There were three of them — ^ravishmgly, provocatively young 
— standmg m a group at the pavement’s edge They chattered, 
they stared with bright derisive eyes at the passers-by, they 
commented m audible whispers, they burst mto irrepressible 
shrill laughter. Spiller and Gregory approached, were spied 
by one of the three, who nudged her feUows 
‘Oh, Lord'’ 

They giggled, they laughed aloud, they were contorted with 
mockery 

‘Look at old Golhwog!’ That was for Spiller, who walked 
bareheaded, his large grey hat m his hand 

‘And the nuf’ Another yell for the monocle 
‘It ’s that magnetic power,’ said Spiller, qmte unaware of the 
lovely derision of which he was the object, ‘that power of 
organmng mental chaos mto a pattern, which makes a tmth 
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valuable than a truth uttered 

saennncally, m prose 

reproving, Gregory wagged a finger at the mockers 
Pierang yeU The two men passed, 

tSSr jauntier and jolhe^ 

er, Dut the suspicion was npenmg to a certamty 

men Spiller, ‘I may know well enough that all 

form knowledge is organized and given a 

SKMrV increased and deepened, when Shake- 

way to d^ty^d°M\h^’ y^terdays havmg hghted fools the 

oanmn ^rymg to tlunk of an excuse for giving his com- 

shp and turmng back to dally with the three 
ould love them all, simultaneously 

La touffe ^chevelde 

iJe baisers quo les dieuv gardaient si bien 

unposmg on his 
^ SpiUer was qmte nght, old unbecile!) 
thouuK ^ of forms SpiUer’s words came to him as 

® ^i?“ ^ distance 

well nc Corialan overture is a piece of new knowledge, as 
Hp ^ oomposer of existmg chaotic knowledge ’ 
of natim» ] droppmg m at the Momco, pretext a call 

on never return Old unbecile, maundermg 

mterastin^*^ mightn’t have been qmte 

thought u® "Sht moment But now And he 

a thoiKor,^° doubt, that he was gomg to tap turn, Gregory, for 
bis dene ° P°“ods 1 Gregory could have laughed aloud But 
tiDsuipco P*' ^god with an uneasy consaousness that his 
‘Somp oofimtely taken a new and disqmetmg form 
Sudden? j landscapes,’ he heard SpiUer saymg 

street m Irom a shadowed doorway a few yards down the 
thine n K them, there emerged, slowly, tremulously, a 

squMheH h pf black tatters that moved on a pair of old 
ft had » ?°°ts, that was topped by a broken, dog’s-eared hat 
one of wh '^^y'Uoloured and emaciated It had hands, m 
tts moutli ® *^^y matchboxes It opened 

Were mioCT which two or three of the discoloured teeth 
I'ocoenwpri R’t **■ ^ but maudibly Gregory thought he 

‘Certain ^’^y God, to Thee’ They approached 

8piller wp trescoes of Giotto, certain early Greek sculptures,’ 
out on with his mtemunable cat^ogue 
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somebody else rolls the eye and the infinite emotions are trans- 
f erred and you ’re off on another eternal week-end. It ’s a sort 
of practical joke Very stupid and disagreeable. But then 
nature’s humour isn’t ours ’ 

‘You think it ’s a joke, that infinite feelmg?’ asked Gregory 
mdignantly ‘I don’t. I believe that it represents something 
real, outside ourselves, somethmg in the structure of the 
universe ’ 

‘A difierent umverse with every mistress, eh?’ 

‘But if it occurs only once m a hfetime?’ asked Gregory in 
a maudlm voice He longed to tell his companion how un- 
happy he felt about Molly, how much unhappier than anybody 
had ever felt before. 

‘It doesn’t,’ said SpiUer. 

‘But if I say it does?’ Gregory hiccoughed. 

‘That ’s only due to lack of opportumties,’ Spiller replied m 
his most decisively scientific, ex cathedra manner. 

‘I don’t agree with you,’ was all that Gregory could say 
feebly He decided not to mention his unhappiness. SpiUer 
might not be a sympathetic listener. Coarse old devil! 

‘Personally,’ Spiller contmued, ‘I’ve long ago ceased trying 
to make sense of it I just accept these infmite emotions for 
what they are — very stimulatmg and exciting while they last 
— and don’t attempt to rationalize or explam them It ’s the 
only sane and scientific way of treatmg the facts ’ 

There was a silence They had emerged into the bnlhance 
of the Tottenham Court Road The polished roadway reflected 
the arc lamps The entrances to the cmema palaces were 
caverns of glarmg yellow hght A pair of buses roared past 
‘They’re dangerous, those infimte emotions,’ Spiller went 
on, ‘very dangerous I once came withm an inch of getting 
married on the strength of one of them. It began on a steamer. 
You know what steamers are The extraordinary aphrodisiac 
effects sea voyagmg has on people who aren’t used to it, especi- 
ally women' They really ought to be studied by some com- 
petent physiologist Of course, it may be simply the result of 
idleness, high feeding, and constant proxmuty — ^though I doubt 
if you ’d get the same results m sumlar circumstances on land. 
Perhaps the total change of environment, from earth to water, 
undermmes the usual terrestrial prejudices Perhaps the very 
shortness of the voyage helps — the sense that it ’s so soon 
conung to an end that rosebuds must be gathered and hay 
made while the sun shines Who knows?’ He shrugged his 
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shoulders ‘But m any case, it’s most extraordinary Well, 
It began, as I say, on a steamer ’ 

Gregory listen^ A few mmutes smce the trees of Bedford 
^uare had waved m the darkness of his boozily maudhn soul 
^e lights, the noise, the movement of the Tottenham Court 
Road were now behind his eyes as well as before them He 
hstened, gnnnmg The story lasted well mto the Charmg 
Cross Road 

By the tune it had come to an end, Gregory was feehng m 
an entirely jolly and jaunty mood He had associated himself 
with SpiUer, Spinel’s adventures were his He guffawed with 
“Ughter, he readjusted his monocle, which had been danghng 
all this tune at the end of its string, which had been tinkl i n g 
at every step agamst the buttons of his waistcoat (A broken 
heart, it must be obvious to any one who has the shghtest 
senabihty, cannot possibly wear an eyeglass) He too was 
a bit of a dog, now He hiccoughed, a certam suspiaon of 
queasmess tempered his jolhty, but it was no more than the 
laintest suspiaon Yes, yes, he too knew all about hfe on 
Reamers, even though the longest of his sea voyages had only 
i*' from Newhaven to Dieppe 

iVhen they reached Cambridge Circus, the theatres were just 
disgorgmg their audiences The pavements were crowded, the 
aw was full of noise and the perfume of women. Overhead, the 
signs ivmced and twitched The theatre vestibules brightly 
glared It was an unanstocratic and vulgar luxury, to which 
Oregory had no difficulty m feehng himself superior Through 
^ Cyclopean monocle, he gazed mqmrmgly at every woman 
they passed He felt wonderfully reckless (the queasmess was 
the nearest suspiaon of an unpleasant sensation), wonderfully 
jolly, and— yes, that was cunous— large larger tVinn life As 
for Molly Voles, he 'd teach her 
‘Lovely creature, that,’ he said, indicatmg a cloak of pink 
silk and gold, a close-cropped golden head 
Spillcr nodded mdillerenUy ‘About that paper of ours,’ 
he ^d thoughtfully ‘I was thinkmg that we might sUrt off 
wth a senes of articles on the metaphjsical basis of saence, 
the reasons, histoncal and philosophical, that we haic for 
assuming that saenufic truth is true ’ 

‘H’m,’ said Gregory 

'And concurrently a senes on the meaning and point of art. 
Start nght frotn the beginning m both cases Quite a good idea, 
don’t you think?' ^ *ue.i. 
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The thing looked at them, Gregory looked at the thing- 
Their eyes met Gregory expanded his left eye-socket The j 
monocle dropped to the end of its silken tether. He felt in his 
nght-hand trouser pocket, the pocket where he kept his silv^, 
for a sixpence, a slnllmg even. The pocket contained only 
four half-crowns Half a crown? He hesitated, drew one of 
the corns half-way to the surface^ then let it fall agam with a 
chink. He dipped his left hand mto his other trouser pocket; 
he withdrew it, full. Into the proffered tray he dropped three 
penmes and a halfpenny 
‘No, I don’t want any matches,’ he said 
Gratitude interrupted the hymn Gregory had never felt so 
much ashamed m his life. His monocle tinkled agamst the 
buttons of his waistcoat. Dehberately, he placed one foot 
before the other, walking with correctness, but as though on a 
tight-rope. Yet another insult to the thmg. He wished to 
God he were sober He wished to God he hadn’t desired with 
such precision that ‘ dishevelled tuft of kisses ’ Threepence- 
halfpenny ' But he could still run back and give half a crown, 
two half-crowns He could still run back Step by step, as 
though on the tight-rope, he advanced, keepmg step with 
SpiUer Four steps, five steps eleven steps, twelve steps, 
thirteen steps Oh, the unluckmess' Eighteen steps, nine- 
teen Too late, it would be ridiculous to turn back now. 

It would be too conspicuously silly Twenty-three, twenty- 
four steps The suspiaon was a certainty of queasmess, a 
growmg certainty 

‘At the same time,’ SpiUer was saymg, ‘I really don’t see how 
the vast majority of saentific truths and hypotheses can ever 
become the subject of art I don’t see how they can be given 
poetic, emotive significance without losmg their preasion 
How could you render the electro-magnetic theory of hght, 
for example, m a movmg hterary form? It simply can’t 
be done ’ 

‘Oh, for God’s sake’ I shouted Gregory with a sudden out- 
burst of fury, ‘for God’s sake, shut up' How can you go on 
talkmg and talking away hke this?’ He hiccoughed agam, 
more profoundly and menacmgly than before 

‘But why on earth not?’ asked SpiUer with a mild astonish- 
ment 

‘Talking about art and saence and poetry,’ said Gregory 
tragically, almost with tears m his eyes, ‘when there are two 
milhon people m England on the brink of starvation Two 
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£o"8k<fM •>“ he 

Side °T more, he was feeling definitely rather 

SmiSyZrSn'ZZ'',,’’' ™ S„Z*: 

animals ’ together, like animals Worse than 

^ow^n confronted one another 

generous mdiSon ""P''°duce the 

onusea were ,L t antiapations of 

a marsh filhnrr hic^ ^ stomach, like a miasma from 

c'-ery emoS^i^ Tl' thought, 

SpiUeds krae^qr^^*^ apprehension of bemg Jck. 

celebnty’s ani^n,^ suddenly lost its monumental, Victorian 

opened; thf^^^nrl ^ ^ P'““ 

'^^“Wes and tho .P'^okered up, the forehead broke mto 
aose to ’thetni, nmmng from either side of the 

li£ a expanded and contracted ' 

wund^Vournf glove-s^etchers An immense 

Pgantic laughter ^ ^ shaken with 

faS®?2^r5?^“ce was all that was left him, patience lind a 

the paroxysi to subside 
^as past^i^g ^ ^ liuoself, he was bemg dended But he 

wondMful^°n!^i'®“''^®‘^ as to be able to speaL ‘You’re 

V the arm Ld ^ affectionately 

'^ed to 7 laughing, walked on. Gregory perforce 

‘Xf y Y , “‘‘C °o choice 

*®^o a t^°^ ^ mmd,’ he said after a few steps, ‘I thmk we ’ll 

‘^ttek we^-^^, Sfr^t?’ said SpiUer 
^HimbmiT ^ Gregory msisted 

? the h^mp ^ managed to entangle his monocle 
‘Stopped on tie snapped the glass 

formed it to Spiller picked it up and 

From Two oa Three Graces (1926) 
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From behind the outspread Times 1 broke silence ‘Your 
friend Chawdron ’s dead, I see ’ 

‘Dead?’ repeated Tilney half incredulously, ‘Chawdron 
dead?’ 

‘“Suddenly, of heart failure,”’ I went on, reading from the 
obituary, ‘“at his residence m St. James’s Square 
‘Yes, his heart . . .’ He spoke meditatively. ‘How old 
was he? Sixty?’ 

‘Fifty-nine I didn’t realize the ruffian had been rich for 
so long. “ . . the extraordmary busmess instinct, coupled 
with a truly Scottish doggedness and determination, which 
raised him, before he was thirty-five, from obscunty and com- 
parative poverty to the height of opulence ” Don’t you wish 
you could write like that? My father lost a quarter of a 
century’s savings m one of his companies.’ 

‘Served him right for savmg'’ said Tilney with a sudden 
savagery. Surpnsed, I looked at him over the top of my 
paper On his gnarled and ruddy face was an expression of 
angry gloom. The news had evidently depressed him. Be- 
sides, he was always ill-tempered at breakfast. My poor father 
was paymg. ‘What sort of jam is that by you?’ he asked 
fiercely 

‘Strawberry ’ 

‘Then I’ll have some marmalade.’ 

I passed him the marmalade and, ignormg his bad temper, 
‘When the Old Man,’ I contmued, ‘and along with him, of 
course, most of the other shareholders, had sold out at about 
eighty per cent dead loss, Chawdron did a httle quiet conj'urmg 
and the price w h i z zed up agam. But by that time he was the 
owner of practically all the stock.’ 

‘I’m always on the side of the ruffians,’ said Tilney. ‘On 
prmciple ’ 

‘ Oh, so am I. All the same, I do regret those twelve thousand 
pounds ’ 

Tilney said nothing I returned to the obituary 

‘What do they say about the New Gmnea Oil Company 
scandal?’ he asked after a silence. 

86 
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‘ Very bttle , and the touch is beautifully hght “ The findings 
of the Royal Commission were on the whole favourable, though 
It was generally considered at the time that Jlr Chawdron had 
acted somewhat mconsideratelv ” ' 

Tilney laughed ‘ “ Inconsiderately ” is good I wish I made 
fourteen hundred thousand pounds each time I was mcon- 
siderate ' 

‘ Was that what he made out of the New Gumea Od busmess ? ' 
‘So he told me, and I don’t think he exaggerated He never 
lied for pleasure Out of busmess hours he was remarkably 
honest ' 

‘You must have known him very well ’ 

‘Intimately,’ said Tilney, and, pushmg away his plate, he 
began to fill his pipe 

‘I envy you 'l^at a specimen for one’s collection 1 But 
didn’t you get rather bored with hvmg inside the museum, so 
to speak, behmd the menagene bars? Bemg mtimate with a 
specimen — it must be trymg ’ 

‘Not if the specimen ’s immensely nch,’ Tflney answered 
‘You see, I ’m partial to Napoleon brandy and Corona Coronas, 
parasitism has its rewards And if you ’re skilful, it needn’t 
have too many penalties It’s possible to be a high-souled 
louse, an mdependent tapeworm But Napoleon brandy and 
Coronas weren’t the only attractions Chawdron possessed for 
me I have a dismterested, saentific cunosity about the 
enormously wealthy A man with an mcome of more than 
fifty thousand a year is such a femtastic and improbable bemg 
Chawdron was specially mterestmg because he ’d made all his 
money — mainly dishonestly, that was the fascmatmg thmg 
He was a large-scale, Napoleomc crook And, by God, he 
looked It! Did you know him by sight?’ 

I shook my head 

‘Like an illustration to Lombroso A criminal type But 
mteUigently criminal, not brutally He wasn’t brutal ’ 

‘I thought he was supposed to look hke a chimpanzee,’ I 
put m 

‘He did,’ said TUney ‘But, after aU, a chimpanzee isn’t 
brutal-looking What you 're struck by m a chimpanzee is 
Its all-but-human appearance So very mtelhgent, so nearly 
a man Chawdron’s face bad just that look But with a 
difierence The chimpanzee looks gentle and virtuous and 
qmte without humour Whereas Chawdron’s mtelhgent all- 
but-humamty was sly and, underneath the twmkhng joculanty. 
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quite ruthless. Oh, a strange, interesting creature I I got a 
lot of fun out of my study of him. But in the end, of course, 
he did bore me. Bored me to death. He was so drearily 
uneducated. Didn’t knov/ the most obvious thmgs, couldn’t 
understand a generalization. And then qmte disgustmgly 
without taste, without aesthetic sense or understandmg. 
Metaphysically and artistically a cretm.’ 

‘The obituarist doesn’t seem to be of your opinion’ I 
turned agam to The Times. ‘Where is it noiv? Ah' “A 
remarkable writer was lost when Chawdron took up finance 
Not entirely lost, however; for the brilliant Autobiography, 
published m 1921, remams as a lastmg memonal to his talents 
as a stylist and narrator” What do you say to that?’ I 
asked, lookmg up at Tilney. 

He smiled emgmatically. ‘It’s qmte true.’ 

‘I never read the book, I confess Is it any good?’ 

‘It’s damned good.’ His smile mocked, incomprehensibly. 
‘ Are you pulling my leg? ’ 

‘No, It was really and genuinely good.’ 

‘Then he can hardly have been such an artistic cretm as you 
make out.’ 

‘Can’t he^’ Tilney echoed and, after a httle pause, suddenly 
laughed aloud. ‘ But he was a cretm,’ he contmued on a httle 
gush of confidingness that seemed to sweep away the barriers 
of his willed discretion, ‘and the book was good For the 
excellent reason that he didn’t write it. I wrote it ’ 

‘You?’ I looked at him, wondermg if he were jokmg But 
his face, after the qmck illumination of laughter, had gone 
serious, almost gloomy. A curious face, I reflected. Hand- 
some m Its way, mtelhgent, aware, yet with somethmg rather 
sinister about it, almost repulsive. The superficial charm and 
good humour of the man seemed to overhe a fundamental hard- 
ness, an uncarmgness, a hostihty even Too much good hving, 
moreover, had left its marks on that face. It was patchily 
red and lumpy. The fine features had become rather gross. 
There was a coarseness mmgled with the native refinement 
Did I hke Tilney or did I not? I never rightly knew And 
perhaps the question was irrelevant Perhaps Tilney was one 
of those men who are not meant to be hked or dishked as men 
^nly as performers. I hked his conversation, I was amused, 
interested, instructed by what he said. To ask myself if I also 
hked what he was — ^this was, no doubt, beside the pomt 
Tilney got up from the table and began to walk up and 
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down the room, his pipe between his teethj smoking 'Poor 

Chawdron ’s dead now, so there ’s no reason ’ He left the 

sentence unfinished, and for a few seconds was silent Standing 
by the window, he looked out through the ram-blurred glass 
on to the greens and wet greys of the Kentish landscape 
‘England looks like the vegetables at a Bloomsbury boardmg- 
hous^ dinner,’ he said slowly ‘ Homble 1 Why do we hve m 
this horrible country ? Ugh ! ’ He shuddered and turned awajr 
There was another silence The door opened and the maid 
came m to clear the breakfast table I say 'the maid’, but the 
bnef impersonal term is maccurate Inaccurate, because wholly 
inadequate to describe Hawtrey What came m, when the 
door opened, was personified effiaency, was a dragon, was 
stony ughness, was a pillar of soaety, was the Ten Command- 
ments on legs Tilney, who did not know her, did not share 
my terror of the domestic monster Unaware of the mtense 
di^pproval which I could feel her silently radiatmg (it was 
after ten, Tilney’s slug-a-bed habits had thrown out of gear 
the whole of her mommg’s routine) he continued to walk up 
and down, while Hawtrey busied herself round the table 
Suddenly he laughed ‘Chawdron’s Autobiography was the 
only one of my books I ever made any money out of,’ he said 
1 listened apprehensively, lest he should say anythmg which 
might shock or offend the dragon ‘He turned over aU the 
royalties to me,’ Tfiney went on ‘I made the best part of 
three thousand pounds out of his Autobiography Not to 
mention the five hundred he gave me for writing it ’ (Was it 
qmte dehcate, I wondered, to talk of such large sums of money 
m front of one so mcomparably more virtuous than ourselves 
Md so much poorer? Fortunately, Tilney changed the subject ) 
‘You ought to read it,’ he said ‘I ’m really qmte offended that 
you haven’t All that lower middle-class childhood m Peebles 
— It’s really masterly’ (‘Lower middle-class’ — I shuddered 
Hawtrejr’s father had owned a shop, but he had had mis- 
fortunes ) ‘It ’s Clayhanger and L’ Education Sentimentale and 
Dawd Coppetfidd all rolled mto one Really superb And 
the first adventunngs mto the world of finmce were pure 
Balzac — magnificent* He laughed agam, this time without 
bitterness, amusedly, he was wanmng to his subject ‘I even 
put m a Rastignac soliloquy from the top of the dome of St 
Paul’s, made him shake his fist at the City Poor old Chaw- 
dron 1 he was thrilled “If only I ’d known what an mterestmg 
hfe I’d had,” he used to say to me “Known while the life 
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was going on/” (I looked at Hawtrey to see if she was re- 
senting the references to an interesting life. But her face was 
closed, she worked as though she were deaf) ‘“You wouldn’t 
have hved it,” I told him. “You must leave the discovery of 
the excitingness to the artists ” ’ He was silent agam Hawtrey 
laid the last spoon on the tray and moved towards the door, 
'^ank heaven! ‘Yes, the artists,’ Tilney went on in a tone 
that had gone melancholy agam ‘ I really was one, you know ’ 
(The departmg Hawtrey must have heard that damning con- 
fession But then, I reflected, she always did know that I 
and my friends were a bad lot) ‘Really am one,’ he msisted. 
Quails ariifex I But pereo, pereo Somehow, I ’ve never done 
an}^hmg but perish all my life Pensh, perish, perish. Out 
of la^ess and because there always seemed so much time 
But I m^ gomg to be forty-eight next June Forty-eight' 
there isn t any time. And the lazmess is such a habit So ’s 

e ta kmg It s so easy to talk And so amusmg At any 
rate for oneself ’ ^ 


For other people too,’ I said, and the compliment was 
smwre. I might be uncertam whether or no I liked Tilney. 
But i gem^ely liked his performance as a talker Sometimes, 
perhaps, that performance was a httle too professional But, 
after all, an artist must be a professional 
irp ^ what comes of bemg mostly Insh,’ Tilney went on 
S ^ national vice. Like opium-smokmg with the 
j 1 re-entered silently to sweep up the crumbs 

an o d the table-cloth ) ‘If you only knew the number of 
mas erpieces I ’ve allowed to evaporate at dinner-tables, over 
e cigars and the whisky'’ (Two thmgs of which, I knew, the 
j virtuously disapproved) ‘A whole hbrary 

imght have been — what? Well, I suppose I might have been 
righttul old bore ’ He answered himself with a forced self- 
Complete Works of Edmund Tilney, m Thirty- 
Bight Jollies, post octavo ” I dare say the world ought to 
be grateM to me for sparing it that AU the same, I get a bi? 
epressed when I look over the back numbers of the Thvrsdav 

articles S 

rnae‘?o„rr,!^‘'°““^ ‘hem good!‘^lf^'es, 

‘Merct, Cher mattrer he answered iromcaUy ‘But hardly 
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more perennial than brass, you must admit Monuments of 
wood pulp It's depressmg bemg a failure Particularly if 
It 's your fault, if you might have been somethmg else ’ 

I mumbled somethmg But what was there to say? Except 
as a professional talker, Tilney had been a failure He had great 
talents and he was a hterary journalist who sometimes wrote a 
good article He had reason to feel depressed 
‘And the absurd, uomcal thmg,’ he contmued, ‘is that the 
one really good piece of work I ever did is another man’s auto- 
biography I could never prove my authorship even if I wanted 
to Old Chawdron was very careful to destroy all the evidences 
of the crime The busmess arrangements were all verbal 
No documents of any kmd And the manuscnpt, my manuscnpt 
— he bought it off me It 's burnt ’ 

I laughed ‘He took no risks with you’ Thank heaven* 
The dragon was preparmg to leave the room for good 
‘None whatever,’ said Tilney ‘He was gomg to be qmte 
sure of weanng his laurel wreath There was to be no other 
claimant And at the tune, of course, I didn’t care two pms 
I took the high line about reputation Good art — and Chaw- 
dron’s Autcbtography was good art, a really first-rate novel — 
good art is its own reward ’ (Hawtrey’s comment on this was 
almost to slam the door as she departed ) ‘You know the style 
of thmg? And m this case it was more than its own reward 
There was money m it Five hundred down and all the royalties 
And I was hombly short of money at the moment If I hadn’t 
been, I ’d never have written the book Perhaps that ’s been 
one of my disadvantages — a small mdependent mcome and not 
very extravagant tastes I happened to be m love with a 
very expensive young woman at the time when Chawdron made 
his offer You can’t go dancmg and dnnkmg champagne on 
five hundred a year Chawdron’s cheque was tundy And 
there I was, comnutted to writing his memoirs for him A 
bore, of course But luckily the young woman jJted me soon 
afterwards, so I had time to waste And Chawdron was a 
ruthless taskmaster And besides, I really enjoyed it once I 
got started It really was its own reward But now — now that 
the book ’s written and the money ’s spent and I ’m soon gomg 
to be fifty, instead of forty as it was then — now, I must say, I ’d 
rather like to have at least one good book to my credit I ’d 
hke to be known as the author of that admirable novel. The 
■^Uohtography of Benjamin Chawdron, but, alas, I shan’t be ’ 
He sighed ‘ It ’s Benjamm Chawdron, not Edmund Tilney^ 
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who ’ll have his httle niche m the literary histones. Not that 
I care much for literary history. But I do rather care^ I must 
confess^ for the present anticipations of the niche. The drav/ing- 
room reputation, the mentions m the newspapers, the deference 
of the young, the sympathetic cunosity of the women All the 
by-products of successful authorship. But there, I sold them 
to Chawdron. For a good pnce. I can’t complain Still, I 
do complam. Have you got any pipe tobacco ? I ’ ve run out 
of mme.’ 

I gave him my pouch. ^If I had the energy/ he went on, as 
he refilled his pipe, ‘or if I were desperately hard up, which, 
thank heaven and at the same time alas ' I ’m not at the moment, 
I could make another book out of Chawdron Another and a 
better one Better,’ he began explammg, and then mterrupted 
himself to suck at the flame of the match he had hghtcd, 
because so much more . . mahcious ’ He threw the 
match away ‘You can’t write a good book without bemg 
mahcious In the Atiiohtogra'phy I made a hero of Chawdron. 
I was paid to; besides, it was Chawdron himself who provided 
me with my documents In this other book he ’d be the 
viUam Or m other words, he ’d be himself as others saw him, 
not as he saw himself Which is, inadentally, the only vahd 
difference between the virtuous and the wicked that 1 ’ve 
ever been able to detect When you yourself mdulge m any 
of the deadly sms, you ’re always justified — ^they ’re never 
d^dly. But when any one else mdulges, you ’re very properly 
indignant Old Rousseau had the courage to say that he was 
the most virtuous man m the world. The rest of us only silently 
beheye it But to return to Chawdron. What I ’d like to do 
now IS to write his biography, not his autobiography. And the 
biography of a rather different aspect of the man. Not about 
the man of action, the captam of mdustry, the Napoleon of 
fanance and so forth But about the domestic, the pnvate, 
the sentimental Chawdron ’ 

The Times had its word about that,’ said I, and, pickmo- up 
the paper once more, I read ‘ “Under a disconcertmgly brusque 
and even harsh manner Mr Chawdron concealed the kmdhest 
of natures A stranger meetmg him for the first tune was 
orcra repelled by a certam superfiaal roughness. It was only 

of ^Id^bTeSi' revealed”-guess what '-“the heart 

pipe out of his mouth 
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‘And he also, I see, had “a deep rehgious sense I laid 
the paper down 
‘Deep? It was bottomless ’ 

‘Extraordinary/ I reflected aloud, ‘the way they all have 
hearts of gold and rehgious sensed Every single one, from the 
rough old man of saence to the tough old busmess man and 
the gruff old statesman ’ 

‘Hearts of goldl' Tilney repeated ‘But gold’s much too 
hard Hearts of putty, hearts of vaseline, hearts of hog-wash 
That’s more hke it Hearts of hog-wash The tougher and 
bluffer amd gruffer they are outside, the softer they are withm 
It ’s a law of nature I ’ve never come across an exception 
Chawdron was the rule mcamate Which is precisely what I 
want to show m this other, potential book of mme — the ruth- 
less Napoleon of finance paymgfor his ruthlessness and his Napo- 
leonism by dissolvmg mternaUy mto hog-wash For that ’s 
what happened to him he dissolved mto hog-wash Like the 
Strange Case of Mr Valdemar m Edgar AUm Poe I saw it 
with my own eyes It’s a temfymg spectacle And the more 
temfymg when you reahze that, but for the grace of God, 
there goes yourself — and stfil more so when you begm to doubt 
of the grace of God, when you see that there m fact you do 
go Yes, you and I, my boy For it isn’t only the tough old 
busmess men who have the hearts of hog-wash It ’s also, as 
you yourself remarked just now, the gruff old saentists, the 
rough old scholars, the bluff old admires and bishops, and all 
the other pillars of Christian soaety It 's everybody, m a 
word, who has made himself too hard m the head or the cara- 
pace, everybody who aspires to be non-human — whether angel 
or machme it doesn’t matter Super-humanity is as bad as 
sub-humanity, is the same thmg finally Which shows how 
careful one should be if one 's an mtellectual Even the mildest 
sort of mtellectual Like me, for example I ’m not one of 
your genume ascetic scholars God forbid I But I ’m decidedly 
high-brow, and I ’m hterary, I ’m even what the newspapers 
call a “ tlunker ” I suffer from a passion for ideas Always 
have, from boyhood onwards With what results ? That I ’ve 
never been attracted by any woman who wasn’t a bitch ’ 

I laughed But rdney held up his hand m a gesture of 
protest. ‘It’s a senous matter,’ he said ‘It’s disastrous, 
even Nothmg but bitches Inaagmel’ 

‘I'm imagimng,’ I said ‘But where do the books and the 
ideas come m? Post isn’t necessarily propter ’ 

*D935 
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‘ It ’s -propter in this case all right Thanks to the books and 
the ideas, I never learnt how to deal with real situations, with 
sohd people and things Personal relationships — I Ve never 
been able to manage them effectively. Only ideas With 
ideas I ’m at home. With the idea of personal relationships, 
for example. People think I ’m an excellent psychologist 
And I suppose I am Spectatorially. But I 'm a bad ex- 
penencer I ’ve lived most of my life posthumously, if you 
see what I mean, in reflections and conversations after the 
fact As though my existence were a novel or a text-book of 
psychology or a biography, hke any of the others on the library 
shelves An awful situation That was why I ’ve always 
liked the bitches so much, always been so grateful to them — 
because they were the only women I ever contrived to have 
a non-posthumous, contemporary, concrete relation with The 
only ones ’ He smoked for a moment in silence. 

‘But why the only ones?’ I asked 

‘Why?’ repeated Tilney ‘But isn’t it rather obvious? For 
the shy man, that is to say the man who doesn’t know how to 
deal with real situations and people, bitches are the only possible 
lovers, because they ’re the only women who are prepared to 
come to meet him, the only ones who ’ll make the advances 
he doesn’t know how to make ’ 

I nodded ‘Shy men have cause to be drawn to bitches 
I see that But why should the bitches be drawn to the shy 
men? What’s their mducement to make those convement 
advances? That’s what I don’t see’ 

‘ Oh, of course, they don’t make them unless the shy man ’s 
attractive,’ Tilney answered ‘But m my case the bitches 
always were attracted Always And, qmte frankly, they 
were right. I was tolerably picturesque, I had that profes- 
sional Insh charm, I could talk, I was several hundred times 
more mteUigent than any of the young men they were hkely 
to know And then, I fancy, my very shyness was an asset 
You see, it didn’t really look hke shyness. It extenonzed 
itself as a kmd of god-hke impersonahty and remoteness — ■ 
most excitmg for such women I had the charm m their eyes 
of Mount Everest or the North Pole — something diflacult and 
unconquered that aroused the record-breaking mstmcts m 
them And at the same time my shy remoteness made me 
seem somehow superior, and, as you Imow, few pleasures can 
be compared with the sport of draggmg down supenonty and 
provmg that it ’s no better than oneself Mv air of dismterested 
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remoteness has always had a succes fou with the bitches They 
all adore me because I ’m so “ different ” “ But you ’re different, 
Edmund, you ’re different,” ’ he fluted m falsetto ' ‘The bitches ! 
Under their sentimentahties, their one desire, of course, was 
to reduce me as qmckly as possible to the most ignoble un- 
difference ’ 

‘And were they successful?’ I asked 

‘Oh, always Naturally It’s not because a man’s shy 
and bookish that he isn’t a -porco dt pnm’ ordine Indeed, 
the more shyly bookish, the more hkely he is to be secretly 
porlosh Or if not a porco, at least an asino, an oca, a vtUllo 
It ’s the rule, as I said just now, the law of nature There ’s 
no escapmg ’ 

I laughed ‘I wonder which of the animals I am?’ 

Tilney shook his head ‘I ’m not a zoologist At least,’ he 
added, ‘not when I ’m talking to the specimen under discussion 
Ask your own consaence ’ 

‘And Chawdron?’ I wanted to hear more about Chawdron 
Did Chawdron grunt, or bray, or moo?’ 

‘A httle of each And if earwigs made a noise No, 
not earwigs Worse than that Chawdron was an extreme case, 
and the extreme cases axe nght outside the animal kmgdom ’ 
‘What are they, then? Vegetables?’ 

‘ No, no Worse than vegetables They ’re spiritual Angels, 
that ’s what they are putrefied angels It ’s only m the earhei 
stages of the degeneration that they bleat and bray After 
that they twang the harp and flap their wmgs Pigs’ wmgs, 
of course They ’re ang^ m pigs’ clothmg Hearts of hog- 
wash Did I ever teU you about Chawdron and Charlotte 
Salmon?' 

‘The 'celhst?’ 

He nodded ‘What a woman!’ 

‘And her playmgl So clotted, so saggmg, so greasy ’ 
I fumbled for the apt descnption 
, So tembly Jewish, m a word,’ said Tilney ‘That retchmg 
emotionalism, that sea-sickness spintuahty — purely Hebraic 
H only there were a few more Aryans m the world of music! 
The tears come into my eyes whenever I see a blonde beast at 
the piano But that ’s by the way I was gomg to tell you 
about Charlotte You know her, of course?' 

|Do I not!’ 

Well, It was Charlotte who first revealed to me poor Chaw- 
oron’s heart of hog-wosh Mme too, mdirectly It was one 
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evening at old Cryle’s. Chawdron was there, and Charlotte, and 
myself, and I forget who else People from all the worlds, 
anyhow Cryle, as you know, has a foot in each He thinks 
it s his mission to bring them together. He ’s the match- 
maker between God and Mammon In this case he must have 
imagined that he ’d really brought off the marriage Chawdron 
was Mammon all nght, and though you and I would be chary of 
labelhng Charlotte as God, old Cryle, I ’m sure, had no doubts 

After all, she plays the ’cello , she ’s an Artist What more 
can you want?’ 

‘"VVliat mdeed'’ 


Y^ust say, I admired Charlotte that evemng,’ he went on. 
ohe toew so exactly the hne to take with Chawdron, which 
wns the more surpnsmg as with me she ’s never qmte puUed it 
o . bhe tries the siren on me, very dashmg and at the same 
time extremely mysterious. Her line is to answer my most 
remarks with something absolutely mcomprehensible, 
^ut o viously very significant If I ask her, for example* 
^e you gomg to the Derby this year?” she’ll smile a really 
^truscan smile and answer* “No, I’m too busy watchmg the 
boat-race m my own heart ” Well, then, obviously it ’s my 
cue to be terribly mtngued. “Fascmatmg Sphinx,” I ought to 
^ about your visceral boat-race,” or words to 

4 . T *^®reupon it would almost certainly turn out 

T ^ rowmg stroke m the winning boat But I ’m afraid 

“ rnyself to do what ’s expected of me I just say: 

makmg up a party to go to Epsom” — 
T walk away No doubt, if she was less blackly 
nu c i d be passionately mterested m her boat-race But 
Xii f manceuvre doesn’t come off. She hasn’t yet been 
o think of a better one. With Chawdron, however, she 
correct strategy from the first moment No 
mystery for him. Bis heart was too golden and hog- 

fifty It’s the age 4en 
of preoccupied with the underclothmg 

gists start^t«i?^^^ ^ emment archaeolc? 

S^vem^rn Pf mterest in the Scout 

tecte “?he nS Chawdron s crmunal mask Charlotte de- 
lover with angel the sentimental Pickwickian child- 

a practical Charlotte’s 

caSieSfcbZ needed, she immediately be- 

hkf-u- Q what a child! I ’ve never seen anythm^^ 

bkeit. Suchprattbng, Such innocent big eyes I 
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merry laughter 1 Such a wonderfully ingenuous way of saying 
eirtremely nsqui things \vithout knowing (sweet innocent) what 
they meant! I looked on and listened — staggered Horrified 
too The performance was really fnghtful Sufier httle 
children But when the httle child ’s twenty-eight and 
tough for her age — ah, no, of such is the kingdom of hell For 
me, at any rate But Chawdron was ench^ted Really did 
seem to imagme he ’d got hold of something below the age of 
consent I looked at him m amazement Was it possible he 
should be taken m? The actmg was so bad, so mcredibly im- 
convmcmg Sarah Bernhardt at seventy playmg L’Aiglon 
looked more genumely like a child than our tough httle Char- 
lotte But (iawdron didn’t see it This man who had hved 
by his wits, and not merely hved, but made a gigantic fortune 
by them was it possible that the most brilliant finanaer of the 
age should be so fabulously stupid? “Youth ’s infectious,’’ he 
said to me after dinner, when the women had gone out And 
then — you should have seen the smile on his face beatific, 
lubncally tender — “She’s hke a joUy httle kitten, don’t you 
tbmk?” But what I thought of was the New Gumea Oil 
Company How was it possible? And then suddenly I per- 
ceived that It wasn’t merely possible, it was absolutely neces- 
sary Just because he ’d made fourteen hundred thousand 
pounds out of the New Gumea Oil scandal, it was mevitable that 
he should mistake a jolly httle tarantula hke Charlotte for a 
joUy httle kitten Inevitable Just as it was mevitable that 
I should be bowled over by every bitch that came my way 
Chawdron had spent his life thinking of oil and stock markets 
and flotations I 'd spent nupe readmg the Best that has been 
Thought or Said Neither of us had had the time or energy to 
hve — completely and mtensely hve, as a human being ought 
to, on every plane of existence So he was taken m by the 
pseudo-kitten, while I succumbed to the only too genume 
hitch Succumbed, what was worse, with fuU knowledge 
For I was never really taken m I always knew that the 
hitches were bitches and not milk-white hmds And now I 
also know' why I was captivated by them. But that, of course, 
idn’t prevent me from contmumg to be captivated by them 
^^peneniia doesn’t, m spite of Mrs Micawber’s Papa Nor 
does knowledge ’ He paused to relight his pipe 

‘What does, then?’ I asked 

Tilney shrugged his shoulders ‘Nothmg does, once you’ve 
gone og the normal instmctive rails ’ 
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‘I wonder if they really exist, those rails?' 

‘So do I, sometimes/ he confessed ‘But I piously believe/ 
‘Rousseau and Shelley piously believed too But has any- 
body ever seen a Natural Man? Those Noble Savages . . . 
Read Mahnowsky about them, read Frazer, read . ' 

‘Oh, I have, I have. And of course the savage isn’t noble 
Primitives are horrible I know. But then the Natural ilan 
isn’t Primitive Man He isn’t the raw matenal of humanity, 
he s the finished product. The Natural Man is a manufactured 
article — no, not manufactured , rather, a work of art What ’s 
wrong with people hke Chawdron is that they ’re such bad 
works of art. Unnatural because inartistic Axy Scheffer 
instead of Manet But with this difference Am Axy Scheffer 
IS statically bad, it doesn’t get worse ivith the passage of time 
Whereas^ an martistic human bemg degenerates, dynamically 
Once he s started badly, he becomes more and more inartistic. 
It needs a moral earthquake to arrest the process. Mere flea- 
mtes, hke experience or knowledge, are qmte unavaihng 
Eocpenentia doesn’t If it did, I should never have succumbed 
as I did, never have got mto financial straits, and therefore never 
have written Chawdron’s autobiography, never have had an 
opportumty for collectmg the mtimate and discreditable 
matenals for the biography that, alas, I shall never wnte. No, 
no, experience didn’t save me from falling a victim yet once 
more And to such a nunously expensive specimen Not that 
she w^ mercenary,’ he put in parenthetically ‘She was too 
well off to need to be So well off, however, that the mere 
cost of feedmg and amusmg her m the style she was accustomed 

0 bemg fed and amused m was utterly beyond my means. Of 
course she never realized it People who are bom with more 

an five thousand a year can’t be expected to realize She ’d 
ave been terribly upset if she had , for she had a heart of gold 
me m the rest of us ’ He laughed mournfully ‘Poor 
^ expect you remember her ’ 

‘W]r^+ evoked for me a pale-eyed, pale-haired ghost 

an astonishingly lovely creature she was!’ 

Was, was/ he echoed 'Futt, Lovely and fatal The 
agomes she made me suffer! But she was as fatal to herself 

that ^ I thmk of 

predestmed trajectory’ 
rose anH Ml forefinger he traced in the air a curve that 

1 knew hpr ^S^Jn She had just passed the crest when 

her. The descendmg branch of the curve was hombly 
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steep What depths awaited her 1 That homble httle East-Side 
Jew she even went to the trouble of marrying! And after the 
Jew, the Mexican Indian And meanwhile a httle champagne 
had become rather a lot of champagne, rather a lot of brandy, 
and the occasional Good Times came to be mcessant, a necessity, 
but so bonng, such a dismal routme, so terribly exhausting I 
didn’t see her for four years after our final quarrel, and then 
(you ’ve no idea how painful it was) I suddenly found myself 
shakmg hands with a Memento Mon So worn and ill and tired, 
so tembly old Old at thirty-four And the last time I ’d seen 
her, she ’d been radiant Eighteen months later she was dead , 
but not before the Indian had given place to a Chmaman and 
the brandy to cocaine It was all mevitable, of course, aU per- 
fectly foreseeable Nemesis had functioned with exemplary 
regularity Which only made it worse Nemesis is aU nght 
for strangers and casual acquamtances But for oneself, for 
the people one hkes — ah, no I We ought to be allowed to sow 
without reapmg But we mayn’t. I sowed books and reaped 
Sybil Sybil sowed me (not to mention the others) and reaped 
Mexicans, cocame, death Inevitable, but an outrage, an 
msultmg denial of one’s umqueness and difference l^ereas 
when people like Chawdron sow New Gumea Oil and reap 
kittenish Charlottes, one’s dehghted, the punctuality of fate 
seems admirable ’ 

‘I never knew that Charlotte had been reaped by Chawdron,’ 

I put m ‘The harvestmg must have been done with extra- 
ordinary discretion Charlotte ’s usually so fond of pubhcity, 
even m these matters I should never have expected her ’ 
‘But the reapmg was very bnef and partial,’ Tilney explamed 
That surprised me even more ‘ Charlotte who ’s always so 
detemuned and clrngmc! And with Chawdron’s rmlhons to 
cling to ’ 

‘Oh, It wasn’t her fault that it went no farther She had 
every mtention of being reaped and permanently garnered 
But she had arranged to go to Amenca for two months on a 
concert tour It would have been troublesome to break the 
contract, Chawdron seemed thoroughly mfatuated, two months 
are soon passed So she went Full of confidence But when 
she came back, Chawdron was otherwise occupied ’ 
j Another kitten?’ 

A kitten? Poor Charlotte was a grey- whiskered old tigress 
by comparison She even came to me m her despair No 
enigmatic subtleties this time, she 'd forgotten she was the 
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Sphinx. “I think you ought to warn ilr Chawdron against 
that woman/’ she told me. “He ought to be made to realize 
that she ’s exploiting him. It ’s outrageous,” She was full of 
nghteous indignation. Hot unnaturally. Even got angry w ith 
me because I wouldn’t do anythmg “But he wants to be 
exploited/’ I told her “It ’s his only joy in hfe ” Which 
was perfectly true But I couldn’t resist being a little malicious. 
“What makes you want to spoil lus fun^” I asked. She got 
quite red in the face. “Because I thmk it’s disgustmg’” 
Tilney made his voice indignantly shnll. ‘“It really shocks 
me to see a man like Mr Chawdron being made a fool of in 
that way ” Poor Charlotte I Her feelings did her credit 
But they were qmte unavaihng. Chawdron went on being 
made a fool of, m spite of her moral mdignation Charlotte had 
to retreat The enemy was impregnably entrenched ’ 

‘But who was she — the enemy?’ 

‘The unlikehest /atoZe you ever saw Little, rather 
ugly, sickly — ^yes, genmnely sickly, I thmk, though she did a 
good deal of pathetic malmgenng too, altogether too much 
the lady — refamed , you know the type A governess , not the 
modem, breezy, athletic sort of governess — the genteel, Jane 
Eyre, daughter-of-dergyraan kind Her only visible merit was 
that she was young About twenty-five, I suppose.’ 

‘But how on earth did they meet^ Millionaires and gover- 
nesses ’ 

‘A pure mirade/ said Tilney ‘Chawdron himself detected 
the hand of Providence. That was the deep rehgious sense 
coming m “ If it hadn’t been for both my secretaries fallmg ill 
on the same day,” he said to me solemnly (and you ’ve no idea 
how ridiculous he looked when he was bemg solemn — ^the 
samtly forger, the burglar m the pulpit), “if it hadn’t been for 
that — and after all, how unlikely it is that both one’s secretaries 
should fall ill at the same moment, what a fateful thmg to 
happen! — I should never have got to know my httle Fairy” 
And you must imagme the last words pronounced with a 
reverent and beautiful smile — mdescnbably incongruous on 
that crook’s mug of his “My httle Fairy” (her real name, 
madentally, was Maggie SpmdeU), “my httle Fairy i”C Tfiney 
seraphicaUy smiled and rolled up his eyes ‘You can’t imagme 
the expression St Charles Borromeo m the act of breakmg 
into the tiU ’ 

‘Painted by Carlo Dolci/ I suggested 

‘ With the assistance of Rowlandson Do you begm to get it ? ’ 
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I nodded ‘But the secretanes?’ I was anxious to hear 
the story 

‘They had orders to deal summarily with all begging letters, 
all communications from madmen, mventors, misunderstood 
gemuses, and, finally, women The job ivas a heavy one, I can 
teU you You 've no idea what a nch man’s post-bag is hke 
Fantastic. Well, as I say. Providence had given both pnvate 
secretaries the ’flu Cliawdron happened to have nothmg 
better to do that morning (Providence agam), so he started 
openmg his own correspondence The third letter he opened 
was from the Fairy It bowled him over ’ 

‘What was m it?’ 

Tflney shrugged his shoulders ‘He never showed it me 
But from what I gathered, she wrote about God and the Uni- 
verse m general and her soul m particular, not to mention hts 
soul Havmg no taste, and bemg wholly without education, 
Chawdron was tremendously impressed by her philosophical 
ngmarole It appealed to that deep rehgious sense! Indeed, 
he was so much impressed that he immediately ivrote giving 
her an appomtment She came, saw, and conquered “Provi- 
dential, my dear boy, providential ’’ And of course he was 
nght Only I’d have dechnstened the power and called it 
Nemesis lliss Spmdell was the mstniment of Nemesis, she 
was At4 m the fancy dress that Chawdron’s way of life had 
caused him to find irresistible She was the finally npened 
Irmt of sowmgs m New Gumea Oil and the hke ’ 

‘But if your account’s correct,’ I put m, ‘dehaous font — 
that IS, for his taste Bemg exploited by kittens was his only 
joy, you said it yourself Nemesis was rewarding hi m for his 
oSences, not punishmg ’ 

Tflney paused m his stndmg up and down the room, medi- 
tatively kmtted his brows, and^ takmg his pipe out of his mouth, 
rubbed the side of his nose with the hot bowl ‘Yes,’ he said 
slowly, ‘that’s an important pomt I’ve had it vaguely m 
my head before now, but now you ’ve put it dearly From the 
pomt of view of the offender, the punishments of Nemesis may 
actually look like rewards Yes, it ’s qmte true ’ 

‘In which case your Nemesis isn’t much use as a pohee- 
woman ’ 

He held up his hand ‘But Nemesis isn’t a poheewoman 
Nemesis isn’t moral At least, she ’s only mcidentaUy moral, 
more or less by acadent Nemesis is somethmg hke gravita- 
hon, mdrfferent All that she does is to guarantee that you 
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shall reap what you sow And if you sow self-stultification^ as 
Chawdron did with his excessive interest in money, you reap 
grotesque humiliation But as you ’re already reduced by your 
offences to a sub-human condition, you won’t notice that the 
grotesque humihation is a humihation. There ’s your explana- 
tion why Nemesis sometimes seems to reward What she 
brmgs is a humihation only m the absolute sense — for the ideal 
and complete human bemg, or at any rate, m practice, for the 
nearly complete, the approaclung-the-ideal human bemg. Tor 
the sub-human specimen it may seem a tnumph, a consumma- 
tion, a fulfilment of the heart’s desire. But then, you must 
remember, the desiring heart is a heart of hog-wash 

‘Moral,’ I concluded ‘Live sub-humanly and Nemesis may 
bring you happmess ’ 

‘ Precisely But w/iai happmess ' ’ 

I shrugged my shoulders 

‘But after all, for the relativist, one sort of happiness is as 
good as another You ’re takmg the God’s-eye view ’ 

‘The Greek’s-eye view,’ he corrected 

‘As you like But anyhow, from the Chawdron’s-eye view 
the happmess is perfect Therefore we ought to make ourselves 
hke Chawdron.’ 

Tilney nodded ‘Yes,’ he said, ‘you need to be a bit of 
a platonist to see that the punishments are pumshments 
And of course if there were another life Or better still, 
metempsychosis there are some imbehevably disgusting 
insects . But even from the merely utihtanan point of 
view Chawdromsm is dangerous Socially dangerous A soaety 
constructed by and for men can’t work if aU its components 
are emotionally sub-men When the majority of hearts have 
turned to hog-wash, somethmg catastrophic must happen 
So that Nemesis turns out to be a pohcewoman after all 
I hope you ’re satisfied ’ 

‘ Perfectly.’ 

‘You always did have a very discreditable respect for law 
and order and morahty,’ he complamed 
‘They must exist . ’ 

‘I don’t know why,’ he mterrupted me 
‘In order that you and I may be immoral m comfort,’ I 
explamed. ‘Law and order exist to make the world safe for 
lawless and disorderly individualists ’ 

‘Not to mention ruffians hke Chawdron From whom, by 
the way, v.e seem to have wandered Where was I?’ 
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‘You’d just got to his providential introduction to the 
Fairy ’ 

‘Yes, yes Well, as I said, she came, saw, conquered Three 
days later she was installed in the house He made her his 
hbranan ’ 

‘And his mistress, I suppose’ 

Tilney raised his shoulders and threw out his hands m a 
questionmg gesture ‘Ah,’ he said, ‘that’s the question There 
you ’re touchmg the heart of the mystery ’ 

‘But you don't mean to tell me ’ 

‘ I don’t mean to tell you any thmg, for the good reason that 
I don’t know I only guess ’ 

‘And what do you guess?’ 

‘Sometimes one thmg and sometimes another The Fairy 
was genuinely emgmatic None of poor Charlotte’s fabricated 
sphimoshness, a real mystery With the Fairy any thmg was 
possible ’ 

‘But not with Chawdron surely In these matters, wasn’t 
be well, all too human?’ 

‘No, only sub-human Which is rather different The 
Fairy roused m him all his sub-human spintuahty and rehgiosity 
Whereas with Charlotte it was the no less sub-human p^ion 
for the detourntment de tninettrs that came to the surface ’ 

I objected ‘That ’s too crude and schematic to be good 
psychology Emotional states aren’t so defimte and clear-cut 
as that There isn’t one compartment for spintuahty and an- 
other, water-tight, for the ditournemenl de mineurs There's 
an overlapping, a fusion, a mixture ’ 

‘You’re probably nght,’ said Tilney ‘And, mdeed, one of 
oiy conjectures was precisely of such a fusion You know the 
sort of thmg discourses insensibly givmg place to amorous 
action — though “action” seems too strong a word to describe 
what I have m nund Somethmg ever so softly senile and girlish 
Positively spintual contacts The loves of the angels so 
angehc that, when it was all over, one wouldn’t be quite sure 
whether there been any mtemiption m the mystical con- 
versation or not Which would justify the Fairy m her righteous 
wdignation when she heard of any one’s ventunng to suppose 
^hat she was nny thin g more than Chawdron’s hbranan She 
oould almost honestly beheve she wasn’t “ I think people me 
^ homd,” she used to say to me on these occasions I 
■bink they ’re simply disgusting Can’t they even beheve m 
the possibihty of punty?” Angry she was, outraged, hurt 
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And the emotion seemed absolutely real. Which was such a 
rare occurrence m the Fairy’s life — at any rate^ so it seemed to 
me — that I was forced to beheve it had a genuine cause.’ 

‘Aren’t we all genuinely angry when we hear that our 
acquamtances say the same sort of thmgs about us as we say 
about them?’ 

‘ Of course, and the truer the gossip, the angrier we are But 
the Fairy was angry because the gossip was untrue. She m- 
sisted on that — and msisted so genumely (this is the point 
I was trymg^to make) that I couldn’t help believing she had 
some justification. Either nothmg had happened, or else some- 
thmg so softly and slimily angehc that it shpped past the 
attention, escaped notice, counted for nothmg.’ 

‘But after all,’ I protested, ‘it’s not because one looks 
truthful that one’s tellmg the truth.’ 

‘No But then you didn’t know the Fairy. She hardly 
ever looked or sounded truthful There was hardly anything 
she said that didn’t strike me as being m one way or another a 
manifest he. So that when she did seem to be telling the truth 
(and it was mcredible how rarely that happened), I was always 
impressed. I couldn’t help thmking there must be a reason 
That ’s why I attach such importance to the really heart-felt 
way she got angry when doubts were cast on the purity of her 
relations with Chawdron I beheve that they really were pure, 
or else, more probably, that the impurity was such a kttle one, 
so to speak, that she could honestly regard it as non-existent 
You ’d have had the same impression too, if you ’d heard her 
The genumeness of the anger, the outraged protest, was obvious. 
And then suddenly she remembered that she was a Christian, 
practically a samt, she ’d start forgivmg her enemies. “ One ’s 
sorry for them,” she’d say, “because they don’t know any 
better. Poor people' ignorant of all the finer feelmgs, all the 
more beautiful relationships ” I can’t tell you how awful the 
word “beautiful” was m her mouth! Really blood-curdlmg 
Be-yutiful. Very long-drawn-out, with the oo sound thinned 
and refined mto German u-modified Be-yutiful. Ugh'’ He 
shuddered. ‘ It made one want to kill her But then the whole 
tone of these Chnstian sentiments made one want to loll her. 
When she forgave the poor misgiuded people who couldn’t see 
the be-yuty of her relations with Chawdron )mu were horrified, 
you felt sick, you went cold all over. For the whole thmg was 
such a he, so utterly and bottomlessly false After the genuine 
anger agamst the scandalmongers, the falseness rang even 
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falser than usual Obvious, unmistakable, painful — ^liLe an 
untuned piano, like a cuckoo m June Cbawdron was deaf to 
I It, of course, just didn’t hear the falseness If you have a deep 
religious sense, I suppose jou don’t notice those things “I 
_ think she has the most beautiful character I 'vc ever met with 
in a human being,” he used to tell me (“Beautiful” agam, 

, you notice Chawdron caught the tnck from her But m his 

1 ™<nith It was merelj funny, not gruesome ) “The most beauti- 

ful character” — and then his beatific smile Grotesque I It 
' was just the same as witli Charlotte, he swallowed her whole 
C^rlotte played the ^oUy kitten and he accepted her as the 
jolly kitten The Fairy’s ambition was to be regarded as a 
sanctified Christian kitten, and duly, as a Christian kitten, 
a confirmed, communicant. Catholic, canonized kitten, he did 
regard her Incredible, but, there 1 if you spend all your wits 
and energies knowmg about od, you can’t be expected to know 
rouch about anythmg else You can’t be expected to know the 
Terence between tarantulas and kittens, for example, nor the 
dmerence between St Catherme of Siena and a httle liar like 
Spmdcll ’ 

‘But did she know she was lying?’ I asked ‘Was she con- 
, saously a hypocrite?’ 

repeated his gesture of uncertmnty ‘Cht lo sa V he 
wd ‘That ’s the finally unanswerable question It takes us 
, ™ where we were just now with Chawdron — to the border- 
land between biography and autobiography Which is more 
real you as you see yourself, or you as others see you? You 
in your mtentaons and motives, or you m the product of your 
intentions? You m your actions, or you m the results of your 
^bons? And anyhow, what are your mtentions and motives? 
And who IS the “you” who has mtentions? So that when 
you ask if the Fairy was a conscious liar and hypocrite, I just 
have to say that I don’t know Nobody knows Not even 
toe Fairy herself For, after aU, there were several Fames 
there was one that wanted to be fed and looked after and 
given money md perhaps married one day, if Chawdron’s wife 
happened to die ’ 

‘ I didn’t know he had a wife,’ I mterrupted m some astonish- 
ment. 


r telegraphicaUy explamed ‘ Been m an asylum 

for the last twenty-five years I ’d have gone mad too, d I ’d 
been married to Chawdron. But that didn’t prevent the Fany 
from aspirmg to be the second Mrs C Money is always mo^ 
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Well, there was that Fairy — the adventuress, the Darwinian 
specimen struggling for CMStence But there was also a Fairy 
that genuinely wanted to be Christian and saintly A spiritual 
Fairy And if the spirituality happened to pay with tired 
busmess men like Chawdron — well, obviously, tant mieux ’ 
‘But the falseness you spoke of, the lymg, the hypocrisy?’ 
‘Mere mefficiency,’ Tilney answered ‘Just bad acting. 
For, when all’s said and done, what is hypocrisy but bad 
actmg^ It diSers from samtliness as a performance by Lucien 
Guitry differed from a performance by ^s son One ’s artisti- 
cally good and the other isn’t ’ 

I laughed ‘You forget I ’m a moralist, at least, you said 
I was These aesthetic heresies . ’ 

‘Not heresies, just obvious statements of the facts. For 
what is the practice of morahty? It’s just pretending to be 
somebody that by nature you aren’t It ’s actmg the part of 
a samt, or a hero, or a respectable citizen What ’s the highest 
ethical ideal m Chnstiamty ? It ’s expressed in A Kempis’s 
formula — The Imitation of Christ So that the organized 
Churches turn out to be nothmg but vast and elaborate Aca- 
dermes of Dramatic Art And every school ’s a school of 
acting. Every family ’s a family of Crummleses Every human 
bemg IS brought up as a mummer. All education, aside from 
merely mtellectual education, is just a senes of rehearsals for 
the part of Jesus or Podsnap or Alexander the Great, or who- 
ever the local favounte may be A virtuous man is one who ’s 
learned his part thoroughly and acts it competently and con- 
vmcmgly The samt and the hero are great actors, they’re 
Kembles and Siddonses — people with a genius for representmg 
heroic characters not their own, or people with the luck to be 
bom so hke the heroic ideal that they can just step straight into 
the part without rehearsal The wicked are those who either 
can t or won’t leam to act. Ima gine a scene-shifter, shghtly 
dmnk, dressed m his overalls and smokmg a pipe, he comes 
reehng on to the stage in the middle of the trial scene m the 
Merchant of Venice, shouts down Portia, gives Antomo a kick 

3. few Magnificos, and puUs off Shylock’s 
false beard. That ’s a cnminal As for a hypocnte — he ’s 
either a crimmal mtermpter disguised, temporarily and for his 
Ojra purposes, as an actor (that ’s Tartuff e) , or else (and I 
think this is the commoner type) he ’s just a bad actor By 
nature, hke all the rest of us, he ’s a cnmmal mterrupter : but 
he accepts the teachmg of the local Academies of Dramatic 
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Art and admits that man's highest duty is to act star parts to 
applaudmg houses But he is wholly \nthout talent When 
he’s thmkmg of his noble part, he mouths and rants and 
gesticulates, till you feel really ashamed as you watch him — 
ashamed for yourself, for him , for the human speaes “Me- 
thinks the lady, or gentleman, doth protest too much,” is what 
you say And these protestations seem even more excessive 
when, a few moments later, you observe that the protester has 
forgotten altogether that he 's playmg a part and is behavmg 
hke the mterrupUng cnmmal that it 's his nature to be But 
he himself is so little the mummer, so utterly without a talent 
for convmcmg representation, that he simply doesn’t notice his 
own mterruptions, or if he notices them, does so only slightly 
and with the con\nction that nobody else will notice them In 
other words, most hypocntes are more or less unconsaous 
hypocrites The Fairy, I ’m sure, was one of them She was 
simply not aware of bemg an adventuress with an eye on 
Chawdron’s millions What she was conscious of was her role 
the role of St Catherme of Siena She believed in her 
actmg, she was ambitious to be a high-class West End artiste 
But, unfortunately, she was without talent She played her 
part so unnaturally, with such grotesque exaggerations, that a 
normally sensitive person could only shudder at the shameful 
spectacle It was a performance that only the spiritually deaf 
and bhnd could be convmced by And, ihanka to his pre- 
Mcupations with New Gumea Oil, Chawdron was spmtuaUy 
deaf and bhnd His deep rehgious sense was the deep rehgious 
sense of a sub-man When she paraded the canonized kitten, 

I felt sea-sick, but Chawdron thought she had the most be- 
yfltiful character he 'd ever met with m a human bemg And 
not only did he think she had the most beautiful character, he 
which was almost funmer, thought she had the finest min d 
Cl. metaphysical conversation that impressed him 

bhe d read a few smppets from Spmoza and Plato and some 
Uttle book on the Christian mystics and a fair amount of that 
tobby theosophical hterature that’s so popular m Garden 
buburbs and among retired colonels and ladies of a certain 
^e so she could talk about the cosmos very profoundly And, 
by God, she was profound ! I used to lose my temper sometimes, 

It was such dnvel so dreadfuUy ilhterate But Chawdron 
listened rever^tly, fairly gogghng with rapture and faith and 
admiration He beheved every word When you ’re totally 
uneducated and have amassed an enormous fortune by legi 
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swindling, you can afford to believe in the illusonness of matter, 
the non-existence of evil, the oneness of all diversity, and the 
spirituality of everything. All his hfe he ’d kept up his cnilcl- 
hood’s Presbytenanism — most piously. iVnd now he grafted 
the Fairy’s ngmarole on to the Catechism, or whatever it is that 
Presbyterians learn in mfancy He didn't see that there 
was any contradiction between the two metaphysics, just as 
he 'd never seen that there was any incongruity m his being both 
a good Presbyterian and a consummate swmdler He had acted 
the Presbyterian part only on Sundays and when he was lU, 
never in ousmess hours Religion had never been permitted to 
mvade the sanctities of private life. But with the advance of 
middle age his mmd grew flabbier, the effects of a misspent life 
began to make themselves felt And at the same time his 
retirement from busmess removed almost all the external dis- 
tractions His deep rehgious sense had more chance to express 
itself. He could wallow m sentimentahty and s illin ess imdis- 
turbed. The Fairy made her providential appearance and 
showed him which were the softest emotional and mtellectual 
muck-heaps to wallow on. He was grateful — ^loyally, but a 
httle ludicrously I shall never forget, for example, the time 
he talked about the Fairy’s gemus. We 'd been dining at his 
house, he and I and the Fairy A terrible dinner, with the Fairy, 
as a mixture between St Catherme of Siena and Mahatma 
Gandhi, explaimng why she was a vegetarian and an ascetic. 
She had that awful genteel imddle-class food complex which 
makes table manners at Lyon’s Comer House so appallingly 
good — ^that haunting fear of bemg low or vulgar which causes 
people to eat as though they weren’t eatmg. They never take 
a large mouthful, and only masticate with then front teeth, hke 
rabbits And they never touch anything with their fingers 
I ’ve actually seen a woman eatmg cherries with a knife and 
fork at one of those places. Most extraordinary and most 
repulsive WeU, the Fairy had that complex — it ’s a matter of 
class ^but It was rationalized, with her, m terms of aJitmsa and 
ascetic Chnstiamty Well, she ’d been chattermg the whole 
evemng about the spint of love and its mcompatibihty with a 
meat diet, and the necessity of mortifymg the body for the sake 
of the soul, and about Buddha and St Francis and mystical 
ecstasies and, above all, herself. Drove me almost crazy with 
irritation, not to mention the fact that she really began putting 
me off my food with her rhapsodies of pious horror and disgust 
I was thankful when at last she left us m peace to our brandy and 
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But Chawdron leaned across the table towards me, 
^mtually beaming from every mch of that forger’s face of his 
^^Isn’t she wonderful?” he said “Isn’t she simply tcottdeiftd?” 

Wonderful,” I agreed And then, very solemnly, wagging his 
finger at me “I ’ve known three great mtellects m my tune,” 
he said, “three min ds of genius — ^Lord Northchffe, Mr John 
Morley, and this httle gul Those three ” And he leant back 
in his chair and nodded at me almost fiercely, as though challeng- 
ing me to deny it ’ 

^^d did you accept the challenge?’ I asked, laughmg 
Tfiney shook his head ‘I just helped myself to another mp 
of his 1820 brandy, it was the only retort a rational man could 
make ’ 

And did the Fairy share Qiawdron’s opinion about her 

mmd?’ 

Oh, I think so,’ said Tilney, ‘I thmk so She had a great 
conceit of herseU Like all these spmtual people An m- 
ordmate conceit She played the superior role very badly and 
inconsistently But all the same she was convmced of her 
^penonty Inevitably, for, you see, she had an enormous 
^paaty for auto-suggestion What she told herself three 
hmes became true For e xam ple, I used at first to thmk there 
some hocus-pocus about her asceticism She ate so absurdly 
httle m pubhc and at meals that I fanaed she must do a httle 
tucking-m pnvately m between whiles But later I came to the 
TOncli^on that I ’d maligned her By dmt of constantly teUmg 
erself and other people that eatmg was unspintual and gross, 
mention impohte and lower-class, she ’d genumely suc- 
ceeded, I beheve, m makmg food disgust her She ’d got to a 
Pcmt where she really couldn’t eat more than a very httle 
wmch was one of the causes of her sicklmess She was just 
under-nounshed But under-noiinshment was only one of the 
^uses She was also diplomatically sick She threatened to 
Che as statwmen threaten to mobilize, in order to get what she 
^ted Bkckmail,mfact Not for money, she cunously 
dismterested m mimy ways What she wanted was his mterest, 
WM power over him, was s^-assemon She had headache^ 
Uf a baby howls li you give m to the baby 
md do wlmt It wants, it ’U howl ogam, it ’U make a habit of 

we^-mmded sort of parents 
^ ^ headaches, he was terribly 

he fluttered round the sick-room with ice 
and hot-M ater bottles and eau-de-Cologne I The Times obituarist 
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would have wept to see him, such a touching exhibition of 
the heart of gold! The result was that the Fairy used to 
have a headache every three or four days. It was absolutely 
mtolerable ’ 

‘ But were they purely imaginary, these headaches ? ’ 

Tilney shrugged his shoulders. ‘Yes and no There was 
certainly a physiological basis. The woman did have pains in 
her head from time to time It was only to be expected, she 
was run down, through not eatmg enough , she didn’t take suffi- 
cient exercise, so she had chrome constipation , chronic constipa- 
tion probably set up a shght chrome mflammation of the ovanes, 
and she certainly suffered from eye-stram — you could tell that 
from the beautifully vague, spiritual look in her eyes, the look 
that comes from uncorrected myopia. There were, as you see, 
plenty of physiological reasons for her headaches Her body 
made her a present, so to speak, of the pam Her mind then 
proceeded to work up this raw material. Into what remarkable 
forms' Touched by her imagmation, the headaches became 
mystic, transcendental It was infimty m a grain of sand and 
eternity m an mtestmal stasis. Regularly every Tuesday and 
Friday she died — died with a beautiful Christian resignation, 
a martyr’s fortitude Chawdron used to come doivn from the 
sick-room with tears m his eyes He ’d never seen such patience, 
such courage, such gnt There were few men she wouldn’t put 
to shame. She was a wonderful example And so on And 
I dare say it was all qmte true. She started by mahngermg a 
httle, by pretendmg that the headaches were worse than they 
were But her imagmation was too lively for her, it got beyond 
her control Her pretendmgs gradually came true and she 
really did suffer martyrdom each time, she really did very nearly 
die And then she got mto the habit of bemg a martyr, and the 
attacks came on regularly, imagination stimulated the normal 
activities of inflamed ovanes and poisoned mtestmes, the pam 
made its appearance and at once became the raw matenal of 
a mystic, spintual martyrdom takmg place on a higher plane 
Anyhow, it was all very compheated and obscure And, 
obviously, if the Fairy herself had given you an account of her 
existence at this time, it would have sounded hke St Lawrence’s 
reminiscences of life on the grill Or rather it would have 
sounded like the insmcere fabncation of such reminiscences For 
the Fairy, as I ve said before, was without talent, and smeenty 
and samthness are matters of talent H3q)ocrisy and msmeenty 
are the products of native mcompetence. Those who are guilty 
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of them are people without skill in the arts of behaviour and self- 
expression The Fairy’s talk would have sounded utterly false 
to you But for her it was all genuine She really sujffered, 
really died, really was good and resigned and courageous Just 
as the paranoiac is really Napoleon Bonaparte and the young 
aian with dementia praecox is really being spied on and perse- 
cuted by a gang of fiendishly mgenious enemies If 1 were 
to tell the story from her pomt of view, it would sound really 
beautiful — not be-yutiful, rmnd you, but truly and genuinely 
beautiful, for the good reason that I have a gift of expression, 
which the poor Fairy hadn’t So that, for all but emotional 
cretins like Chawdron, she was obviously a hypocrite and a liar 
■^0 a bit of a pathological case For that capacity for auto- 
suggestion really was rather pathological She could make thmgs 
come too true Not merely diseases and martyrdoms and samt- 
hness, but also histoncal facts, or rather histoncal not-facts 
She authenticated the not-facts by simply repeatmg that they 
happened For example, she wanted pieople to beheve — 
she wanted to beheve herself — that she had been mtimate with 
Chawdron for years and years, from childhood, from the time 
of her buth. The fact that he had known her smce she was 
so high” would explam and justify her present relationship 
with hun The scandalmongers would have no excuse for talk- 
ing So she proceeded bit by bit to fabncate a lifelong mtimacy, 
even a bit of an actual kins hip^ with her Uncle Benny I told 
you that that was what she called him, didn’t I ? That mck- 
name had its significance, it planted t>im at once m the table of 
consanguimty and so disinfected their relations, so to speak, 
automatically made them mnocent ’ 

■c'Or incestuous,’ I added 

‘ Or mcestuous Qmte But she didn’t consider the D’Annun- 
zioesque refinements When she gave him that name, she pro- 
moted Chawdron to the rank of a dear old kinsman, or at least 
a dear old family fnend Sometimes she even called him 
“Nunky Benny,” so as to show that she had known him from 
the cradle— had lisped of nunkies, for the nunkies came But 
that wasn’t enough The evidence had to be fuller, more 
circumstantial So she mvented it — romps with Nunky m the 
hay, visits to the pantomuno with him, a whole outfit of chUd- 
ish memones ’ 

‘But what about Chawdron?' I asked ‘Did he share the 
invented memones? 

Tilney nodded ‘ But for him, of course, they were mvented 
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Other people, however, accepted them as facts. Her remini- 
scences were so detailed and circumstantial that, unless you 
knew she was a har, you simply had to accept them With 
Chawdron himself she couldn’t, of course, pretend that she’d 
known him, hterally and historically, all those years. Not 
at first, m any case. The lifelong mtimacy started by being 
figurative and spiritual. “I feel as though I’d kno^vn my 
Unde Benny ever smce I was a tmy baby,” she said to me m 
his presence, qmte soon after she ’d first got to know him, and 
as always, on such occasions, she made her voice even more 
whiningly bab3nsh than usual. Dreadful that voice was-^o 
whiny-pmy, so falsely sweet. “Ever smce I was a teeny, tiny 
baby Don’t you feel like that. Uncle Benny?” And Chaw- 
dron heartily agreed, of course he felt like that. From that 
tune forward she began to expatiate on the madents which ought 
to have occurred m that far-ofi childhood with darhng Nunky 
They were the same mcidents, of course, as those which she 
actually remembered when she was talkmg to strangers and he 
wasn’t there She made him give her old photograpl^ of himself 
— ^visions of him m high collars and ’ frock-coats, m queer- 
lookmg Norfolk jackets, m a top-hat sittmg in a Victoria. They 
helped her to make her fancies real With their aid and the 
aid of his reminiscences she constructed a whole life m common 
with him. “ Do you remember. Unde Benny, the time we went 
to Cowes on your yacht and I feU mto the sea?” she’d ask. 
And Chawdron, who thoroughly entered mto the game, would 
answer “ Of course I remember. And when we ’d fished you 
out, we had to wrap you m hot blankets and give you warm rum 
and mil k And you got qmte drunk ” “Was I funny when 
I was drunk. Unde Benny?” And Chawdron would rather 
lamely and ponderously mvent a few quamtnesses which were 
then mcorporated m the history. So that on a future occasion 
the Fairy could begm “Nunky Benny, do you remember those 
ndiculous thmgs I said when you made me drunk with rum and 
hot milk that tune I feU mto the sea at Cowes ? ” And so on 
Chawdron loved the game, thought it simply too sweet and 
whimsical and touchmg — positively like somethmg out of Bame 
or A A. Milne — and was never tued of playmg it As for the 
Fauy — for her it wasn’t a game at aU. The not-facts had been 
repeated tiU they became facts. “But come, Miss Spmdeli,” 
I said to her once, when she ’d been telhng me — me ! — about 
some adventure she ’d had with Uncle Benny when she was a 
toddler, “come, come, Miss SpmdeU” (I always called her that. 
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though she longed to be my Fairy as well as Chawdron’s and 
would have called me Uncle Ted if I ’d given her the smallest 
encouragement, but I took a firm hne, she was always Miss 
Spmdell for me), “come,” I said, “you seem to forget that it ’s 
only just over a year smce you saw Mr Qiawdron for the first 
tune ” She looked at me qmte blankly for a moment without 
saying anythmg “You can’t senously expect me to forget 
too,” I added Poor Fairy! The blankness suddenly gave 
plow to a painful, blushmg embarrassment “Oh, of course,” 
she began, and laughed nervously “ It ’s as though I ’d known 
him for ever My imagination ” She trailed ofi mto 
silence, and a nunute later made an excuse to leave me I 
could see she was upset, physically upset, as though she ’d been 
woken up too suddenly out of a sound sleep, jolted out of one 
world mto another movmg m a different direction But when 
I saw her the next day, she seemed to be quite herself agam 
She had suggested herself back mto the dream world , from the 
other end of the table, at lunch, I heard her t alkin g to an Amen- 
oan busmess acquamtance of Chawdron’s about the fun she and 
Uncle-Benny used to have on his grouse moor m Scotland But 
from that tune forth, I noticed, she never talked to me about her 
apocryphal childhood agam A curious madent, it made me 
look at her hypocrisy m another hght It was then I began to 
realize that the he m her soul was mamly an unconscious he, 
the product of pathology and a lack of talent Mamly, but 
sometimes, on the contrary, the he was only too consaous and 
dehberate The most extraordinary of them was the he at the 
bottom of the great Affair of the Stigmata ’ 

‘The stigmata?’ I echoed ‘A pious he, then ’ 

‘Pious ’ He nodded ‘That was how she justified it to her- 
self Though, of course, m her eyes, aU her hes were pious hes 
Pious, because they served her purposes and she was a samt, 
her cause was sacred And afterwards, of course, when she ’d 
treated the hes to her process of imaginative disinfection, they 
ceased to be hes and fluttered away as snow-white pious truths 
But to start with they were undoubtedly pious hes, even for her 
The Affair of the Stigmata made that qmte clear I caught her m 
theact. Itall began withaboilthatdeveloped on Chawdron’sfoot ’ 

‘ Curious plaii to have a boiL' 

‘Not common,’ he agreed ‘I once had one there myself, 
when I uas a boy Most unpleasant, I can assure you Well, 
the some thmg happened to Qiawdron He and I were down at 
his country place, playmg golf and m the mtervals concoctmg 
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the Autobiography We M settle down with brandy and cigars 
and I ’d gently question him. Left to himself, he was apt to 
wander and become mcoherent and unchronological. I had to 
canalize his narrative, so to speak. Remarkably frank he was. 
I learned some curious things about the busmess world, I can 
tell you Needless to say, they’re not m the Autobiography. 
I ’m reservmg them for the Life Which means, alas, that 
nobody will ever know them Well, as I say, we were down 
there m the country for a long week-end, Friday to Tuesday. 
The Fairy had stayed m London. Periodically she took her 
librananship very seriously and protested that she simply had to 
get on with the catalogue “I have my duties,” she said when 
Chawdron suggested that she should come down to the country 
with us “You must let me get on with my duties I don’t 
think one ought to be just frivolous, do you. Uncle Benny? 
Besides, I really love my work ” God, how she enraged me with 
that whmy-piny talk > But Chawdron, of course, was touched 
and enchanted. “What an extraordmary httle person she is'” 
he said to me as we left the house together. Even more extra- 
ordmary than you suppose, I thought He went on rhapsodizmg 
as far as Watford But m a way, I could see, when we arrived, 
m a way he was qmte pleased she hadn’t come. It was a relief 
to him to be havmg a httle mascuhne hohday. She had the 
wit to see that he needed these refreshments from time to time. 
Well, we duly played our golf, with the result that by Sunday 
mommg poor Chawdron’s boil, which had been a neghgible little 
spot on the Friday, had swollen up with the chafing and the 
exercise mto a massive red hemisphere that made wallong an 
agony. Unpleasant, no doubt, but nothing, for any ordmary 
person, to get senously upset about Chawdron, however, 
wasn’t an ordinary person where boils were concerned He had 
a carbuncle-complex, a boilophobia Excusably, perhaps, for 
it seems that his brother had died of some awful kmd of gangrene 
that had started, to all appearances harmlessly, m a spot on his 
cheek. Chawdron couldn’t develop a pimple without imagining 
that he ’d caught his brother’s disease This affair on his foot 
scared him out of his wits. He saw the bone infected, the whole 
leg rotting away, amputations, death. I offered what mm fort 
and encouragement I could and sent for the local doctor. He 
came at once and turned out to be a young man, very determmed 
and efiSaent and confidence-inspirmg. The boil was anaes- 
thetized, lanced, cleaned out, tied up. Chawdron was promised 
there ’d be no comphcations And there weren’t. The thmg 
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healed up quite normally Chawdron decided to go back to 
town on the Tuesdayj as he’d arranged “I wouldn’t like to 
disappoint Fairy,” he explained “She ’d be so sad if I didn’t 
come back when I ’d promised Besides, she might be nervous 
You ’ve no idea what an mtuition that httle girl has — almost 
uncanny, hke second sight She ’d guess somethmg was wrong 
and be upset, and you know how bad it is for her to be upset ” 
I did indeed, those mystic headaches of hers were the bane of 
my hfe No, no, I agreed She mustn’t be upset So it was 
deaded that the Fairy should be kept m blissful ignorance of 
the boil until Chawdron had actually arrived But the question 
then arose how should he arrive? We had gone down mto the 
country m Chawdron’s Bugatti He had a weakness for speed 
But It wasn’t the car for an mvahd It was arranged that the 
chauffeur should drive the Bugatti up to town and come back 
wth the Rolls In the unlikely event of his seemg Miss Spmdell, 
he was not to teU her why he bad been sent to town Those were 
^ orders The man went and duly returned with the Rolls 
Chawdron was installed, almost as though he were m an ambu- 
lance, and we rolled majestically up to London What a home- 
Mmmg 1 In antiapation of the sympathy he would get from the 
Fairy, Chawdron began to have a shght relapse as we approached 
the house “I feel it throbbmg,” he assured me, and when he 
got out of the car, what a limp 1 As though he 'd lost a leg at 
^^^poh Really heroic The butler had to support him up to 
the drawing-room He was lowered on to the sofa “Is Miss 
Spmdell m her room?” The butler thought so “Then ask 
her to come down here at once ” The man went out, Chaw- 
dron closed his eyes — wearily, like a very sick man He was 
preparing to get all the sympathy he could and, I could see, 

- luxuriously rehshmg it m advance “Still throbbmg?” I 
asked, rather irreverently He nodded, without opemng his 
eyes “Still throbbmg” The m a nn er was grave and sepul- 
chral I had to make an effort not to laugh There was a 
silence, we waited And then the door opened The Fairy 
appeared But a manned Fauy One foot m a high-heeled 
shoe, the other in a shpper Such a lim p I “Another le®^ lost 
at Galhpoh,” thought I When he heard the door open, Chaw- 
dron shut his eyes tighter than ever and turned his face to the 
waU, or at any rate the back of the sofa I could see that this 
rather embarrassed the Fairy Her entrance had been dramatic, 
she had meant him to see her disablement at once hadn’t 
counted on findmg a death-bed scene She had hastily to 
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improvise another piece of stage business^ a new set of lines; 
the scene she had prepared wouldn’t do Which was the more 
embarrassmg for her as I was there, lookmg on — a very cool 
spectator, as she knew, not m the least a Maggie Spmdell fan 
She hesitated a second near the door, hopmg Chawdron would 
look round, but he kept his eyes resolutely shut and his face 
averted. He ’d evidently decided to play the monbund part for 
all It was worth. So, after one rather nervous glance at me, she 
hmped across the room to the sofa. “ Uncle Benny ' ” He gave 
a great start, as though he hadn’t known she was there “Is 
that you. Fairy ? ” This was pianissimo , con espressione. Then, 
from the Fairy “What is it, Nunky Benny? What 
IS it? Oh, tell me ” She was close enough now to lay a hand 
on his shoulder “Tell me” He turned his face towards her — 
the tenderly transfigured burglar His heart overflowed — 
“Fairy!” — a slop of hog-wash. “But what’s the matter, 
Nunky Benny?” “Nothing, Fairy” The tone imphed that 
it was a heroic understatement m the manner of Sir Phihp 
Sidney “Only my foot” “Yourfoot'” The Fairy registered 
such astonishment that we both fairly jumped. “Somethmg 
wrong with your foot?” “Yes, why not?” Chawdron was 
rather annoyed, he wasn’t gettmg the kmd of sympathy he ’d 
looked forward to She turned to me. “But when did it 
happen, Mr Tilney?” I was breezy “A nasty boil,” I ex- 
plained “WaUong round the course did it no good It had 
to be lanced on Svmday ” “ At about half-past eleven on Sunday 

mormng?” “Yes, I suppose it was about half-past eleven,” 

I said, thinking the question was an odd one. “It was just 
half -past eleven when this happened,” she said dramatic^y, 
pomtmg to her shppered foot “ What ’s ‘ this ’ ? ” asked Chaw- 
dron crossly. He was thoroughly annoyed at bemg swmdled 
out of sympathy. I took pity on the Fairy, thmgs seemed to 
be gomg so badly for her. I could see that she had prepared a . 
coup and that it hadn’t come off. “Miss Spmdell also seems to 
have hurt her foot,” I explamed “You didn’t see how she 
hmped ” “How did you hurt it?” asked Chawdron He was 
still very grumpy. ‘ ‘ I was sittmg quietly m the hbrary, workmg 
at the catalogue,” she began and I guessed, by the way the 
phrases came rollmg out, that she was at last bemg able to make 
use of the matenal she had prepared, “ when suddenly almost 
exactly at half-past eleven (I remember lookmg at the clock), 

I felt a temble pam m my foot. As though someone were 
dnving a sharp, sharp knife into it. It was so mtense that I 
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nearly fainted ” She paused for a moment, expectmg appro- 
priate comment But Chawdron wouldn’t make it So I put 
m a polite “Dear me, most extraordinary!’’ ivith which she had 
to be content “When I got up,’’ she contmued, “I could 
hardly stand, my foot hurt me so, and I ’ve been hmpmg ever 
smce And the most extraordinary thmg is that there ’s a red 
mark on my foot, like a scar ’’ Another expectant pause But 
still no word from Chawdron He sat there ivith his mouth tight 
shut, and the hnes that divided his cheeks from that wide simian 
upper Up of his IV ere as though engraved m stone The Faury 
looked at him and saw that she had taken hopelessly the wrong 
hne Was It too late to remedy the mistake? She put the new 
plan of campaign mto immediate execution “But you poor 
Nunky Benny!’’ she began, m the sort of tone m which you ’d 
talk to a sick dog “ How selfish of me to talk about my ail- 
ments, when you ’re l3ang there with your poor foot bandaged 
up!’’ The dog began to wag his tail at once The beatific 
look returned to his face He took her hand I couldn’t stand 
It “I thmk I ’d better be gomg,’’ I said, and I went ’ 

‘But the foot?’ I asked ‘TTie stabbmg pam at exactly 
half -past eleven?’ 

‘You may well ask As Chawdron himself remarked, when 
next I saw him, “There are more thmgs m heaven and earth, 
Horatio, than are dreamt of m your philosophy ’’ ’ Tilncy 
laughed ‘The Fairy had triumphed After he ’d bad his dose 
of mother love and Chnsban chanty and kittenish sympathy, 
he ’d been ready, I suppose, to listen to her story The stabbmg 
pam at eleven-thirty, the red scar Strange, mystenous, un- 
accountable He discussed it all with me, very gravely and 
judiciously We talked of spintuohsm and telepathy We 
distinguished carefully between the miraculous and the super- 
normal “As you know,” he told me, “I’ve been a good 
Presbyterian all my life, and as such have been mchned to 
dismiss as mere fabncations all the stones of the Romish samts 
I never beheved m the story of St Franas’s stigmata, for ex- 
ample But now I accept it!” Solemn and tremendous 
pause “Now I know it’s true” I just bowed my head m 
silence But the next time I saw M'Crae, the chauffeur, I asl ed 
a few questions Yes, he Aod seen Miss Spmdell that day he 
drove the Bugatti up to London and came back with the Rolls 
He d gone mto the secretanes’ office to see if there were any 
letters to take down for Mr Chawdron, and Miss Spmdell had run 
mto him as he came out She 'd asked him what he was domg 
E935 
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in London and he hadn’t beiin able to think oi anything to 
answer, in spite of Hr Chawdron’s orders, except the truth. It 
had been on his conscience ever since; he lioped it hadn't done 
any harm. “On the contrary/’ I assured him, and that I 
certainly wouldn’t tell Hr Chawdron. Which I never did. 
I thought . . But, good heavens!’ he interrupted himself; 

‘what’s this^’ It was Hawtrey, who had come in to lay the 
table for lunch. She ignored us, actively. It was not only as 
though we didn’t exist, it was as though \vc also had no right to 
exist Tilney took out his watch ‘Twenty past one. God 
Almighty! Do you mean to say I’ve been talkmg here the 
whole mormng smee breakfast?’ 

‘ So It appears,’ I answered 

He groaned. ‘You see,’ he said, ‘you see what it is to have 
a gift of the gab. A whole precious mommg utterly wasted.’ 
‘Not for me/ I said 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘Perhaps not. But then for 
you the story was new and cunous Whereas for me it ’s 
known, it ’s stale ’ 

‘ But for Shakespeare so was the story of Othello, even before 
he started to write it ’ 

‘Yes, but he wrote, he didn’t talk. There was something to 
show for the time he ’d spent His Othello didn’t just disappear 
mto thm air, like my poor Chawdron ’ He sighed and was 
silent. Stone-faced and gnm, Hawtrey went rusthng starchily 
round the table , there was a clinkmg of steel and silver as she 
laid the places I waited till she had left the room before I 
spoke agam When one’s servants are more respectable than 
one IS oneself (and nowadays they generally are), one cannot be 
too careful 

‘ And how did it end ? ’ I asked 

‘How did it end?’ he repeated m a voice that had suddenly 
gone fiat and dull , he was bored with his story, wanted to thmk 
of somethmg else ‘It ended, so far as I was concerned, ivith 
my finishing the Axitoibiography and getting tired of its subject 
I gradually faded out of Chawdron’s existence. Like the 
Cheshire Cat ’ 

‘And the Fairy?’ 

‘Faded out of hie about a year after the Affair of the Stig- 
mata She retued to her mystic death-bed once too often 
Her pretending came true at last, it was always the risk with 
her. She really did die ’ 

The door opened , Hawtrey re-entered the room, carrymg a dish 
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‘And Chawdron, I suppose, was mconsolable?’ Inconsola- 
bility IS, happily, a respectable subject. 

Tilney nodded ‘Took to spintualism, of course Nemesis 
agam ’ 

Hawtrejr raised the bd of the dish, a smell of fned soles escaped 
mto the air ‘Luncheon is served,’ she said, with what seemed 
to me an ill-concealed contempt and disapproval 

‘Luncheon is served,’ Tilney echoed, movmg towards his 
place He sat down and opened his napkm ‘One meal after 
another, punctually, day after day, day after day Such is life 
Which would be tolerable enough if something ever got done 
between meals But m my case nothing does Meal after meal, 

and between meals a vacuum, a kmd of ’ Haw^trey, who 

had been offermg him the sauce lartare for the past several seconds, 
here gave him the discreetest nudge Tflney turned his head 
‘Ah, thank you,’ he said, and helped himself 

From Bribf Candles (1930) 
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She was a tiny womanj dark-haired, and with grey-blue eyes, 
very large and arresting m a small pale face. A little girl’s 
face, with small, dehcate features, but worn — prematurely, for 
Mrs Tarwin was only twenty-eight; and the big, v/ide-open 
eyes were restless and unquietly bnght. ‘Moira’s got nerves,’ 
her husband would explam when people mquired .vhy she wasn't 
with him Nerves that couldn’t stand the strain of London or 
New York She had to take thmgs quietly m Florence. A sort 
of rest cure. ‘Poor darlmgl’ he would add m a voice that had 
suddenly become furry ivith sentiment; and he would illuminate 
his ordmanly rather blankly mtelhgent face wth one of those 
hghtmng sniiles of his — so wistful and tender and charmmg. 
Mmost too charmmg, one felt uncomfortably He turned on 
the charm and the wistfulness like electriaty Chck' his face 
was briefly lUummed And then, chck ' the hght went out agam 
and he was once more the blankly inteUigent research student 
Cancer was his subject. 

Poor Moira ' Those nerves of hers ! She was full of caprices 
and obsessions For example, when she leased the villa on the 
slopes of Bellosguardo, she wanted to be allowed to cut down the 
cypresses at the end of the garden ‘ So tembly like a cemetery,’ 
she kept repeatmg to old Signor Bargiom Old Bargiom was 
charmmg, but firm. He had no intention of sacnficmg his 
cypresses. They gave the finishmg touch of perfection to the 
lovehest view m all Florence, from the best bedroom wmdow you 
saw the dome and Giotto’s tower framed between their dark 
columns Inexhaustibly loquaaous, he tned to persuade her 
that cypresses weren’t really at all funereal. For the Etruscans, 
on the contrary (he mvented this httle piece of archaeology on 
the spur of the moment), the cypress was a sjnnbol of joy, the 
feasts of the vernal equinox concluded with dances round the 
sacred tree Boeckhn, it was true, had planted cypresses on his 
Island of the Dead But then Boeckhn, after all And if 
she really found the trees depressing, she could plant nasturtiums 

to^chmb up them Or roses. Roses, which the Greeks 

All nght, all right,’ said Moira Tarwin hastily ‘Let ’s leave 
the cypresses ’ 
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That voice, that endless flow of culture and foreign Enghsh ' 
Old Bargioni was really terrible She would have screamed if 
she had had to listen a moment longer She yielded m mere 
self-defence 

‘E la Tarwinnif’ questioned Signora Bargiom when her 
husband came home 

He shrugged his shoulders ‘ Vna ionnina ■piullosio saocca,' 
was his verdict 

Rather sill y Old Bargiom was not the only man who had 
thought so But he was one of the not so many who regarded 
her silhness as a fault Most of the men who knew her were 
charmed by it, they adored while they smiled In conjunction 
with that tmy stature, those eyes, that dehcate childish face, 
her silhness inspued avuncular devotions and protective loves 
She had a faculty for makmg men feel, by contrast, agreeably 
large, supenor, and mtelhgent And as luck, or perhaps as fll luck, 
would have it, Moua had passed her life among men who were 
really mtelhgent and what is called supenor Old Sir Watney 
Croker, her grandfather, with whom she had hved ever smce 
she was five (for her father and mother had both died young), 
was one of the most emment physiaans of his day IBs early 
monograph on duodenal ulcers remams even now the classic^ 
work on the subject Between one duodenal ulcer and another 
Sir Watney found leisure to adore and mdulge and spoil his httle 
granddaughter Along with fly-fishmg and metaphysics she was 
his hobby Time passed, Moira grew up, chronologically, but 
Sir Watney went on treatmg her as a spoilt child, went on being 
enchanted by her budy chirrupmgs and mgenuousnesses and 
impertment enJanl-Urrible-isms He encouraged, he almost 
compelled her to preserve her childishness Keepmg her a 
baby m spite of her age amused him He loved her babyish 
and could only love her so All those duodenal ulcers — perhaps 
they had done somethmg to his sensibflity, warped it a httle, 
kept It somehow stunted and un-adult, hke Moira herself In 
the depths of his unspeaahsed, unprofessional being Su Watney 
was a bit of a baby himself Too much preoccupation with the 
duodenum had prevented this neglected instmctive part of 
him from fully growmg up lake gravitates to hke, old baby 
Watney loved the baby m Moira and wanted to keep the young 
woman permanently childish Most of his fnends shared Sir 
Watney’s tastes Doctors, judges, professors, avil servants — 
every member of Sir Watnejds cucle was professionally emment, 
a veteran spec ialis t. To be asked to one of his dinner parties 
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was a pnvilege. On these august occaaons ifoira had always, 
from the age of seventeen, been present, the only woman at the 
table. Not really a woman, Sir Watney explained, a child 
The veteran specialists were all her indulgent uncles. The more 
childish she was, the better they liked her. Moira gave them pet 
names. Professor Stagg, for example, the neo-Hegehan, was 
Uncle Bonzo, Mr Justice Gidley was Giddy Goat ^Vnd so on. 
When they teased, she answered back impertmently. How 
they laughed' When they started to discuss the Absolute or 
Bntam’s Industrial Future, she mterjected some deliciously 
irrelevant remark that made them laugh even more heartily. 
Exquisite' And the next day the story would be told to col- 
leagues m the law-courts or the hospital, to cronies at the 
Athenaeum. In learned and professional circles Moira enjoyed 
a real celebrity. In the end she had ceased not only to be a 
woman, she had almost ceased to be a child. She was hardly 
more than their mascot 

At half-past mne she left the dining-room, and the talk would 
come back to ulcers and Reahty and Emergent Evolution 
‘One would like to keep her as a pet,’ John Tarwin had said 
as the door closed behmd her on that first occasion he dined at 
Sir Watney^ s 

Professor Broadwater agreed. There was a httle silence. 
It was Tarwm who broke it 

‘What’s your feelmg,’ he asked, leaning forward with that 
expression of blank mteUigence on his eager, sharp-featured 
face, ‘ what ’s your feelmg about the vahdity of experiments 
with artifiaally grafted tumours as opposed to natural tumours ? ’ 
Tarwm was orily thirty-three and looked even younger among 
Sir Watne)r^s veterans. He had already done good work. Sir 
Watney explamed to his assembled guests before the young 
man’s arrival, and might be expected to do much more An 
mterestmg fellow too Had been all over the place — tropical 
Ainca, India, North and South America Well off Not tied 
to an academic job to earn his hvmg. Had worked here m 
London, m Germany, at the Rockefeller Institute in New York, 
m Japan. Enviable opportumties. A great deal to be said for 
apnvatemcome ‘Ah, here you are, Tarwm Good evemng. 
No, not at all late. This is Mr Justice Gidley, Professor 
Broadwater, Professor Stagg, and — bless me 1 I hadn’t noticed 
you, Moira, you ’re really too ultra-microscopic — my grand- 
daughter ’ Tarwm smiled down at her She was really 
ravishmg. 
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knowledge of tumours. Goethe was his favour te literary and 
histoncal character. Poet and man of science, deep thinker and 
ardent lover, artist in thought and in life — John saw himself 
in the nch part He made her read Faust and Wilhelm 
Meister Moira did her best to feign the enthusiasm she did 
not feel Privately she thought Goethe a humbug. 

‘I oughtn’t to have marned him,’ she said to her image in 
the glass, and shook her head. 

J ohn was the pet-fancier as weU as the loving educator There 
were times when Moira’s childishnesses delighted him as much as 
they had delighted Sir Watney and his veterans, when he laughed 
at every naivete or impertmence she uttered, as though it were 
a piece of the most exquisite wit, and not only laughed, but drew 
public attention to it, led her on mto fresh infantiUties and 
repeated the stones of her exploits to any one who was prepared 
to hsten to them He was less enthusiastic, however, when 
Moira had been childish at his expense, when her silhness had 
in any way compromised his dignity or interests. On these 
occasions he lost his temper, called her a fool, told her she ought 
to be ashamed of herself. After which, controlhng himself, 
he would become grave, paternal, pedagogic. Moira would be 
made to feel, miserably, that she wasn’t worthy of him. And 
finally he switched on the smile and made it all up with caresses 
that left her like a stone 

‘ And to think,’ she reflected, puttmg away her powder-puff, 
‘to thmk of my spendmg all that time and energy trymg to keep 
up with him ’ 

All those saentific papers she had read, those outhnes of 
medieme and physiology, those text-books of somethmg or other 
(she couldn’t even remember the name of the saence), to say 
nothmg of all that dreary stuff by Goethe! And then all the 
gomg out when she had a headache or was tired 1 All the meet- 
ing of people who bored her, but who were really, accordmg 
to John, so mterestmg and important! All the travelhng, 
the terribly strenuous sightseemg, the calhng on distmguished 
foreigners and their generally less distmguished wives* It 
was difficult for her to keep up even physically — her legs were 
so short and John was always m such a hurry. Mentally, m 
spite of all her efforts, she was always a hundred miles behmd 

‘ Awful ! ’ she said aloud 

Her whole mamage had really been awful From that 
awful honeymoon at Capn, when he had made her walk too 
far, too fast, uphill, only to read her extracts from Wordsworth 
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when they reached the Ausstchtspunhl , when he had talked to 
her about love and made it, much too frequently, and told her 
the Latm names of the plants and butterflies — from that awful 
honeymoon to the time, when four months ago, her nerves had 
gone all to pieces and the doctor had said that she must take 
thmgs qmedy, apart from John. Awful 1 The hfe had nearly 
killed her And it wasn’t (she had come at last to realize) 
It wasn’t really a life at all It was just a galvanic activity, 
like the twitching of a dead fro^s leg when you touch the nerve 
with an electrified wire Not life, just galvanized death 
She remembered the last of their quarrels, just before the 
doctor had told her to go away John had been sittmg at her 
feet, with his head against her knee And lus head was begin- 
ning to go baldl She could hardly bear to look at those long 
hairs plastered across the scalp And because he was tired with 
all that microscope work, tired and at the same time (not havmg 
made love to her, thank goodness! for more than a fortmght) 
amorous, as she could tell by the look m his eyes, he was bemg 
very sentimental and talkmg m his fumest voice about Love and 
Beauty and the necessity for bemg like Goethe Talking till 
she felt like screammg aloud And at last she could bear it no 
longer 

‘For goodness’ sake, John,’ she said m a voice that was on the 
shnll verge of bemg out of control, ‘be quiet 1’ 

‘What is the matter?’ He looked up at her questioningly, 
pamed 

‘Talkmg like that 1 ’ She was mdignant ‘ But you ’ ve never 
loved anybody, outside yourself Nor felt the beauty of any- 
tlung Any more than that old humbug Goethe You know 
what you ougkl to feel when there ’s a woman about, or a land- 
scape , you know what the best people feel And you dehberately 
set yourself to feel the same, out of your head ’ 

John was wounded to the qmck of his vanity ‘How can 
you say that?’ 

‘ Because it ’s true, it ’s true You only hve out of your head 
And It ’s a bald head too,' she added, and began to laugh, 
uncontrollably 

IVhat a scene there had beenl She went on laughmg all the 
tune he raged at her, she couldn’t stop 

‘You ’re hystencal,’ he said at last, and then he calmed down 
The poor child was ill With an effort he switched on the 
expression of paternal tenderness and went to fetch the sal 
volatile 
*E935 
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One last dab at her hps, and there ' she was ready. She went 
downstairs to the drawing-room, to find that Tomno had already 
arrived — he was always early — and was waitmg. He rose as 
she entered, bowed over her outstretched hand, and kissed it 
Moira w'as always charmed by his florid, rather excessive South- 
ern good manners John was always too busy bemg the keen 
research student or the furry-voiced poet to have good manners. 
He didn’t think pohteness particularly important It was the 
same with clothes He was chronically ill dressed Tomno, on 
the other hand, was a model of dapper elegance. That pale 
grey suit, that lavender-coloured tie, those piebald shoes of white 
kid and patent leather — marvellous * 

One of the pleasures or dangers of foreign travel is that you 
lose your class-consciousness At home you can never, with 
the best will in the wnrld, forget it Habit has rendered your 
own people as immediately legible as your own language. A 
word, a gesture are sulficient, your man is placed. But in 
foreign parts your fellows are unreadable The less obvious 
products of upbnnging — all the subtler refinements, the finer 
shades of vulgarity — escape your notice The accent, the 
inflexion of \ oice, the vocabulary, the gestures, tell you nothmg 
Botw’ccn the duke and the insurance clerk, the profiteer and the 
country gentleman, your mexpenenced eye and ear detect no 
diiior(,n( e For Moira, Tomno seemed the charactenstic flower 
of iuHan gentihtv She knew, of course, that he wasn’t well 
ofi, out then, plenty of the nicest people are poor She saw in 
hun the equivalent of one of those younger sons of impoverished 
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which his father was modestly proposmg to rechnstea the 
Grand Hotel Ritz-Carlton Heanwhile, he was an underworked 
lounger m Florence He had made Sirs Tarwin's acquamtance 
romantically, on the highway Dnvmg, as was her custom, 
alone, Moira had run over a nail A puncture Nothmg is 
easier than changmg wheels — nothmg, that is to say, if you have 
suffiaent muscular strength to undo the nuts which hold the 
punctured wheel to its axle Moira had not Wlien Tomno 
came upon her, ten mmutes after the mishap, she was sittmg 
on her runnmg-board of the cor, flushed and dishevelled with 
her efforts, and m tears 

‘Una stgnora foresttera' At the cafe that evenmg Tonmo 
recounted his adventure with a certam rather fatuous self- 
satisfaction. In the small bourgeoisie m which he had been 
brought up, a Foreign Lady was an almost fabulous creature, 
a bemg of legendary wealth, eccentnaty , mdependence ‘ Inglese,' 
he specified 'Giovane^ and ‘bella, bellisstina’ His auditors 
were mcredulous, beauty, for some reason, is not common among 
the speomens of English womanhood seen m foreign parts 
'Ricca,' he added That sounded less mtnnsically improbable, 
foreign ladies were all nch, almost by defimtion Jmaly, and 
with unction, Tomno described the car she drove, the luxunous 
villa she inhabited 

Acquamtance had npened qmckly mto friendship This was 
the fourth or fifth tune m a fortmgbt that he had come to the 
house 

‘A few poor flowers,’ said the young man m a tone of soft, 
mgratiatmg apology, and he brought forward his left hand, 
which he had been hidmg behmd his back. It held a bouquet 
of white roses 

‘But how kmd of you I’ she cned m her bad Itahan ‘How 
lovely r John never brought flowers to any one, he regarded 
that sort of thmg as rather nonsensical She smiled at Tomno 
over the blossoms ‘ Thank you a thousand tunes ’ 

Makmg a deprecating gesture, he returned her smile His 
teeth flashed pearly and even His large eyes were bnght, dark, 
hquid, and rather expressionless, hkc a gazelle’s He was ex- 
ceedmgly good-lookmg ‘White roses for the white rose,’ he 
said 

Moira laughed The compliment was ridiculous, but it 
pleased all the same 

Paymg compliments was not the only thmg Tonmo could do 
He knew how to be useful When, a few days later, Moira 
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difference to the pleasures of the table had never been tempered 
by the housewife’s preoccupation with other people’s appetites 
and digestions Never, for Sir Watney had kept a professional 
housekeeper, and with John Tarwin, who anyhow hardly noticed 
what he ate, and thought that women ought to spend their time 
domg more important and mtellectual thmgs than presiding 
over kitchens, she had hved for the greater part of their mamed 
life in hotels or service flats, or else m furnished rooms and m 
a chronic state of picmc Tonmo revealed to her the world of 
markets and the kitchen Still accustomed to thinkmg, with 
John, that ordmary domestic life wasn’t good enough, she 
laughed at first at his earnest preoccupation with meat and half- 
pence But after a httle she began to be mfected by his almost 
rehgious enthusiasm for housekeepmg, she began to discover 
that meat and halfpence were mterestiug after all, that they were 
real and important — much more real and important, for example, 
than readmg Goethe when one found him a bore and a humbug 
Tenderly brooded over by the most competent of sohcitors and 
brokers, the late Sir Watney’s fortune was brmgmg m a steady 
five per cent free of tax But m Tomno’s company Moira could 
forget her bank balance Descendmg from the financial Smai 
on which she had been hfted so high above the common earth, 
she discovered, with him, the preoccupations of poverty They 
were cunously mterestmg and exatmg 

‘The pnces they ask for fish m Florence'’ said Tonmo, after 
a silence, when he had exhausted the subject of white roses 
‘When I think how httle we pay for octopus at Naples! It 's 
scandalous ' 

‘Scandalous!’ echoed Moira with an mdignation as genume 
as his own They talked, mtermmably 

Next day the sky was no longer blue, but opaquely white 
There was no sunshme, only a diffused glare that threw no 
shadows The landscape lay utterly lifeless under the dead 
and fishy stare of heaven It was very hot, there was no wmd, 
the air was hardly breathable and as though woo}ly Moira 
woke up with a headache, and her nerves seemed to have an 
uneasy life of their own, apart from hers Like caged birds they 
were, fluttermg and startmg and twittermg at every alarm, and 
her achmg, tired body was their aviary Qmte ag ains t her own 
wish and mtention she found herself m a temper with the maid 
and saying the unkmdest thmgs She had to give her a pair of 
stockings to make up for it Wien she was dressed, she wanted 
to ivnte some letters, but her fountam-pen made a stain on her 
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fingers and she was so furious that she threw the beastly thing 
window It broke to pieces on the flagstones below, 
ohe had nothing to write with, it was too exasperating She 
washed the ink off her hands and took out her embroidery 
ffame But her fingers were aU thumbs. And then she pncked 
herself with the needle Oh, so painfully ! The tears came mto 
ner eyes, she began to cry. And havmg begun, she couldn’t 
stop ^sunta came m five mmutes later and found her sobbmg. 

u what IS It, signora?’ she asked, made most affectionately 
sohatous by the gift of the stockmgs. Moira shook her head 
bo away, she said brokenly. The girl was msistent. ‘Go 
away, Moura repeated. How could she explam what was the 
ma er w ^ the only thmg that had happened was that she 
had pncked her finger? Nothmg was the matter. And yet 
everythmg was the matter, everythmg 

everyt^g ^at was the matter resolved itself finaUy 

best of health Moira had always 
been painfuUy conscious of the approach of thunder. Her 
nerves were more than ordmanly sensitive The tears 

homble day had a purely meteoro- 

doudf dismally Thickened by huge black 

and came on m a sultry and expectant silence, 

nmrrc fl P^®ninturely mght. The reflection of distant hght- 
eastpm clf away below the horizon, illuminated the 

blank ao-fl ^ 1- Psaks and ndges of the Apenmnes stood out 
and d.ir “o^e^tary pale expanses of silvered vapour 

^br& r f stfll 

terrified of storm of sml^g apprehension— for she was 

hill 1- Moira sat at her window, watching the black 

T^l n “d die agaii, leap oft Md die 

nmp n a ' Shuddered. The clock m the hall struck 

'attled together Uke^ ^les° of horn stiff leaves 

downpour Moira shrank back and shuftfe"i^dow.“'i^T„ak 
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of white fire zigzagged fearfully just behind the cypresses 
The immediate thunder was hke the sphttmg and fall of a sohd 
vault Moira rushed away from the wmdow and threw herself 
on the bed She covered her face with her hands Through the 
contmuous roanng of the ram the thunder crashed and rever- 
berated, crashed agam and sent the fra^ents of sound roUmg 
unevenly m aU directions through the mght The whole house 
trembled In the wmdow-frames the shaken glasses rattled 
hke the panes of an old omnibus rolhng across the cobbles 
‘ Oh, God, oh, God,' Moira kept repeatmg In the enormous 
tumult her voice was small and, as it were, naked, utterly abject 
‘But It’s too stupid to be fnghten^ ’ She remembered 
John’s voice, his bnghtly encouiagmg, supenor manner ‘The 
chances are thousands to one against your bemg struck. And, 

anyhow, hidmg your head won’t prevent the hghtnmg from ’ 

'How she hated him for bemg so reasonable and nghti ‘Oh, 

Godl’ There was another ‘God, God, God ’ 

And then suddenly a temble thing happened, the hght went 
out Through her closed eyehds she saw no longer the red of 
translucent blood, but utter blackness Uncovermg her face, 
she opened her eyes and anxiously looked round — on blackness 
agam She fumbled for the switch by her bed, found it, turned 
and turned , the darkness remamed impenetrable 
‘Assuntal’ she called 

And all at once the square of the wmdow was a suddenly 
uncovered picture of the garden, seen against a background of 
mauve-white sky and shinmg, downpounng ram 

‘Assuntal’ Her voice was drowned m a crash that seemed to 
have exploded m the very roof. ‘Assunta, Assuntal’ In a 
panic she stumbled across the grave-dark room to the door 
Another flash revealed the handle She opened ‘ Assunta 1 ’ 
Her voice was hollow above the black gulf of the stairs The 
thunder exploded agam above her With a crash and a tinkle 
of broken glass one of the wmdows m her room burst open A 
blast of cold wmd lifted her hair A flight of papers rose from 
her ivnting-table and whirled with crackhng wmgs through the 
darkness One touched her cheek hke a hvmg thmg and was 
gone She screamed aloud The door slammed behmd her 
She ran down the stmrs in terror, as though the fiend were at her 
heels In the hall she met Assunta and the cook co min g tow ards 
her, hghting matches as they came 

‘Assunta, the lights 1’ She clutched the girl’s arm 

Only the thunder answered When the noise subsided. 
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Assunta explained that the fuses had all blown out and that 
there wasn’t a candle in the house. Not a single candle, and 
only one more box of matches 

‘ But then we shall be left m the dark,’ said iloira hysterically. 
Through the three blackly reflecting windows of the hall three 
separate pictures of the streaming garden revealed themselves 
and vanished The old Venetian mirrors on the walls blinked 
for an instant mto Me, like dead eyes briefly opened. 

‘ In the dark,’ she repeated with an almost mad insistence. 

‘ Aie ' ’ cried Assunta, and dropped the match that had begun 
to bum her fingers. The thunder fell on them out of a darkness 
made denser and more hopeless by the loss of hght 

When the telephone bell rang, Tonino was sitting in the 
managenal room of his hotel, pla)nng cards with the propnetoris 
two sons and another fnend. ‘Someone to speak to you. 
Signor Tonmo,’ said the under-porter, looking in. ‘A lady’ 
He grinned significantly 

Tonmo put on a dignified air and left the room When he 
returned a few mmutes later, he held his hat m one hand and was 
buttonmg up his ram-coat with the other 
‘ Sorry,’ he said ‘ I ’ ve got to go out ’ 

‘Go out?’ exclaimed the others incredulously. Beyond the 
shuttered wmdows the storm roared like a cataract and savagely 
exploded ‘ But where ? ’ they asked. ‘ Why ? Are you mad ? ’ 
Tonmo shrugged his shoulders, as though it were nothmg to 
go out mto a tornado, as though he were used to it The 
signora forestiera, he explamed, hatmg them for their mquisitive- 
ness; the Tarwm — she had asked him to go up to Bellosguardo 
at once The fuses . , not a candle m the house . utterly 
in the dark . . very agitated . nerves. . . . 

‘But on a mght like this . . But you ’re not the electrician.’ 
The two sons of the proprietor spoke m chorus They felt, 
indignantly, that Tonmo was lettmg himself be exploited 

But the third young man leaned back m his chair and laughed 
‘Vai, caro, vat^ he said, and then, shakmg his finger at Tonmo 
knowmgly, 'Ma fatti pagare per tl tuo lavoro/ he added ‘Get 
yourself paid for your trouble.’ Berto was notoriously the 
lady-killer, the tried speaahst m amorous strategy, the acknow- 
ledged expert. ‘Take the opportunity’ The others jomed m 
his rather unpleasant laughter Tonmo also grinned and 
nodded. 

The taxi rushed splashmg through the wet deserted streets 
like a travelling fountam Tonmo sat m the darkness of the 
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cab mmuiating Berto’s advice She was pretty, certainly But 
somehow — ^ivhy was it? — it had hardly occurred to him to 
think of her as a possible mistress He had been pohtely gallant 
ivith her — on principle almost, and by force of habit — but 
without really wanting to succeed , and when she had shown her- 
self unresponsive, he hadn’t cared But perhaps he ought to 
have cared, perhaps he ought to have tried harder In Berto’s 
world It was a sportmg duty to do one’s best to seduce every 
woman one could The most admirable man was the man with 
the greatest number of women to his credit Really lovely, 
Tonmo went on to himself, trymg to work up an enthusiasm for 
the sport It would be a tnumph to be proud of The more 
so as she was a foreigner And very rich. He thought with 
mward satisfaction of that big car, of the house, the servants, 
the silver ‘Certo,' he said to himself complacently, ‘mt vtiol 
bene ’ She hked him, there was no doubt of it Meditatively 
he stroked his smooth face, the muscles stirred a httle under 
his fingers He was smihng to himself m the darkness, naively, 
an mgenuous prostitute’s smile ‘Moira,’ he said aloud 
'Moira Strano, quel nonie PtuUosto ndtcolo ’ 

It was Moira who opened the door for him She had been 
standmg at the wmdow, lookmg out, waitmg and waitmg 

‘ Tonmo 1’ She held out both her hands to him, she had 
never felt so glad to see any one 

The sky went momentarily whitish-mauve behmd him as he 
stood there m the open doorway The skirts of his ram-coat 
fluttered m the wmd, a wet gust blew past him , chilLmg her face 
The sky went black agam He slammed the door behmd him 
They were m utter darkness 

‘Tonmo, it was too sweet of you to have come Really 
too ’ 

The thunder that mterrupted her was hke the end of the 
world Moira shuddered ‘ Oh, God 1 ’ she whimpered , and then 
suddenly she was pressmg her face agamst his waistcoat and 
crymg, and Tonmo was holdmg her and strokmg her hair The 
next flash showed him the position of the sofa In the ensumg 
darkness he earned her across the room, sat down, and began to 
kiss her tear-wet face She lay qmte still m his arms, relaxed, 
like a fnghtened child that has at last found comfort Tonmo 
held her, kissing her softly agam and agam ‘ Tt amo, Moira,' 
he whispered And it was true Holdmg her, touchmg her 
in the dark, he did love her ‘Tt amo’ How profoundly! 
‘Tt vogUo un bene tmmensn ’ he went on, with a passion, a deep 
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warm tenderness born almost suddenly of darkness and soft 
blmd contact. Heavy and warm witli life, she lay pressed 
agamst him. Her body curved and was solid under his hands, 
her cheeks were rounded and cool, her eyelids rounded and 
tremulous and tear-wet, her mouth so soft, so soft under his 
touching hps. ^Tt amo, it amo.^ He was breatliless with love, 
and It was as though there were a hollowness at the centre of 
his being, a void of desiring tenderness that longed to be filled, 
that could only be filled by her, an emptiness that drew her 
towards him, into him, that drank her as an empty vessel eagerly 
dnnks the water. Still, with closed eyes, quite still she lay 
there in his arms, suffenng herself to be drunk up by his 
tenderness, to be drawn mto’^the yearning vacancy of his heart, 
happy in bemg passive, m yieldmg herself to his soft insistent 
passion 

pagare, Jaltt pagare* The memory of Berto’s words 
transformed him suddenly from a lover into an amorous sports- 
man with a reputation to keep up and records to break ^Fattt 
pagare ’ He risked a more intimate caress. But Moira winced 
so shuddenngly at the touch that he desisted, ashamed of himself 
‘Ebbene/ asked Berto when, an hour later, he returned, 
* did you mend the fuses ? ’ 

‘Yes, I mended the fuses.’ 

‘And did you get yourself paid?’ 

Tonmo smiled an amorous sportsman’s smile. ‘A little on 
account,’ he answered, and at once disliked himself for having 
spoken the words, disliked the others for laughing at them 
Why did he go out of his way to spoil something which had been 
so beautiful? Pretextmg a headache, he went upstairs to his 
bedroom The storm had passed on, the moon was shining 
now out of a clear sky He opened the wmdow and looked out 
A nver of mk and quicksilver, the Amo flowed whispermg past 
In the street below the puddles shone like hvmg eyes The 
ghost of Caruso was smging from a gramophone, far away 
on the other side of the water ‘ Sir etl%, stretti, neW esiasi 
d’amor ’ Toruno was profoundly moved 
The sky was blue next moramg, the sunhght ghttered on the 
shmy leaves of the magnolia tree, the air was demurely wmdless 
Sitting at her dressmg-table, Moira looked out and wondered 
incredulously if such thmgs as storms were possible But the 
plants were broken and prostrate m their beds , the paths were 
strewn with scattered leaves and petals In spite of the soft 
air and the sunhght, last night’s horrors had been more than a 
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bad dream Moira sighed and began to brush her hair Set 
m Its leather frame, John Tarwm’s profile confronted her, 
bn^htly focused on imagmary tumours Her eyes fixed on it, 
Moira went on mechamcally brushmg her hair Then, suddenly, 
mterruptmg the rhythm of her movements, she got up, took 
the leather frame, and, walLmg across the room, threw it up, 
out of sight, on to the top of the high wardrobe There ! She 
returned to her seat and, filled with a kmd of fnghtened elation, 
went on with her mtemipted brushmg 
When she was dressed, she drove down to the town and spent 
an hour at Settepassi’s, the jewellers When she left, she was 
bowed out on to the Lungamo like a prmcess 

‘No, don’t smoke those,’ she said to Tonmo that afternoon as 
he reached for a cigarette m the silver box that stood on the 
drawmg-room mantelpiece ‘I ’ve got a few of those Egyptian 
ones you hke Got them specially for you ’ And, smihng, she 
handed him a httle parcel 

Toruno thanked her profusely — too profusely, as was his 
custom But when he had stopped away the paper and saw 
the polished gold of a large agarette-case, he could only look 
at her m an embarrassed and mquinng amazement 
‘Don’t you think it ’s rather pretty?’ she asked 

‘Marvellous 1 But is it ’ He hesitated ‘Is it for me?’ 

Moira laughed with pleasure at his embarrassment She had 
never seen him embarrassed before He was always the self- 
possessed young man of the world, secure and impregnable 
ivithm his armour of Southern good manners She admired 
that elegant carapace But it amused her for once to take him 
without It, to see him at a loss, blushmg and stammermg hke 
a httle boy It amused and it pleased her, she liked him all 
the more for bemg the httle boy as well' as the polished and 
socially competent young man 

‘For me?’ she mimicked, laughing ‘Do you hke it?’ Her 
tone changed, she became grave ‘I wanted you to have some- 
thmg to remind you of last mght ' Tonmo took her hands and 
silently kissed them She had received him with such off- 
handed gaiety, so nonchalantly, as though nothmg had happened, 
that the tender references to last night’s happenmgs (so carefully 
prepared as he walked up the hill) had remamed unspoken He 
had been afraid of saymg the vrrong thmg and offending her 
But now the spell was broken — and by Moira herself ‘One 
oughtn’t to forget one’s good actions,’ Moira went on, abandon- 
ing him her hands ‘Each tunc you take a cigarette out of this 
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case, v/ill you remember hov/ land and good you were to a 
silly and ridiculous little fool?* 

Tomno had had time to recover his manners. ‘I shall re- 
member the most adorable, the most beautiful * Still 

holdmg her hands, he looked at her for a moment in silence, 
eloquently Moira smiled back at him. ‘Moira*’ And she 
was m his arms She shut her eyes and was passive in the strong 
circle of his arms, soft and passive against his firm body ‘I 
love you, Moira ’ The breath of his whispenng was warm on 
her cheek ‘ Tt amo ’ And suddenly his lips w'ere on hers again, 
violently, impatiently kissing Between the kisses lus whispered 
words came passionate to her ears ‘Tr amo pazzamente . . . 
picctna tesoro . . . amore . . cuore ’ Uttered m 

Italian, his love seemed somehow specially strong and deep. 
Things described in a strange language themselves take on a 
certam strangeness ^ Amamiy Moira, amamt Mi amt «« 
po7’ He was msistent ‘A little, Moira — do you love me a 
httle?’ 


She opened her eyes and looked at him. Then, ivith a qmck 
movement, she took his face between her two hands, drew it 
down, and kissed him on the mouth ‘Yes,’ she whispered, 
‘ I love you ’ And then, gently, she pushed him away Tomno 
wanted to kiss her agam But Moira shook her head and shpped 
away from him ‘No, no,’ she said with a kmd of peremptory 
entreaty ‘Don’t spoil it all now ’ 

The days passed, hot and golden Summer approached 
The mghtmgales sang unseen m the cool of the evenmg. 

' Vusignuolo,’ Moira whispered softly to herself as she listened 
to the smgmg ‘Uustgnuolo^ Even the mghtmgales were 
subtly better m Itahan The sun had set They were sittmg 
in the httle summer-house at the end of the garden, lookmg out 
over the darkemng landscape The white-walled farms and 
villas on the slope below stood out almost starthngly clear 
agamst the twihght of the ohve trees, as though charged with 
some strange and novel significance Moira sighed. ‘I’m 
so happy,’ she said, Tomno took her hand ‘Ridiculously 
happy ’ For, after all, she was thinkmg, it was rather ndiculous 
to be so happy for no vahd reason John Tarwm had taught 
her to imagme that one could only be happy when one was domg 
something ‘mterestmg’ (as he put it), or associatmg with people 
who were ‘worth while ’ Tomno was nobody m particular, 
thank goodness 1 And gomg for picmcs wasn’t exactly ‘mter- 
estmg’ m John’s sense of the word; nor was tallung about the 
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respective ments of different brands of car, nor teaching him to 
dnve, nor gomg shopping, nor discussing the problem of new 
curtains for the drawmg-room, nor, for that matter, sittmg m 
the summer-house and saying nothmg In spite of which, or 
because of which, she was happy with an unprecedented 
happmess ‘Ridiculously happy,’ she repeated 
Tomno kissed her hand ‘So am I,’ he said And he was 
not merely being pohte In his own way he was genumely 
happy witJi her People envied him sittmg m that magnificent 
yellow car at her side She was so pretty and elegant, so foreign 
too, he was proud to be seen about with her And then the 
cigarette-case, the gold-mounted, agate-handled cane she had 
given him for his birthday Besides, he was really very 
fond of her, really, m an obscure way, m love with her It 
was not for nothmg that he had held and caressed her m the 
darkness of that night of thimder Somethmg of that deep 
and passionate tenderness, bom suddenly of the mght and their 
warm sightless contact, still remamed m him — stdl remamed 
even after the physical longings she then inspired had been 
vicariously satisfied (And under Berto’s knowmg guidance 
they had been satisfied, frequently) If it hadn’t been for 
Berto’s satmcal comments on the stall platomc nature of his 
attachment, he would have been perfectly content 

‘ Alle donite,’ Berto sententaously generalized, ‘fnace sempre 
la moUma They long to be raped You don’t know how to 
make love, my poor boy ’ And he would hold up his own 
achievements as examples to be followed For Berto, love was 
a kmd of salaaous vengeance on women for the crime of their 
purity 

Spurred on by his friend’s mockenes, Tomno made another 
attempt to exact full pajrment for his mending of the fuses on 
the night of the storm But his face was so soundly slapped, 
and the tone m which Moira threatened never to see him again 
unless he behaved himself was so convmcmgly stem, that he 
did not renew his attack He contented himself with lookmg 
sad and complammg of her cmelty But m spite of his occasion- 
ally long face he was happy with her Happy hke a fireside cat 
The car, the house, her degant foreign prettaness, the marvellous 
presents she gave hun, kept him happily purrmg 
The days passed and the weeks Mona would have hked hfe 
to flow on hke this for ever, a gay bnght stream with occasional 
reaches of calm sentimentality but never dangerously deep or 
turbulent, without fall or whirl or rapid She wanted her 
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existence to remain for ever what it was at this moment — a 
land of game with a pleasant and emotionally excitmg compan- 
ion, a playmg at hvmg and lovmg. If only this happy play-time 
coiild last for ever < 

It was John Tarwin who decreed that it should not. 
‘attending CYTOLOGICAL congress ROME WILL STOP FEW DAYS 
ON WAY ARRIVING THURSDAY LOVE JOHN.’ That waS the text 
of the telegram Moira found awaitmg her on her return to the 
villa one evemng. She read it and felt suddenly depressed and 
apprehensive Why did he want to come? He would spoil 
everything The bnght evemng went dead before her eyes; 
the happmess wth which she had been bnmmmg when 
she returned with Tomno from that marvellous dnve among the 
Apenmnes was dramed out of her Her gloom retrospectively 
darkened the blue and golden beauty of the moimtams, put out 
the bnght flowers, dimmed the day^s laughter and talk. ‘Why 
does he want to come ? ’ Miserably and resentfully, she wondered 
‘And what’s gomg to happen ? What’s gomg to happen?’ 
She felt cold and rather breathless and almost sick with the 
questioning apprehension. 

John’s face, when he saw her standing there at the station, 
ht up instantaneously with all its hundred - candle - power 
tenderness and charm. 

‘My darling I’ His voice was furry and tremulous. He 
leaned towards her, stifiening, Moira sufiered herself to be 
kissed. His nails, she noticed disgustedly, were dirty. 

The prospect of a meal alone with John had appalled her; she 
had asked Tomno to dinner Besides, she wanted John to meet 
him To have kept Tonmo’s existence a secret from John would 
have been to adnut that there was something wrong in her 
relations with him. And there wasn’t. She wanted John to 
meet him just like that, naturally, as a matter of course 
Whether he ’d hke Tomno when he ’d met Inm was another 
question Moira had her doubts They were justified by the 
event John had begun by protestmg when he heard that she 
had mvited a guest. Their first evening — how could she? 
The voice trembled — fur m a breeze She had to listen to out- 
pourmgs of sentiment But finally, when dmner-time arrived, 
he switched ofi the pathos and became once more the research 
student. Bnghtly inquiring, blankly mtelhgent, John cross- 
questioned his guest about all the mterestmg and important 
things that were happenmg m Italy. What was the real pohtical 
situation? How did the new educational system work? What 
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did people think of the reformed penal code? On all these 
matters Tomno was, of course, far less well informed than his 
mterrogator The Italy he knew was the Italy of his friends 
and his family, of shops and caf6s and girls and the daily fight 
for monej^ All that histoncal, impersonal Italy, of which John 
so mtelhgently read in the high-class reviews, was utterly 
unknown to him His answers to John’s questions were child- 
ishly silly Moira sat hstemng, dumb with misery 

UVhat do you find m that fellow?’ her husband asked, when 
Tomno had taken his leave ‘He struck me as qmte particularly 
unmterestmg ’ 

Moira did not answer There was a silence John suddenly 
switched on his tenderly, protectively, yeaimngly mantal smile 
‘Time to go to bed, my sweetheart,’ he said Moira looked up 
at him and saw m his eyes that expression she knew so well and 
dreaded ‘My sweetheart,’ he repeated, and the Landseer 
dog was also amorous He put his arms round her and bent 
to kiss her face Moira shuddered — but helplessly, dumbly, 
not knowmg how to escape He led her away 
■\Vhen John had left her, she lay awake far mto the mght, 
remembenng his ardours and his sentimentahties with a horror 
that the passage of tune seemed actually to mcrease Sleep 
came at last to dehver her 

Bemg an archaeologist, old Signor Bargiom was decidedly 
‘mterestmg ’ 

‘But he bores me to death,’ said Moira when, next day, her 
husband suggested that they should go and see him ‘That 
voice! And the way he goes on and on! And that beard I 
And his wife!’ 

John flushed with anger ‘Don’t be childish,’ he snapped 
out, forgetting how much he enjoyed her childishness when 
It didn’t mterfere with his amusements or his busmess ‘After 
all,’ he insisted, ‘there’s probably no man hvmg who knous 
more about Tuscany m the Dark Ages ’ 

Nevertheless, in spite of darkest Tuscany, John had to 
pay his call without her He spent a most improving hour, 
chatting about Romanesque architecture and the Lombard 
kmgs But just before he left, the conversation somehow took 
another turn, casually, as though by chance, Tomno’s name was 
mentioned It was the signora who had insisted that it should 
be mentioned Ignorance, her husband protested, is bliss 
But Signora Bargiom loved scandal, and bemg rmddle-aged, 
ugly, envious, and mahaous, was full of righteous mdignation 
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against the young wife ard of hypocntical sympathy for the 
possibly injured husband. Poor Tanvin, she insisted — he 
ought to be warned And so, tactfully, without seeming to say 
anythmg m particular, the old man dropped his hints 
Walking back to Bellosguardo, Jolm was uneasily pensive 
It was not that he imagined that Moira had been, or w as likely 
to prove, unfaithful. Such things really didn’t happen to one- 
self Moira obviously hked the unmteresting young man; but, 
after all, and m spite of her childishness, Moira was a civilized 
human being. She had been too well brought up to do any- 
thmg stupid. Besides, he reflected, remembenng the previous 
evemng, remembermg all the years of their marnage, she had 
no temperament; she didn’t know what passion was, she was 
utterly without sensuahty Her native childishness would 
reinforce her prmciples Infants may be rehed on to be pure; 
but not (and this was what troubled John Tarwm) worldly-wise 
Moira wouldn’t allow herself to be made love to, but she might 
easily let herself be swmdled Old Bargiom had been very 
discreet and non-committal, but it was obvious that he regarded 
this young fellow as an adventurer, out for what he could get 
John frowned as he walked, and bit his hp. 

He came home to find Moira and Tonmo superintendmg the 
fittmg of the new cretonne covers for the drawmg-room chairs 
‘ Carefully, carefully,’ Moira was saymg to the upholsterer as 
he came m She turned at the sound of his footsteps A cloud 
seemed to obscure the bnghtness of her face when she saw hun , 
but she made an effort to keep up her gaiety ‘ Come and look, 
John,’ she called ‘It ’s like gettmg a very fat old lady mto a 
very tight dress Too ridiculous ' ’ 

But John did not smile with her, his face was a mask of stony 
gravity He stalked up to the chair, nodded curtly to Tonmo, 
curtly to the upholsterer, and stood there watchmg the work 
as though he were a stranger, a hostile stranger at that The 
sight of Moira and Tonmo laughmg and tallang together had 
roused m him a sudden and violent fury ‘Disgustmg httle 
adventurer,’ he said to himself feroaously behmd his mask 
‘It ’s a pretty stuff, don’t you think?’ said Moira He only 
grunted 

‘Very modem too,’ added Tonmo ‘The shops are very 
modem here,’ he went on, speakmg with all the rather touchy 
insistence on up-to-dateness which characterizes the mhabitants 
of an under-bathroomed and over-monumented country. 
‘Indeed?’ said John sarcastically 
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Moira frowned ‘You’ve no idea how helpful Tonino has 
been,’ she said with a certain warmth 
Effusively Tonino began to deny that she had any obligation 
towards him John Tarwm mtcrrupted him ‘Oh, I’ve no 
doubt he was helpful,’ he said in the same sarcastic tone and 
wath a httle smile of contempt 

There was an uncomfortable sdcnce Then Tomno took his 
leave The moment he was gone, Moira turned on her husband 
Her face was pale, her lips trembled ‘ How dare you speak to 
one of my friends hkc that?’ she asked in a voice unsteady with 
anger 

John flared up ‘Because I wanted to get nd of the fellow,’ 
he answered , and the mask was off, his face was nakedly funous 
‘It ’s disgustmg to see a man like that hanging round the 
house iW adventurer Exploitmg your silhness Spongmg 
on you ’ 

‘Tomno doesn’t sponge on me And, anyhow, what do you 
know about it?’ 

He shrugged his shoulders ‘ One hears thmgs ’ 

‘Oh, It ’s those old beasts, is it?’ She hat^ the Bargionis, 
hated them ‘Instead of bemg grateful to Tomno for helpmg 
mel Which IS more than you ’ve ever done, John You, wth 
your beastly tumours and your rotten old FaustV The con- 
tempt m her voice was blastmg ‘Just leavmg me to sink or 
swim And when somebody comes along aud is just humanly 
decent to me, you insult him And you fly mto a rage of 
jealousy because I ’m normally grateful to him ’ 

John had had time to readjust his mask ‘I don’t fly into 
any sort of rage,’ he said, botthng his anger and speaking slowly 
and coldly ‘I just don’t want you to be preyed upon by hand- 
some, black-haired young pimps from the slums of Naples ’ 
‘Johnl’ 

‘ Even if the preymg is done platomcally,’ he went on ‘ Which 
I ’m sure it is But I don’t want to have even a platomc pimp 
about.’ He spoke coldly, slowly, with the dehberate mtention 
of hurtmg her as much as he could ‘How much has he got out 
of you so far?’ 

Moira did not answer, but turned and humed from the room 
Tonmo had just got to the bottom of the hdl, when a loud 
insistent hootmg made him turn round A big yellow car was 
close at his heels 

‘'Moira 1’ he called m astonishment The car came to a halt 
beside him 
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‘Get in/ she commanded almost fiercely, as though she were 
angry vath him He did as he was told 

‘But where did you thinlc of going?’ he asked 
‘I don’t know. Anywhere Let’s take the Bologna road, 
into the mountams ’ 

‘But you ’ve got no hat/ he objected, ‘no coat ’ 

She only laughed and, throwmg the car into gear, drove off 
at full speed John spent his evemng m solitude. He began 
by reproaching himself. ‘ I oughtn’t to have spoken so brutally, 
he thought, when he heard of Moira’s preapitate departure. 
What tender, chanmng thmgs he would say, when she came 
back, to make up for his hard words ' And then, when she ’d 
made peace, he would talk to her gently, paternally, about the 
dangers of havmg bad fnends Even the anticipation of what 
he would say to her caused his face to hght up with a beau^ul 
smile But when, three-quarters of an hour after dinner-time, 
he sat down to a lonely and overcooked meal, his mood had 
changed ‘If she wants to sulk/ he said to himself, ‘why, let 
her sulk.’ And as the hours passed, his heart grew harder 
Ivlidnight struck. His anger began to be tempered by a certain 
apprehension. Could anythmg have happened to her? He was 
anxious But aU the same he went to bed, on pnnaple, firmly 
Twenty mmutes later he heard Moira’s step on the stairs and 
then the closmg of her door She was back, nothmg had 
happened, perversely, he felt aU the more exasperated with her 
for bemg safe Would she come and say good-mght? He . 
waited 

Absently, meanwhile, mechamcally, Moira had imdressed 
She was thinkmg of all that had happened in the etermty since 
she had left the house That marvellous sunset m the moun- 
tains 1 Every westward slope was rosily gilded, below them lay 
a gulf of blue shadow They had stood m silence, gazmg 
‘Kiss me, Tomno,’ she had suddenly whispered, and the touch 
of his hps had sent a kmd of dehaous apprehension fluttering 
under her skin She pressed herself against him, his body was 
firm and sohd withm her clasp She could feel the throb of his 
heart against her cheek, like somethmg separately ahve. Beat, 
beat, beat — and the throbbmg life was not the hfe of the Tonmo 
she knew, the Tomno who laughed and paid comphments and 
brought flowers, it was the life of some mystenous and separate 
power A power with which the famihar mdividual Tomno 
happened to be connected, but almost irrelevantly. She 
shuddered a httle Mystenous and temfymg But the terror 
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was somehow attractive, like a dark precipice that allures 
‘Kiss me, Tomno, kiss me’ The light faded, the hills died 
away mto featureless flat shapes against the sky ‘I ’m cold,’ 
she said at last, shivering ‘Let ’s go ’ They dined at a httle 
mn, high up between the two passes \%en they drove 
away, it was mght He put his arm round her and kissed her 
neck, at the nape, where the cropped hair was harsh agamst his 
mouth ‘You ’ll make me dnve mto the ditch,’ she laughed 
But there was no laughter for Tomno ‘Moira, Moira,’ he 
repeated, and there was somethmg hke agony m his voice 
‘ Moira ’ And finally, at his suffermg entreaty, she stopped the car 
They got out Under the chestnut trees, what utter darkness 1 
Moura shpped ofi her last garment and, naked before the 
mirror, looked at her image It seemed the same as ever, her 
pale body, but m reahty it was different, it was new, it had only 
just been bom 

John still waited, but his wife did not come ‘AH nght, then,’ 
he said to himself, with a spiteful httle anger that disguised 
Itself as a god-hke and impersonal seremty of justice, ‘let her 
sulk if she wants to She only punishes herself ’ He turned 
out the light and composed himself to sleep Next mommg 
he left for Rome and the Cytological Congress without saymg 
good-bye, that would teach her But ‘thank goodness 1’ was 
Moira’s first reflection when she heard that he had gone And 
then, suddenly, she felt rather sorry for him Poor John I 
Like a dead frog, galvanized, twitching, but never ahve He 
was pathetic really She was so nch m happmess, that she 
could afford to be sorry for him And m a way she was even 
grateful to him If he hadn’t come, if he hadn’t behaved so 
unforgivably, nothmg would have happened between Tomno 
and herself Poor John 1 But aU the same he was hopeless 
Day followed bnght serene day But Moira’s hfe no longer 
flowed hke the clear and shallow stream it had been before 
John’s commg It was turbulent now, there were depths and 
darknesses And love was no longer a game with a pleasant 
compamon, it was violent, all-absorbmg, even rather terrible 
Tonmo became for her a kmd of obsession. She was haunted 
by him — by his face, by his white teeth and his dark hair, by 
his hands and hmbs and body She wanted to be with him, 
to feel his nearness, to itouch him She would spend whole 
hours stroking his hair, ruflhng it up, rearranging it fantastically, 
on end, like a golhwog’s or with hangmg fnnges, or with tlie 
locks twisted up mto horns And when sho had contrived some 
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specially ludicrous effect, she clapped her hands and laughed, 
laughed, till the tears ran down her cheeks. * If you could see 
yourself nowT she cned Offended by her laughter, ‘You play 
with me as though I were a doll,’ Tonino would protest with 
a rather ludicrous expression of angry digmty. The laughter 
would go out of Moira’s face and, with a seriousness that was 
fierce, almost cruel, she would lean fonvard and kiss him, silently, 
violently, agam and agam 

Absent, he was still unescapably with her, like a guilty con- 
science Her sohtudes were endless meditations on the theme 
of him Sometimes the longmg for his tangible presence was 
too achingly painful to be borne Disobeying all his mjunctions, 
breakmg all her proimses, she would telephone for him to come 
to her, she would drive off m search of him Once, at about 
midmght, Tomno was called down from his room at the hotel 
by a message that a lady wanted to speak to him He found 
her sitting m the car ‘ But I couldn’t help it, I simply couldn’t 
help it, she cned, to excuse herself and molhfy his anger 
Tomno refused to be propitiated Co min g hke this m the 
middle of the mght * It was madness, it was scandalous * She 
sat there, hstenmg, pale and with trembhng hps and the tears m 
her eyes He was silent at last ‘But if you knew, Tomno,’ 


She took his hand and 


I 

He was silent at last 
she whispered, ‘if you only knew- 
kissed it, humbly 

Berto, when he heard the good news (for Tomno proudly told 
him at once), was cunous to know whether the signora for esiier a 
w^ as cold p Northern ladies were proverbially supposed to be 
Macchel Tomno protested vigorously. On the contrary 
or a long time the two young sportsmen discussed the question 
o amorous temperatures, discussed it techmcally, professio nall y 
ionmo s raptures werQ not so extravagant as Moira’s So 
mr as he was concerned, this sort of thmg had happened before 
rassion with Moira was not dimmished by satisfaction, but 
rather, smce the satisfaction was for her so novel, so mtnnsicaUy 
apocalyptic, mcreased But that which caused her passion 

m his a wanmg He had got what he 
wanted, Ms mght-begotten, touch-bom longmg for her (dulled 
m the interval and dimmished by aU the sportmg love-hunts 
imdertaken with Berto) had been fulfiUed She was no longer 
desired and unobtamable, but the possessed, the known By 
lowered herself to the level of aU the other 

just another item m 

the sportsman s grand total. 
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His attitude towards her undenvent a ciange Famihanty 
began to blunt his courtesy, lus manner became offhandedly 
mantal When he saw her after an absence, 'Ehbene, lesoro,’ 
he would say m a genially unromantic tone, and pat her once 
or twice on the back or shoulder, as one might pat a horse 
He permitted her to run her own errands and even his Moira 
was happy to be his servant Her love for him was, m one at 
least of Its aspects, almost abject She was dog-like m her 
devotion Tomno found her adoration very agreeable so long 
as it expressed itself m fetchmg and carrymg, in falling m with 
his suggestions, and in makmg him presents ‘ But you mustn’t, 
my darhng, you shouldn’t,’ he protested each time she gave him 
somethmg Nevertheless, he accepted a pearl tie-pm, a pair 
of diamond and enamel links, a half-hunter on a gold and plati- 
num cham But Moira’s devotion expressed itself also in other 
ways Love demands as much as it gives She wanted so 
much — ^his heart, his physical presence, his caresses, his con- 
fidences, his tune, his fideUty She was tyrannous m her 
adonng abjection She pestered him with devotion Tomno 
was bored and imtated by her excessive love The omniscient 
Berto, to whom he earned his troubles, advised him to take a 
strong hne Women, he pronounced, must be kept in their 
places, firmly They love one all the better if they are a httle 
maltreated 

Tomno followed his advice and, pretextmg work and social 
engagements, reduced the number of his visits What a rehef 
to be free of her unportumty ! Disqmeted, Moira presented him 
with an amber agar-holder He protested, accepted it, but 
gave her no more of his company m return A set of diamond 
studs produced no better effect He talked vaguely and mag- 
niloquently about his career and the necessity for unremitting 
labour, that was his excuse for not commg more often to see her 
It was on the tip of her tongue, one afternoon, to say that she 
would be his career, would give him anythmg he wanted, if 
only But the memory of John’s hateful words made her 
cheik herself She was terrified lest he imght make no difficulties 
about acceptmg her offer ‘Stay with me this evemng,’ she 
begged, throwmg her arms round his neck He suffered himself 
to be kissed 

‘I wish I could stay,’ he said hypocntically ‘But I have 
some important busmess this evemng ’ The important busmess 
was playmg billiards with Berto 

Moira looked at him for a moment m silence, then, droppmg 
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her hands from his shoulders, turned away. She had seen in 
his eyes a weariness that was almost a horror. 

Summer drev/ on, but in Moira’s soul there was no inward 
bnghtness to match the sunshine She passed her days m a 
misery that was alternate^ restless and apathetic Her nerves 
began once more to lead their own irresponsible life apart from 
hers. For no sufficient cause and agamst her will, she would 
find herself uncontrollably m a fury, or crying, or laughmg 
When Tonmo came to see her, she was almost always, m spite of 
all her resolutions, bitterly angry or hystencally tearful ‘ But 
why do I behave like this?’ she would ask herself despairingly. 
‘ Why do I say such things ? I’m making him hate me ’ But 
the next time he came, she would act m precisely the same way. 
It was as though she were possessed by a devil. And it was not 
her mind only that was sick. When she ran too quickly up- 
stairs, her heart seemed to stop beatmg for a moment and there 
was a whirhng darkness before her eyes. She had an almost 
daily headache, lost appetite, could not digest what she ate. In 
her thm sallow face her eyes became enormous Looking into 
the glass, she found herself hideous, old, repulsive. ‘ No wonder 
he hates me,’ she thought, and she would brood, brood for hours 
over the idea that she had become physically disgustmg to him: 
disgustmg to look at, to touch, tamting the air with her breath. 
The idea became an obsession, mdescnbably painful and 
humiliating. 

‘Questa donnaV Tonmo would complain with a sigh, when 
he came back from seemg her Why didn’t he leave her, then? 
Berto was all for strong measures. Tonmo protested that he 
hadn’t the courage, the poor woman would be too unhappy. 
But he also enjoyed a good dinner and going for dnves m an 
expensive car and receivmg sumptuous additions to his wardrobe. 
He contented himself with complammg and bemg a Christian 
martyr. One evenmg his old friend Carlo Menardi mtroduced 
him to his sister. After that he bore his martyrdom with even 
less patience than before Luisa Menardi was only seventeen, 
fresh, healthy, provocatively pretty, with roUmg black eyes 
that said aU sorts of things, and an impertment tongue Tonmo’s 
busmess appomtments became more numerous than ever. 
Moira was left to brood in solitude on the dreadful theme of 
her own repulsiveness. 

Then, qmte suddenly, Tonmo’s manner towards her under- 
went another change He became once more assiduously tender, 
thoughtful, affectionate. Instead of hardenmg himself with a 
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shrug of indifference against her tears, instead of returning 
anger for hystencal anger, he was patient with her, was lovingly 
and cheerfully gentle Gradually, by a kmd of spmtual 
infection, she too became lovmg and gentle Almost reluctantly 
— ^for the devil m her was the enemy of hfe and happmess — she 
came up agam mto the hght 

‘My dear son,’ Vasan semor had written m his eloquent and 
disquietmg letter, ‘ I am not one to complain feebly of Destmy; 
my whole hfe has been one long act of Faith and unshatterable 
WiU But there are blows under which even the strongest 
man must stagger — blows which ’ The letter rumbled on 

for pages m the same style The hard unpleasant fact that 
emerged from under the eloquence was that Tomno’s father 
had been speculatmg on the Naples stock exchange, speculatmg 
unsuccessfully On the first of the next month he would be 
required to pay out some fifty thousand francs more than he 
could lay his hands on The Grand Hotel Ritz-Carlton was 
doomed , he might even have to sell the restaurant Was there 
any thmg Toiuno could do ? 

‘Is it possible?’ said Moira with a sigh of happmess ‘It 
seems too good to be true ’ She leaned against him, Tonmo 
kissed her eyes and spoke caressmg words There was no moon, 
the dark-blue sky was thickly constellated, and, like another 
starry umverse gone deliriously mad, the fire-flies darted, 
alternately echpsed and shuung, among the ohve trees ‘ Darhng,’ 
he said aloud, and wondered if this would be a propitious moment 
to speak 'Ptcana mia ’ In the end he deaded to postpone 
matters for another day or two In another day or two, he 
calculated, she wouldn’t be able to refuse him anythmg 
Tomno’s calculations were correct She let him have the 
money, not only without hesitation, but eagerly, joyfully 
The reluctance was all on his side, m the receiving He was 
almost m tears as he took the cheque, and the tears were tears 
of gcnumc emotion ‘You 're an angel,’ he said, and his voice 
trembled ‘ You ’ve saved us all ’ Moira cned outnght as she 
kissed him How could John have said those thmgs? She 
cned and was happy A pair of silver-backed hair-bmshcs 
accompanied the cheque — ^ust to show that the money had 
mode no difference to them relationship Totuno recognized 
the dehcacj of her intention and was touched ‘You’re too 
good to^me,' ho insisted, ‘too good ' He felt rather ashamed 
‘Let ’s go for a long dnve to-morrow,’ she suggested 
Tomno had arranged to go with Luisa and her brother to 
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Prato. But so strong was his emotionj that he was on the point 
of acceptmg Moira’s invitation and sacnficing Luisa 
‘All right/ he began^ and then suddenly thought better of it 
After all, he could go out ivith Moira any day It was seldom 
that he had a chance of jaunting with Luisa He struck his 
forehead, he made a despairing face ‘ But what am I thmking 
of * he cried. To-morrow ’s the day we ’re expecting the 
manager of the hotel company from Milan ’ 

‘But must you be there to see him?’ 

‘Alas'’ 


It was too sad Just how sad Moira only fully realized the 
next day She had never felt so lonely, never longed so ardently 
for his presence and affection Unsatisfied, her longings were 
an unbearable restlessness Hoping to escape from the loneh- 
ness and ennui with which she had fiUed the house, the garden, 
the landscape, she took out the car and drove away at random, 
not knowmg whither , An hour later she found herself at Pistoia 
and Pistoia was as hateful as every other place, she headed 
the car homewards At Prato there was a fair The road was 
crowded, the air was nch with a haze of dust and the noise of 
brazen music In a field near the entrance to the town, the 
merry-go-rounds revolved with a ghtter m the sunhght A 
p un^g horse held up the traflSc Moira stopped the car and 

if swmgs, at the whirhng 
roimdaboutS’ looked with a cold hostihty and distaste Hateful ' 
^d suddenly there was Tonmo sittmg on a swan m the nearest 

a girl m pink mushn sittmg m front of 
to between the white ivmgs and the archmg neck. Rismg 
and fallmg as it went, the swan turned away out of sight The 

tok oveT hpr rr The girl m pink wL looking 

nrpti-i k ^ shoulder, smilmg She was very young vulgarly 
and plumped with health ' Tomno’s hps mo^ved, 

AU tLt Moira 

of daughter was like an explosion 

more undulatmg planet, the swan once 

hZl w K ^ Meanwhile the plun^g 

Behmd her traffic had begun to move foiwvard 

enma Her a horn booted insistently But Moira did nnf <;tir 

and should be repeated 

^mg and faUtn- ^tte^ntion 

Kismg and falUng, the swan emerged once more from echpse 
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Thus tune Tonino saw her fheu- eyes met, the laughter 
suddenly went out of his face ‘Porco inadotmal' shouted the 
mfunated motorist behmd her, ‘can’t you move on?’ Moua 
threw the car mto gear and shot forward along the dusty road 
The cheque was m the post, there was still time, Tomno 
reflected, to stop the payment of it 
‘You ’re very silent,’ said Lmsa teasmgly, as they drove back 
towards Florence Her brother was sitUng in front, at the wheel , 
he had no eyes at the back of bis head But Tomno sat beside 
her like a dummy ‘ Why are you so silent ? ’ 

He looked at her, and his face was grave and stonily unre- 
sponsive to her bright and dimphng provocations He sighed, 
then, makmg an effort, he smiled, rather wanly Her hand 
was lymg on her knee, palm upward, with a pathetic look of 
bemg unemployed Dutifully domg what was expected of him 
Tomno reached out and took it 
At half-past six he was leamng his borrowed motor-cycle 
against the wall of Moira’s villa Feelmg like a man who is 
about to undergo a dangerous operation, he rang the bell 
Moira was lying on her bed, had lam there ever smce she came 
m, she was still weanng her dust-coat, she bad not even taken 
off her shoes Affecting an easy cheerfulness, as though nothmg 
unusual had happened, Tomno entered almost jauntily 
‘Lymg down?’ he said m a tone of surprised sohatude 
‘You haven’t got a headache, have you?’ His words fell, 
tnvial and ridiculous, mto abysses of significant silence With a 
sinking of the heart, he sat down on the edge of the bed, he laid 
a hand on her knee Moira did not stir, but lay with averted 
face, remote and unmovmg ‘What is it, my darhng?’ He 
patted her soothingly ‘You’re not upset because I went to 
Prato, are you ? ’ he went on, m the mcredulous voice of a man 
who IS certam of a negative answer to his question Still slie 
said nothmg This silence was almost worse than the outcry 
he had antiapated Desperately, knowmg it was no good, he 
went on to talk about his old fnend. Carlo Menardi, who had 
come round m his car to call for him, and as the director of the 
hotel company had left immediately after lunch — most un- 
expectedly — and as he ’d thought Moira nas certam to be out, 
he had finally yielded and gone along with Carlo and his party 
Of course, if he ’d realized that Moira hadn’t gone out, he ’d 
have asked her to jom them For his own sake her company 
would have made all the difference 
His voice was sweet, mgratiatmg, apologetic ‘A black- 
F935 
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haired pimp from the slums of Naples ^ John’s words rever- 
berated m her memory And so Tomno had never cared for 
her at all, only for her money That other woman . . , She 
saw again that pmk dress, lighter m tone than the sleek, sun- 
burnt skm, Tonmo’s hand on the bare brown arm; that flash of 
eyes and laughing teeth And meanwhile he ivas talking on and 
on, mgratiatmgly , his \ery voice was a he. 

‘ Go away,’ she said at last, without looking at him 

‘But, my darling ’ Bending over her, he tried to kiss 

her averted cheek She turned and, with all her might, struck 
him m the face 

‘You httle devil'’ he cned, made furious by the pain of the 
blow. He pulled out his handkerchief and held it to his bleedmg 
hp. ‘Very w'ell, then.’ His voice trembled ivith anger. ‘If 
you want me to go. I’ll go. With pleasure’ He walked 
heavily away. The door slammed behind him. 

But perhaps, thought Moira, as she hstened to the sound of 
his footsteps recedmg on the stairs, perhaps it hadn’t really 
been so bad as it looked; perhaps she had misjudged him. 
She sat up, on the yeUow counterpane was a httle circular 
red stam — a drop of his blood. And it was she who had struck 
him 

‘Tomno*’ she called, but the house was silent ‘Tomno’’ 
Still calhng, she hurried downstairs, through the haU, out on to 
the porch She was just m time to see him ndmg off through 
the gate on his motor-cycle. He was steermg ivith one hand; 
the other still pressed a handkerchief to his mouth 

‘Tomno, Tomno’’ But either he didn’t, or else he wouldn’t 
hear her. The motor-cycle disappeared from view And 
because he had gone, because he was angry, because of his 
bleedmg hp, iloira was suddenly convmced that she had been 
accusmg hirn falsely, that the wrong was all on her side. In 
a state of painful, uncontrollable agitation she ran to the 
garage It was essential that she should catch him, speak to 
him, beg his pardon, implore him to come back. She started 
the car and drove out. 

‘One of these days,’ John had warned her, ‘you ’ll go over the 
edge of the bank, if you ’re not careful. It ’s a horrible turmng.’ 

Commg out of the garage door, she pulled the wheel hard over 
as usual But too impatient to be with Tonmo, she pressed 
the accelerator at the same tune John’s prophecy was fulfilled. 
The car came too close to the edge of the bank, the dry earth 
crumbled and shd under its outer wheels. It tilted hombly. 
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tottered for a long instant on the balancing point, and went over 
But for the ilex tree, it would have gone crashing down the slope 
As It was, the machine fell only a foot or so and came to rest, 
l eanin g drunkenly sideways with its flank against the bole of 
the tree Shaken, but quite unhurt, Moira climbed over the 
edge of the car and dropped to the ground ‘Assunta! Giovanni!’ 
The maids, the gardener, came runnmg AVhen they saw what 
had happened, there was a small babel of exclamations, questions, 
comments 

‘But can’t you get it on to the dnve agam?’ Moira insisted 
to the gardener, because it was necessary, absolutely necessary, 
that she should see Tonmo at once 

Giovanm shook his head It would take at least four men 
with levers and a pair of horses 
‘Telephone for a taxi, then,’ she ordered Assunta and hurried 
mto the house If she remamed any longer with those chatter- 
mg people, she’d begm to scream Her nerves had come to 
separate life agam, clenchmg her fists, she tned to fight them 
down 

Gomg up to her room, she sat down before the mirror and 
began, methodically and with dehberation (it was her will 
imposmg Itself on her nerves) to make up her face She rubbed 
a httle red on to her pale cheeks, pamted her bps, dabbed on the 
powder ‘ I must look presentable,' she thought, and put on her 
smartest hat But would the taxi never come? She struggled 
ivith her impatience ‘My purse,' she said to herself ‘I shall 
need some money for the cab ’ She was pleased with herself 
for bemg so full of foresight, so coolly practical m spite of her 
nerves ‘Yes, of course, my purse ’ 

But where was the purse? She remembered so clearly havmg 
thrown it on to the bed, when she came m from her drive It 
was not there She looked under the pillow, hfted the counter- 
pane Or perhaps it had fallen on the floor She looked under 
the bed , the purse wasn’t there Was it possible that she hadn’t 
put It on the bed at all? But it wasn’t on her dressmg-table, 
nor on the mantelpiece, nor on any of the shelves, nor m any 
of the drawers of her wardrobe Where, where, where? jVnd 
suddenly a terrible thought occurred to her Tonmo Was 
It possible? The seconds passed The possibility became a 
dreadful certainty A thief as well as John’s words 
echoed m her head ‘Black-haired pimp from the slums of 
Naples, black haired pimp from the slums ’ i\nd a thitf 
as ivell The bag was made of gold cliam-work, there were more 
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than four thousand lire in it. A thief, a thief . . She stood 
quite still, strained, ngid, her eyes staring. Then something 
broke, something seemed to collapse within her She cried 
aloud as though under a sudden intolerable pain 
The sound of the shot brought them running upstairs. They 
found her lying face downwards across the bed, still faintly 
breathmg But she was dead before the doctor could come up 
from the town On a bed standing, as hers stood, in an alcove, 
It was difficult to lay out the body When they moved it 
out of Its recess, there was the sound of a hard, rather metallic 
fall Assunta bent down to see what had dropped 

‘ It ’s her purse,’ she said ‘ It must have got stuck between 
the bed and the wall ’ 

From Brief Candles (1930) 
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4i]i Aprtl 1934 

Five words sum up every biography Video mehora -proboque, 
detenora sequor Like aU other human beings, I know what I 
ought to do, but contmue to do what I know I oughtn’t to do This 
afternoon, for example, I went to see poor Beppo Bowles, miser- 
ably convalescent from ’flu I knew I ought to have sat with 
him and let him pour out his complmnts about youth’s in^ti- 
tude and cruelty, his terror of advancmg old age and lonehness, 
his awful suspiaons that people are beginmng to find him a bore, 
no longer ct la page The Bolmskys had given a party without 
mviUng him, Hagv.orm hadn’t asked him to a week-end sinqp 
November I knew I ought to have listened sympathetically 

and profiered good advice, implored him not to make himself 
miserable over mevitabihties and tnfies The advice, no doubt, 
wouldn’t have been accepted — as usual, but still, one never 
knows, therefore ought never to fail to give it Instead of which 
I squared consaence m advance by buymg him a pound of 
expensive grapes and told a he about some committee I had to 
run off to, almost immediately The truth bemg that I simply 
couldn’t face a repetition of poor B ’s self-commiserations -J 
justified my behaviour, as well as by five bobs’ worth of fnut, 
by righteous thoughts at fifty, the man ought to know better 
than contmue to attach importance to love affairs and mvita- 
tions to dinner and meetmg the right people He oughtn’t to 
be such an ass, therefore (impeccable logic) it wasn’t mcumbent 
upon me to do what I knew I should do And so I burned off 
after only a quarter of an hour with him — leavmg the poor 
wretch to soUtude and his festering self-pity Shall go to him 
to-morrow for at least two hours 
‘Besettmgsm’ — can one stiU use the term? No It has too 
many unsatisfactory overtones and imphcations — blood of lamb, 
terrible thmg to fall mto hands of hvmg God, hell fire, obsession 
with sex, offences, chastity instead of chanty (Note that poor 
old Beppo, turned mside out=Comstock or St Paul ) Also 
‘besettmg sm’ has generally imphed that mcessant, egotistic 
broodmg on self which mars so much piety See m this context 
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the diary of Pnnce, that zealous evangelical who subsequently 
founded the Abode of Love — under Guidance, as the Buch- 
manites would say; for his long-repressed wish for promiscuous 
copulation at last emerged into consciousness as a command from 
the Holy Ghost (with whom m the end he came to identify 
himself) to ‘reconcile flesh with God' And he proceeded to 
reconcile it — m pubhc, apparently, and on the drawing-room 
sofa 

No, one can’t use the phrase, nor thmk in the terms it implies. 
But that doesn’t mean, of course, that persistent tendencies 
to behave badly don’t exist, or that it isn’t one’s busmess to 
examine them, objectively, and try to do somethmg about them 
That remark of old Miller’s, as we were ndmg to see one of his 
Indian patients m the mountains ‘ Really and by nature every 
man’s a umty , but you ’ ve artificially transformed the umty into 
a trmity. One clever man and two idiots — ^that ’s what you ’ve 
made yourself An adnurable manipulator of ideas, hnked vdth 
a^person who, so far as self-knowledge and feehng are concerned, 
is just a moron, and the pair of you associated with a half-witted 
body A body that’s hopelessly unaware of all it does and 
feels, that has no accomplishments, that doesn’t know how to use 
Itself or anythmg else Two imbeciles and one mtellectual 
But man is a democracy, where the majority rules. You ’ve 
got to do somethmg about that majority ’ This journal is a first 
step Self-knowledge an essential prehmmary to self-change. 
(Pure saence and then apphed ) That which besets me is 
mdifierence I can’t be bothered about people. Or rather, 
won’t For I avoid, carefully, all occasions for bemg bothered 
A necessary part of the treatment is to embrace aU the bother- 
some occasions one can, to go out of one’s way to create them 
Indifierence is a form of sloth For one can work hard, as I ’ve 
always done, and yet wallow m sloth, be mdustnous about one’s 
job, but scandalously lazy about aU that isn’t the job. Because, 
of course, the job is fun Whereas the non-job — personal 
relations, m my case — is disagreeable and laborious More and 
more disagreeable as the habit of avoidmg personal relations 
mgrams itself with the passage of time Indifference is a form of 
sloth, and sloth m its turn is one of the symptoms of loveless- 
ness. One isn’t lazy about what one loves The problem is: 
how to love ? (Once more the word is suspect — greasy from bemg 
fingered by generations of Stiggmses There ought to be some 
way of dry-cleaning and disinfectmg words Love, purity, 
goodness, spirit — a pile of dirty hnen waitmg for the laundress ) 
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How, then, to — not ‘ love,’ since it ’s an unwashed handkerchief 
— feel, say, persistent affectionate interest in people? How 
make the anthropological approach to them, as old Hiller would 
say? Not easy to answer 

5i'i April 1934 

Worked all morning For it would be silly not to put my 
matenals mto shape Into a new shape, of course My ongmal 
conception was of a vast Bouvard et Picuchet, constructed of 
histoncal facts A picture of futility, apparently objective, 
saentific, but composed, I realize, m order to justify my own 
way of life If men had always behaved either like half-wits 
or baboons, if they couldn’t behave otherwise, then I was justi- 
fied m sittmg cornfortably m the stalls with my opera-glasses 
Whereas if there were somethmg to be done, if the behaviour 
could be modified Meanwhile a descnption of the behaviour 
and an account of the ways of modifying it will be valuable 
Though not so valuable as to justify complete abstention from 
all other forms of activity 

In the afternoon to Miller’s, where I found a parson, who takes 
Chnstiamty seriously and has started an organization of pacifists 
Purchas by name Middle-aged Shghtly the muscular - 
jocular Christian manner (How hard to admit that a man can 
use chch6s and yet be mtelhgent!) But a very decent sort of 
man More than decent, mdeed Rather impressive 
The aim is to use and extend Purchas’s organization The 
umt a small group, hke the Early (ffinstian agape, or the com- 
munist cell (Note that all successful movements have been 
built up m rowmg eights or football elevens ) Purchas’s groups 
preface meetmgs with Christian devotions Empirically, it is 
found that a devotional atmosphere mcreases effiaency, mtensi- 
fies spirit of co-operation and self-sacnfice But devotion m 
Christian terms be largely unacceptable Mill er beheves 
possible a non-theological praxis of meditation Which he 
would hke, of course, to couple with trammg, along F M 
Alexander’s hues, m use of the self, beginnmg with physical 
control and achievmg through it (smce nund and body are one) 
control of impulses and feehngs But this is impracticable 
The necessary teachers don’t exist ‘We must be content to 
do what we can from the mental side The physical will let 
us down, of course The flesh is weak m so many more ways 
than we suppose ’ 
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I agreed to contribute money, prepare some literature, and go 
round speakmg to groups The last is the most difficult, as 
I have always refused to utter m public When Purchas had 
gone, asked Miller if I should take lessons in speaking 
Answer ‘ If you take lessons before you ’re well and physically 
co-ordmated, you ’ll merely be learmng yet another way of 
usmg yourself badly Get well, achieve co-ordmation, use your- 
self properly, you ’ll be able to speak in any way you please 
The difficulties, from stage fnght to voice production, '^l no 
longer exist ’ 

Miller then gave me a lesson m use of the self Learning to 
sit m a chair, to get out of it, to lean back and forward He 
warned me it might seem a bit pomtless at first. But that 
mterest and understandmg would grow with achievement 
And that I should find it the solution of the video meltora "pro- 
boque, deteriora sequor problem a techmque for translatmg good 
mtentions mto acts, for bemg sure of domg what one knows one 
ought to do. 

Spent the evemng with Beppo After hstenmg to catalogues 
of misenes, suggested that there was no cure, only prevention 
Avoid the cause Ehs reaction was passionate anger I was 
robbmg hie of its pomt, condemrung him to smcide In answer 
I hmted that there was more than one pomt He said he would 
rather die than give up his pomt, then changed his mood and 
wished to God he could give It up But for what? I suggested 
pacifism- But he was a pacifist already, always been. Yes, I 
knew that; but a passive pacifist, a negative one. There was 
such a thmg as active and positive pacifism. He listened, said 
he ’d think about it, thought perhaps it might be a way out 


Wi April 1934 

Conditioned reflex. What a lot of satisfaction I got out of old 
Pavlov when first I read him The ultimate de-bunkmg of all 
human pretensions We were all dogs and bitches together. 
Bow-wow, sniS the lamp-post, lift a leg, bury the bone. No 
nonsense about free will, goodness, truth, and all the rest Each 
age has its psychological revolutionaries La Mettne, Hume, 
Condillac, and finally the Marqms de Sade, latest and most 
sweeping of the eighteenth - century de- bunkers. Perhaps, 
indeed, the ultimate and absolute revolutionary But few 
have the courage to follow the revolutionary argument to Sade’s 
conclusions Meanwhile, science did not stand still Dix- 
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haiieme de-bunking, apart from Sade, proved inadequate 
The mneteenth century had to begin again Marx and the 
Darwinians ^Vho are still ivith us — Marx obsessively so 
Meanwhile the t\\ entieth century has produced yet another lot 
of de-bunkers — ^Freud and, when he began to flag, Pavlov and 
the Behaviourists Conditioned reflex it seemed, I remember, 
to put the hd on everything Whereas actually, of course, it 
merely re-stated the doctnne of free will For if reflexes can 
be conditioned, then, obviously, they can be re-conditioned ' 
Leammg to use the self properly, when one has been usmg it 
badly — what is it but re-conditiomng one’s reflexes? 

Lunched with my father More cheerful than I ’ve seen him 
recently, but old and, oddly, rather enjoymg it Makmg much 
of gettmg out of his chair with difficulty, of climbing very slowly 
up the stairs A way, I suppose, of mcreasing his sense of 
importance Perhaps also a way of commandmg s3Tnpathy 
whenever he happens to want it Baby cries so that mother 
shall come and make a fuss of him It goes on from the cradle 
to the grave Miller says of old age that it ’s largely a bad 
habit Use conditions function Walk about as if you were a 
martyr to rheumatism and you ’U impose such violent muscular 
strains upon yourself that a martyr to rheumatism you ’ll 
really be Behave like an old man and your body wiU function 
like an old man’s, you '11 thmk and feel as an old man The lean 
and shppered pantaloon — hterally a part that one plays If 
you refuse to play it and learn how to act on your refus^, you 
won’t become a pantaloon I suspect this is largely true Any- 
how, my father is playmg his present part with gusto One of 
the great advantages of being old, provided that one’s economic 
position is reasonably secure and one’s health not too bad, is 
that one can aSord to be serene The grave is near, one has 
made a habit of not feeling an)rthmg very strongly, it ’s easy, 
therefore, to take the God’s-eye view of thmgs My father 
took it about peace, for example Yes, men were mad, he 
agreed, there would be another war qmte soon — about 1940, 
he thought (A date, significantly, when he was practically 
certam to be dead!) Much worse than the last nar, yes, and 
would probably destroy the civilization of Western Europe 
But did It really matter so much? Civilization would go on m 
other contments, would build itself up anew m the devastated 
areas Our time scale was all wrong We should think of 
ourselv cs, not as hvmg m the thirties of the twentieth century, 
but as at a pomt betiveen two ice ages And he ended up by 
* f 9J5 
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quoting Goethe — alles Vergdngltche tst nur ein Gleichmss All 
which IS doubtless quite true, but not the whole truth. Query, 
how to combme behef that the world is to a great extent illusory 
with behef that it is none the less essential to improve the 
illusion? How to be simultaneously dispassionate and not 
mdifierent, serene like an old man and active like a young one? 


20/A May 1934 

Made my second speech yesterday mght Without senous 
nervousness It ’s easy enough, once you ’ve made up your 
mind that it doesn’t matter if you make a fool of yourself 
But it ’s depressmg There ’s a sense m which five hundred people 
in a haU aren’t concrete One ’s talkmg to a collective noun, 
an abstraction, not to a set of mdividuals. Only those already 
partially or completely convmced of what you ’re saymg even 
want to understand you The rest are mvmcibly ignorant. 
In private conversation, you could be certam of getting your 
man to make at least a grudgmg effort to understand you. 
The fact that there ’s an audience confirms the not-imderstander 
m his mcomprehension Particularly if he can ask questions 
after the address Some of the reasons for this are obvious. 
Just getting up and bemg looked at is a pleasure — many 
cases, piercmg to the pomt of pam. Excruaatmg organisms of 
self-assertion Pleasure is heightened if the question is hostile. 
Hostihty is a declaration of personal mdependence Makes 
it clear at the same time that it ’s only an acadent that the 
questioner isn’t on the platform himself — accident or else, of 
course, dehberate plot on the part of ruffians who want to keep 
him down Interruptions and questions are generally of course 
qmte irrelevant Hecklers (hke the rest of us) five m their 
own pnvate world, make no effort to enter other people’s worlds 
Most arguments m pubhc are at cross-purposes and m different 
languages — ^without interpreters 

Mark was at the meetmg, and afterwards, m my rooms, took 
pleasure m mtensifymg my depression. 

‘ Might as well go and talk to cows m a field ’ The temptation 
to agree with him was strong All my old habits of thmkmg, 
hvmg, feeling, impel me towards agreement. A senseless world, 
where nothmg whatever can be done — how satisfactory' One 
can go off and (seeing that there ’s nothmg else to do) compile 
one’s treatise on sociology — the saence of human senselessness 
With Mark last night I caught myself takmg intense pleasure m 
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commenting on the imbecility of my audience and human bemgs 
at large Caught and checked myself Reflecting that seeds 
had been sown, that if only one were to germinate, it would have 
been worth while to hold the meeting Worth while even if 
none were to germmate — for my own sake, as an exercise, a 
traimng for doing better next time 
I didn’t say all this llerely stopped talkmg and, I suppose, 
changed my expression Mark, who notices every thmg, began 
to laugh Foresaw the time when I’d preface every mention 
of a person or group with the adjective ‘dear’ ‘The dear 
Communists,’ ‘the dear armament makers,’ ‘dear General 
Goermg ’ 

I laughed — for he was comic in his best savage manner 
But, after all, if you had enough love and goodness, you could 
be sure of evokmg some measure of answermg love and goodness 
from almost every one you came in contact with — whoever he 
or she might be And in that case almost every one would really 
be ‘ dear ’ At present, most people seem more or less imbecile 
or odious, the fault is at least as much in oneself as m them 

24//i May 1934 

Put m four hours this raonung at workmg up my notes 
Extraordmary pleasure I How ea^y one could shp back mto 
uninterrupted scholarship and idea-mongenng ! Into that 
‘higher Life’ which is simply death without tears Peace, 
irresponsibihty — aU the debghts of death here and now In 
the past, you had to go mto a monastery to And them You 
paid for the pleasures of death with obedience, poverty, chastity 
Now you can have them gratis and m the ordmary world 
Death completely without tears Death with smiles, death 
with the pleasures of bed and bottle, death in private with 
nobody to bully you Scholars, philosophers, men of saence — 
conventionally supposed to be unpractical But what other 
class of men has succeeded m gettmg the world to accept it and 
(rnore astonishmg) go on acceptmg it at its own valuation? 
Kings have lost their divme nght, plutocrats look as though they 
were gomg to lose theirs But Higher Lifers contmue to be 
labelled as superior It ’s the frmt of persistence Persistently 
paying compliments to themselves, persistently disparaging 
other people Year m, year out, for the last sixty centunes 
We’re High, yon 're Low, we’re of the Spmt, you’re of the 
World Agam and again, like Pears’ Soap It ’s been accepted. 
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now, as an axiom But, in fact, the Higher Life is merely 
the better death-substitute A more complete escape from the 
responsibilities of living than alcohol or morphia or addiction 
to sex or property Booze and dope destroy health Sooner 
or later sex addicts get involved m responsibilities Property 
addicts can never get all the stamps, Chinese vases, houses, 
varieties of hhes, or whatever it may be, that they want. 1 heir 
escape is a torment of Tantalus Whereas the Higher Life 
escapes into a world where there 's no risk to health and the 
minimum of responsibihties and tortures A world, what's 
more, that tradition regards as actually supenor to the world 
of responsible hving — higher The Higher Shirker can fairly 
wallow m his good conscience. For how easy to find in the life 
of scholarship and research equivalents for all the moral virtues ' 
Some, of course, are not eqmvalent, but identical perseverance, 
patience, self-forgetfulness, and the like Good means to ends 
that may be bad You can work hard and whole-heartedly 
at anything — from atomic physics to forgery and white-slaving 
The rest are ethical virtues transposed mto the mental key 
Chastity of artistic and mathematical form Punty of scien- 
tific research Courageousness of thought. Pdli hypotheses 
Logical integrity Temperance of views Intellectu^ humility 
before the facts All the cardmal virtues m fancy dress The 
Higher Lifers come to think of themselves as saints — samts of 
art and science and scholarship A purely figurative and meta- 
phorical sanctity taken au pied de la lettre 

‘ Blessed are the poor m spmt ’ The Higher Lifer even has 
eqmvalents for spmtual poverty. As a man of science, he tries 
to keep hi m self unbiased by his mterests and prejudices But 
that’s not all Ethical poverty of spirit entails takmg no 
thought for the morrow, lettmg the dead bury their dead, 
losing one’s life to gam it The Higher Lifer can make parodies 
of these renunciations I know, for I made them and actually 
took credit to myself for havmg made them You hve con- 
tinuously and responsibly only m the other. Higher world 
In this, you detach yourself from your past, you refuse to 
commit yourself m the future, you have no convictions, but hve 
moment by moment, you renounce your own identity, except 
as a Higher Lifer, and become just the succession of your states 
A more than Franciscan destitution Which can be combmed, 
however, with more than Napoleomc exultations m imperialism 
I used to thmk I had no will to power. Now I perceive that 
I vented it on thoughts, rather than people. Conquermg an 
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unknown province of knowledge Getting the better of a 
problem Forang ideas to assoaatc or come apart Bullying 
recalatrant words to assume a certain pattern All the fun of 
being a dictator without any risks and responsibilities 


26//1 May 1934 

Literature for peace — of hat kind ? One can concentrate on 
economics trade barriers, disorganized currency, impediments 
m the way of migration, pnvate interests bent on making proOts 
at all costs And so on One can concentrate on politics 
danger of the concept of the sovera^n state, as a wholly un- 
moral being having interests irreconcilable witli those of otlier 
sovereign states One can propose political and economic 
remedies — trade agreements, mtemational arbitration, collective 
secunty Sensible prescriptions following sound diagnosis But 
has the diagnosis gone far enough, and will the patient follow 
the treatment presenbed ? 

This question came up in the course of to-day’s discussion 
with Miller Answer in the ncgativ e The patient can’t follow 
the treatment presenbed, for a good reason there is no patient 
States and Nations don’t exist as such There are only people 
Sets of people livmg in certain areas, havmg certmn allegiances 
Nations won’t change their national poliacs unless and until 
people change their pnvate pobcies All governments, even 
Hitler’s, even Stahn’s, even Mussolmi’s, are representative 
To day’s national behaviour — a large-scale projection of to- 
day’s mdividual behaviour Or rather, to be more accurate, 
a large scale projection of the mdividual’s secret wishes and 
mtcntions For we should all Ukc to behave a good deal worse 
than our consaence and respect for pubhc opmion allow One 
of the great attractions of patnotism — it fulfils our worst wishes 
In the person of our nation we are able, vicanously, to bully and 
cheat Bully and cheat, what ’s more, with a feeling that we ’re 
profoundly virtuous Sweet and decorous to murder, he, torture 
for the sake of the fatherland Good mtemational pohcies are 
projections of mdmdual good mtentions and benevolent wishes, 
and must be of the same land as good mter-personal pohaes 
Paafist propaganda must be aimed at people as well as their 
governments, must start simultaneously at the penphery and 
the centre 

Empmeal facts 

One We are all capable of love for other human bemgs 
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Two, We impose limitations on that love 
Three We can transcend all these hmitations — tj we clwose 
to. (It IS a matter of observation that any one who so desires 
can overcome personal dishke, class feeling, national hatred, 
colour prejudice Not easy, but it can be done, if we have the 
wiU and know how to carry out our good mtentions ) 

Four. Love expressing itself in good treatment breeds love 
Hate expressmg itself m bad treatment breeds hate. 

In the hght of these facts, it ’s obvious what mter-personal, 
mter-class, and mtemational pohcies should be. But, agam, 
knowledge cuts httle ice We all know, we almost all fail to do. 
It is a question, as usual, of the best methods of implementmg 
mtentions Among other things, peace propaganda must be a 
set of instructions in the art of modifymg character. 

I see 

The lost are hke this, and their scourge to be. 

As I am mine, their sweatmg selves, but worse 

Hell is the mcapacity to be other than the creature one finds 
oneself ordmanly behaving as. 

On the way home from Miller’s, dived into the pubhc lavatory 
at Marble Arch, and there ran mto Beppo Bowles deep in con- 
versation with one of those flannel-trousered, hatless young men 
who look hke undergraduates and are, I suppose, very jumor 
clerks or shop assistants On B ’s face, what a mingling of 
elation and anxiety Happy, drunk with thnlhng anticipation, 
and at the same tune horribly anxious and afraid He might 
be turned down — unspeakable humiliation 1 He might not be 
turned down — appalhng dangers ' Frustration of desue, if there 
v/as failure, cruel blow to pnde, wound to the very root of 
personahty. And, if success, fear (through all the tnumph) 
of blackmail and pohce court Poor wretch' He was horribly 
embarrassed at the sight of me I just nodded and hurried 
past. B ’s hell — an underground lavatory with rows of unnals 
stretchmg to mfimty m all directions and a boy at each Beppo 
walkmg up and down the rows, for ever — his sweatmg self, but 
v/orse. 


, xst June 1934 

^ To-mght, at dmner with Mark, saw Helen, for the first tune 
since my return from America 

Consider the meanmg of a face. A face can be a symbol. 
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signifyiiig matter which would require volumes for its exposition 
m successive detail A vast sum, for the person on whom it 
acts as a symbol, of feehngs and thoughts, of remembered sen- 
sations, impressions, judgments, expenences — all rendered 
synthetically and simultaneously, at a smgle glance As she 
came mto the restaurant, it was hke the drownmg man’s m- 
stantaneous vision of life A futile, bad, unsatisfactory life, 
and a vision, charged with regret All those wrong choices, 
those opportunities irrevocably missed! And that sad face 
was not only a symbol, indirectly expressive of my history, 
it was also a directly expressive emblem of hers A history 
for who^e saddemng and embittermg quahty I was at least 
m part responsible If I had accepted the love she wanted to 
give me, if I had consented to love (for I coiM have loved) 
m return But I preferred to be free, for the sake of my 
•work — m other words, to remam enslaved m a world where 
there could be no question of freedom, for the sake of my amuse- 
ments I insisted on irresponsible sensuahty, rather than love 
Insisted, m other words, on her becommg a means to the end 
of my detached, physical satisfaction and, conversely, of course, 
on my becoming a means to hers 
Curious how irrelevant appears the fact of havmg been, 
techmcally, ‘lovers’! It doesn’t qualify her mdifference or 
my feehng There’s a maxim of La Rochefoucauld’s about 
women forgettmg the favours they have accorded to past lovers 
I used to hke it for bemg cymc^, but really it’s just a bald 
statement of the fact that somethmg that ’s meant to be irrele- 
vant, 1 e sensuahty, ts irrelevant Into my present complex 
of thoughts, feehngs, and memones, physical desire, I find, 
enters hardly at all In spite of the fact that my memones 
are of mtense and complete satisfactions Surpnsmg, the 
extent to which eroticism is a matter of choice and focus I 
don’t think much m erotic terms now, but very easily could, 
if I wished to Choose to consider mdividuals m their capacity 
as potential givers and receivers of pleasure, focus attention on 
sensual satisfactions eroticism will become immensely impor- 
tant and great quantities of energy will be directed along erotic 
channels Choose a different conception of the mdividual, 
another focal range energy will flow elsewhere and eroticism 
seem relatively ummportant 

Spent a good part of the everung argumg about peace and 
social justice Mark, as sarcastically disagreeable as he knew 
how to be about Miller and what he called my neo-Jesus avatar 
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‘If the swine want to np one another’s guts outj let them, 
anyhow, you can’t prevent them Swme will be swme ’ But 
may become human, I msisted Homo non nasatur, fit Or 
rather makes himself out of the ready-made elements and 
potentiahties of man with which he ’s bom 

Helen’s was the usual communist argument — ^no peace or 
social justice without a prehmmary ‘liquidation’ of capitalists, 
liberals, and so forth. As though you could use violent, unjust 
means and achieve peace and justice* Means determme ends, 
and must be hke the ends proposed. Means mtnnsically 
different from the ends proposed achieve ends hke themselves,- 
not hke those they were meant to achieve Violence and war 
will produce a peace and a social orgamzation having the 
potentiahties of more violence and war The war to end war 
resulted, as usual, in a peace essentially like war, the revolution 
to achieve communism, m a hierarchical state where a mmority 
rules by pohce methods d la Mettermch-Hitler-Mussohm, and 
where the power to oppress m virtue of bemg rich is replaced 
by the power to oppress m virtue of bemg a member of the 
oligarchy Peace and soaal justice, only obtamable by means 
that are just and pacific And people will behave justly and 
pacifically only if they have tramed themselves as individuals 
to do so, even m circumstances where it would be easier to behave 
violently and unjustly And the traimng must be simultaneously 
physical and mental Knowledge of how to use the self and 
of what the self should be used for Neo-Ignatius and neo- 
Sandow was Mark’s verdict 

Put Mark mto a cab and walked, as the night was beautiful, 
all the way from Soho to Chelsea Theatres were closmg. 
Helen bnghtened suddenly to a mood of malevolent high spirits 
Commenting m a rmgmg voice on passers-by As though we 
were at the Zoo Embarrassmg, but funny and acute, as when 
she pomted to the rich young men m top-hats trying to look like 
the De Reszke Aristocrat, or opemng and shuttmg cigarette- 
cases m the style of Gerald du Manner, to the women trymg to 
look like Vogue, or expensive advertisements (for wmter cruises 
or fur coats), head in air, eyehds dropped superciliously — or 
slouchmg like screen vamps, with their stomachs stuck out, as 
though expectmg twins The pitiable models on which people 
form themselves' Once it was the Imitation of Chnst — now 
of Hollywood 

Were silent -svhen we had left the crowds Then Helen asked 
if I were happy, I said, yes — though didn’t know if happiness 
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was the nght word More substantial, more complete, more 
mterestcd, more aware If not happy exactly, at any rate 
havmg greater potentiahties for happmess J^other silence 
Then ‘I thought I could never see you agam, because of that 
dog Then Ekki came, and the dog was quite irrelevant ^\nd 
now he ’s gone, it ’s still irrelevant For another reason 
Everythmg ’s irrelevant, for that matter Except Communism ’ 
But that was an afterthought — an expression of piety, uttered 
by force of habit I said our ends were the same, the means 
adopted, different For her, end justified means, for me, 
means the end Perhaps, I said, one day she would see the 
importance of the means 

yd June 1934 

At to-day’s lesson with Miller found myself suddenly a step 
forward m my grasp of the theory and practice of the technique 
To learn proper use one must first mhibit all improper uses of the 
self Refuse to be hurried mto gammg ends by the equivalent 
(m personal, psycho-physiological terms) of violent revolution, 
inhibit this tendency, concentrate on the means whereby the 
end 13 to be achieved, then act This process entails knowing 
good and bad use — knowing them apart By the ‘ feel ’ In- 
creased awareness and mcreased power of control result 
Awareness and control tnviahties take on new significance 
Indeed, nothmg is tnvial any more or negligible Cleamng 
teeth, puttmg on shoes — such processes are reduced by habits 
of bad use to a kmd of tuesome non-existence Become con- 
saous, inhibit, cease to be a greedy end-gamer, concentrate on 
means tuesome non-existence turns mto absorbmgly mterest- 
mg reahty In Evans-Wentz’s last book on Tibet I find among 
‘The Precepts of the Gurus’ the mjunction ‘Constantly retam 
alertness of consaousness m walkmg, m sittmg, in eatmg, in 
sleepmg ’ An mjunction, hke most mjunctions, unaccompamed 
by instructions as to the nght way of carrymg it out Here, 
practical instructions accompany mjunctions, one is taught 
how to become aware And not only that Also how to per- 
form nghtly, instead of wrongly, the activities of which there is 
awareness Nor is this all Awareness and power of control 
are transferable Skill acqmred m getting to know the muscular 
aspect of mmd-body can be earned over mto the exploration 
of other aspects There is mcrcasmg abdity to detect one’s 
motives for any given piece of behaviour, to assess correctly 
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the quahty of a feeling, the real significance of a thought. Also, 
one becomes more clearly and consistently conscious of what ’s 
gomg on m the outside world, and the judgment associated 
with that heightened consaousness is improved Control also 
is transferred Acquire the art of inhibiting muscular bad use 
and you acquire thereby the art of mhibiting more comphcated 
trams of behaviour. Not only this* there is prevention as well 
as cure. Given proper correlation, many*occasions for behaving 
undesirably just don’t anse There is an end, for example, 
of neurotic anxieties and depressions — whatever the previous 
history. For note* most mfantde and adolescent histories are 
disastrous yet only some mdividuals develop serious neurosis. 
Those, precisely, m whom use of the self is particularly bad. 
They succumb because resistance is poor In practice, neurosis 
is always associated with some kind of wrong use (Note 
the typically bad physical posture of neurotics and lunatics. 
The stooping back, the muscular tension, the sunken head) 
Re-educate. Give back correct physical use You remove 
a keystone of the arch constituting the neurotic personality. 
The neurotic personahty collapses. And m its place is buBt 
up a personality m winch all the habits of physical use are 
correct. But correct physical use entads — since body-mmd is 
indivisible except m thought — correct mental use. Most of us 
are shghtly neurotic. Even shght neurosis provides endless 
occasions for bad behaviour. Teaching of nght use gets nd 
of neurosis — ^therefore of many occasions for bad behaviour 
Hitherto preventive ethics has been thought of as external to 
mdividuals Social and economic reforms earned out with a 
view to eh m matmg occasions for bad behaviour. This is im- 
portant. But not nearly enough B ehef that it is enough makes 
the social-reform conception of progress nonsensi^ The 
knowledge that it is nonsensical has always given me pleasure. 
Stickmg pms m large, highly inflated balloons — one of the most 
dehghtful of amusements But a bit childish, and after a time 
it paUs So how satisfactory to find that there seems to be a 
way of makmg sense of the nonsense A method of achievmg 
progress from vithm as well as from without. Progress, not 
only as a citizen, a machme-minder, and machme-user, but also 
as a human bemg 

Prevention is good; but can’t eliminate the necessity for cure. 
The power to cure bad behaviour seems essentially similar to 
the power to cure bad co-ordmation One learns this last when 
leammg the proper use of self. There is a transference. The 
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power to inhibit and control It becomes easier to mhibit 
undesirable unpulses Easier to follow as well as see and approve 
the better Easier to put good mtentions mto practice and be 
patientj good-tempered, kmd, unrapaaous, chaste 


35//t June 1934 

The facihty with which one could become a Stiggins m modem 
dress! A much subtler, and therefore more detestable, more 
dangerous Stiggms For of course Stiggms himself was too 
stupid to be either mtnnsicaUy very bad or capable of domg 
much harm to other people Whereas if I set my mmd to it. 
Heaven knows what I mightn’t achieve m the way of hes m the 
soul Even with not settmg my mmd to it, I could go far — as 
I perceived, to my horror, to-day, when I foimd myself talking 
to Purchas and three or four of his young people Talking about 
Biller’s ‘anthropological approach’, talkang about peace as a 
way of life as well as an mtemational pohcy — the way of life 
bemg the condition of any pohcy that had the least hope of being 
permanently successful Talkmg so clearly, so profoundly, so 
convmcmgly (The poor devils were hstemng with their tongues 
hangmg out ) Much more convmcmgly than Purchas hunself 
could have done, that muscular-jocular-Chnstian style starts 
by bemg effective, but soon makes hearers feel that they ’re 
bemg talked down to What they like is that the speaker should 
be thoroughly serious, but comprehensible Which is a tnck 
I happen to possess There I was, discoursing m a really masterly 
way about the spiritual life, and takmg mtense pleasure m that 
mastery, secretly congratulatmg mysdf on bemg not only so 
clever, but also so good — when all at once I realized who I was 
Stiggms Talking about the theory of courage, seh-sacnfice, 
patience, without any knowledge of the practice Talkmg, 
moreover, m the presence of people who have practised what I 
was preachmg — preaching so effectively that the proper roles 
Were reversed they were hstemng to me, not I to them The 
discovery of what I was domg came suddenly I was overcome 
Wth shame And yet — more shameful — went on talkmg Not 
for long, however A mmute or two, and I simply had to stop, 
apologize, insist that it wasn’t my busmcss to talk 

This shows how easy it is to be Stiggms by mistake and 
unconsaously But also that unconsaousness is no excuse, 
and that ^one ’s responsible for the mistake, which arises, of 
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course, from the pleasure one takes in being more talented than 
other people and m donunating them by means of those talents 
Why IS one unconscious? Because one hasn’t ever taken the 
trouble to examine one’s motives, and one doesn’t examine 
one’s motives, because one’s motives are mostly discreditable 
Alternatively, of course, one exanunes one’s motives, but tells 
oneself lies about them till one comes to beheve that they ’re 
good Which IS the conviction of the self-conscious Stiggms 
I ’ve always condemned showing off and the desire to dominate 
as vulgar, and imagined myself pretty free of these vulgarities 
But m so far as free at all, free, I now perceive, only thanks to the 
mdifference which has kept me away from other people, thanks 
to the external-economic and mtemal-mtellectual circumstances 
which made me a soaologist rather than a banker, administra- 
tor, engmeer, workmg in direct contact with my fellows Not 
to make contacts, I have realized, is wrong, but the moment I 
make them, I catch myself showing off and trymg to doimnate 
Showmg off, to make it worse, as Stiggms would have done, 
trymg to dominate by a purely verbal display of virtues which 
I don’t put mto practice Humihatmg to find that one’s 
supposed good qualities are mainly due to circumstances and 
the bad habit of mdifference, which made me shirk occasions 
for behavmg badly — or well, for that matter, seeing that it ’s 
very difficult to behave either well or badly except towards 
other people More humihatmg still to find that when, with an 
effort of goodwill one creates the necessary opportimities, one 
immediately responds to them by behavmg badly Note 
meditate on the virtues that are the contraries of vanity, lust 
for power, hypocrisy 


29/A July 1934 

With Helen to-day to hear Miller speakmg at Tower Hill, 
durmg the dinner-hour A big crowd He spoke weU — the 
right mixture of arguments, jokes, emotional appeal The 
theme, peace Peace everywhere or no peace at all Inter- 
national peace not achievable unless a translation mto pohcy 
of mter-mdividual relations Mihtansts at home, in factory, 
and office, towards inferiors and rivals, cannot logically expect 
governments which represent them to behave as pacifists 
Hypocrisy and stupidity of those who advocate peace between 
states, while conductmg pnvate wars m busmess or the family 
Meanwhile, there was much heckhng by commumsts m the 
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crowd How can an3dJiing be achieved without revolution? 
Without hquidatmg the individuals and classes standing m the 
way of social progress? And so on Answer (always with 
extraordinary good humour and wit) means determme ends 
Violence and coeraon produce a post-revolutionary soaety, not 
communistic, but (like the Russian) hierarchical, ruled by an 
oligarchy usmg secret pohce methods And all the rest 

After about a quarter of an hour, an angry young heckler 
climbed on to the httle wall, where Miller was standmg, and 
threatened to knock him off if he didn’t stop ‘ Come on, then, 
Archil^ald ’ The crowd laughed, the young man grew stdl 
angner, advanced, clenched, squared up ‘ Get down, you old 

bastard, or else ’ Miller stood quite stdl, smiling, hands 

by side, saymg. All nght, he had no objection to bemg knocked 
off The attacker made spamng movements, brought a fist 
withm an mch of Miller’s nose The old man didn’t budge, 
showed no sign of fear or anger The other drew back the hand, 
but instead of bnngmg it mto Miller’s face, hit him on the chest 
Pretty hard Miller staggered, lost his balance, and fell off 
the wall mto the crow^ Apologized to the people he ’d fallen 
on, laughed, got up agam on to the wall Repetition of the 
performance Agam the young man threatenecl the face, but 
'igain, when Mdler didn’t hft his hands, or show either fear or 
enger, hit him on the chest Miller went down and agam climbed 
op Got another blow Came up once more This tune the 
man screwed himself up to hittmg the face, but only with the 
flat of his hand Mill er straightened his head and went on 
smihng ‘Three shots a penny, Archibald ’ The man let out 
at the body and knocked him off the wall Up agam MiUer 
looked at his watch ‘ Another ten nunutes before you need go 
back to work, Archibald Come on ’ But this tune the man 
could only brmg himself to shake his fist and call Jldler a blood- 
suckmg old reactionary Then turned and walked off along the 
Wall, pursued by derisive laughter, jokes, and whisthngs from the 
crowd Miller went on with his speech. 

Helen’s reaction was cunous Distress at the spectacle of the 
young man’s brutahty towards the old But at the same tune 
^ger with Miller for allowmg himself to be knocked about 
Wthout resistance The reason for this anger? Obscure, but 
I think she resented Mill er’s success Resented the fact that 
Me young man had been reduced, psychologically, to impotence 
Resented the demonstration that tliere was an alternative to 
terrorism and a non-violent means of combatmg it ‘It’s only 
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a tnck/ she said. Not a very easy tnck, I insisted; and that I 
certainly couldn’t perform it. 'Any one could learn it, if he 
tned ’ ‘Possibly^ wouldn’t it be a good thmg if we all tried?’ 
‘No, I thmk It ’s stupid ’ Why? She found it hard to answer. 
‘Because it ’s unnatural,’ was the reason she managed to formu- 
late at last — and proceeded to develop it m terms of a kind ol 
egahtanan philosophy ‘I want to be hke other people To 
have the same feelmgs and mterests I don’t want to make 
myself different. Just an ordmary person , not somebody who ’s 
proud of having learnt a difficult tnck Like that old Miller of 
yours ’ I pomted out that we ’d all learn such di ffi cult tncks 
as dnvmg cars, workmg in offices, readmg and wntmg, crossing 
the street. Why shouldn’t we aU learn this other difficult tnck? 
A tnck, potentially, so much more useful If all were to learn 
It, then one could afford to be hke other people, one could share 
all their feehngs m safety, with the certainty that one would 
be sharmg somethmg good, not bad But Helen wasn’t to be 
persuaded. And when I suggested that we should jom the old 
man for a late lunch, she refused. Said she didn’t want to know 
him. That the young man had been quite nght, Miller was a 
reactionary. Disguismg himself m a shroud of talk about 
economic justice, but underneath just a tory agent. His m- 
sistence that changes m soaal organization weren’t enough, but 
that they must be accompamed by, must spnng from a change 
m personal relations — ^what was that but a plea for conservatism ? 
‘I thmk he’s permcious,’ she said ‘And I thmk you ’re per- 
nicious ’ But she consented to have lunch with me. Which 
showed how httle stock she set on my powers to shake her 
convictions * Arguments — I might have lots of good arguments ; 
to those she was impervious But iliUer’s action had got be- 
tween the jomts of her armour. He acted his doctrme, didn't 
rest content with talkmg it Her confidence that I couldn’t 
get between the jomts, as he had done, was extremely insulting 
The more so as I knew it was justified 

Perseverance, courage, endurance. All, fruits of love. Love 
goodness enough, and mdifference and slackness are inconceiv- 
able Courage comes as to the mother defending her child; 
and at the same time there is no fear of the opponent, who is 
loved, whatever he may do, because of the potentiahties for 
goodness m him. As for pam, fatigue, disapproval — they are 
borne cheerfully, because they seem of no consequence by 
comparison, with the goodness loved and pursued- Enormous 
gulf iCjKiratmg me from this state ' The fact that Helen was 
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not a£nud of my pemiciousness (as being only theoretical), 
while dreading 'Miller’s (because his hfe was the same as his 
argument), was a painful remmder of the existence of this gulf 


4Y/< August 1934 

Returned depressed from an evemng with Helen and half a 
dozen of her young pohtical fnends Such a passion for ‘hquid- 
ating’ the people who don't agree with theml And such a 
smeere conviction that hquidation is necessary ! 

Revolting — but only to be expected Regard the problem of 
reform exclusively as a matter of pohtics and economics, and 
you must approve and practise liquidation 

Consider recent history Industnahsm has grown -pan passu 
with population Now, where markets are expanding, the two 
besetUng problems of ^ mdustnal societies solve themselves 
New mventions may create technological unemployment, but 
fixpandmg markets cure'it as it's made Each mdividual may 
possess madequate purchasmg power, but the total number of 
individuals is steadily rising Many small purchasmg powers do 
as iquch as fewer big ones 

Our population is now stationary, iviU soon declme Shrink- 
age instead of expansion of markets Therefore, no more 
automatic solution of econonuc problems Birth control 
necessitates the use of co-ordmatmg pohtical mtelhgence 
There must be a large-scale plan Otherwise the machme won’t 
Work In other words, pohticians will have to be about twenty 
^es ^ mtelhgent as heretofore. 'Will the supply of mtelhgence 
be equal to the demand ? 

And of course mtelhgence, as Miller’s always msistmg, isn’t 
isolated The act of mteUigently plannmg modifies the emotions 
nf the planners Consider Enghsh piohtics 'We ’ve made plenty 
of reforms — without ever acceptmg the pnnaples underlymg 
mem (Compare the king’s titles with his present position 
Compare our protestations that we ’U never have anythmg to do 
With soaalism with the reahties of state control ) There are no 
fnrge-scale plans m English pohtics, and hardly any thinkin g 
m terms of first prmaples With what results ? Among others, 
rtat English politics hive been on the whole very good-natured 
fhe reason 13 simple Deal with practical problems as they anse 
^d without reference to first principles, pohtics are a matter of 
hgglmg Now higglers lose tempers, but don’t normally regard 
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one another as fiends in human form But this is precisely what 
men of pnnciple and systematic planners can’t help doing. ‘V 
principle is_, by defimtion, right, a plan, /or the good oj thepeo-ple. 
Axioms from which it logically follows that those who disagree 
with you and won’t help to realize your plan are enemies of 
goodness and humanity No longer men and women, but 
persomfications of evil, fiends mcamate Killmg men and 
women is ^vrong, but kilhng fiends is a duty Hence the Holy 
Office, hence Robespierre and the Ogpu. Hen with strong 
religious and revolutionary faith, men with well-thought-out 
plans for improvmg the lot of their fellows, whether in this world 
or the next, have been more systematically and cold-bloodedly 
cruel than any others Thinkmg in terms of first pnnaples 
entails acting with machine-guns A government with a com- 
prehensive plan for the betterment of society is a government 
that uses torture. Per contra, if you never consider pnnaples 
and have no plan, but deal with situations as they anse, piece- 
meal, you can afiord to have unarmed pohcemen, liberty of 
speech, and habeas corpus Admirable But what happens 
when an mdustnal society learns (a) how to make technological 
advances at a constantly acceleratmg speed, and (6) to prevent 
conception? Answer it must either plan itself in accordance 
with general political and economic principles, or else break 
down. But governments with prmciples and plans have 
generally been tyranmes makmg use of pohce spies and terrorism 
Must we resign ourselves to slavery and torture for the sake of 
co-ordmation? 

Breakdown on the one hand. Inquisition and Ogpu rule on the 
‘Other A real dilemma, if the plan is mainly economic and 
ipohtical But think m terms of mdividual men, women, and 
children, not of States, Rehgions, Economic Systems, and such- 
like abstractions there is then a hope of passmg between the 
horns. For if you begm by considermg concrete people, you 
see at once that freedom from coeraon is a necessary condition 
of their developmg into full-grown human bemgs, that the form 
of econonuc prosperity which consists m possessmg unnecessary 
objects doesn’t make for mdividual well-bemg, that a leisure 
filled with passive amusements is not a blessmg, that the con- 
vemences of urban life are bought at a high physiological and 
-mental price, that an education which allows you to use yourself 
wrongly is almost valueless, that a social organization resultmg 
in individuals bemg forced, every few years, to go out and murder 
‘One another must be wrong And so on Whereas if you 
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start from the State, the Faith, the Economic System, there is 
a complete transvaluation of v^ues Individuals must murder 
one another, because the interests of the Nation demand it, 
must be educated to thmk of ends and disregard means, because 
the schoolmasters are there and don't know of any other method , 
must hve m towns, must have leisure to read the newspapers 
and go to the movies, must be encouraged to buy thmgs they 
don’t need, because the mdustnal system exists and has to be 
l^ept gomg, must be coerced and enslaved, because otherwise 
they might think for themselves and give trouble to theur rulers 
The Sabbath was made for man But man now behaves like 
the Pharisees and insists that he is made for all the things — 
science, mdustry, nation, money, rehgion, schools — which were 
really made for him \^y? Because he is so httle aware of 
his own mterests as a human being that he feels irresistibly 
tempted to sacrifice himself to these idols There is no remedy 
except to become aware of one’s mterests as a human bemg, and, 
havmg become aware, to learn to act on that awareness Which 
means leammg to use the self and leammg to direct the mmd 
It ’s almost wearisome, the way one always comes back to the 
same pomt Wouldn’t it be mce, for a change, if there were 
another way out of our diffculties! A short cut A method 
requiring no greater personal efiort than recordmg a vote or 
ordermg some ‘enemy of soaety’ to be shot A salvation from 
outside, hke a dose of calomel 


10th August 1934 

To day Helen talked agam about Miller Talked with a kmd 
of resentful vehemence (Certam memories, certain trams of 
thought, are hke the actung tooth one must always be touchmg 
just to make sure It still hurts ) Non-violence this time, it m as 
not only a mere tnck, insigmficant, it was also w rong If you ’re 
convinced people are wicked, you ’ve no nght not to try to make 
them behave decently Agreed but how are you most likely 
to succeed? By violence? But violence may make people 
assume the forms of good behaviour for the moment, it ivon’t 
produce the reality of genmne and permanent good behaviour 
H ^ ,‘^'^t;used me of shirlung real issues, takmg refuge m vague 
Idealism It all boiled down at last to her vengeful hatred for 
^ Nazis Peace all round, except for Nazis and, by contagion, 
t'asdsts These should be punished, pamfuUy exterminated— 
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like rats (Note that we ’re all ninety-mne per cent pacifists. 
Sermon on Mount, provided we 're allowed to play Tamburlane 
or Napoleon m our particular one per cent of selected cases. 
Peace, perfect peace, so long as we can have the war that suits 
us. Result every one is the predestined victim of somebody 
else’s exceptionally permissible war. Nmety-mne per cent 
pacifism is merely another name for militarism If there s 
to be peace, there must be hundred per cent pacifism) 

We exchanged a lot of arguments; then, for some time, said 
nothing Fmally, she began to talk about Giesebrecht. Executed 
after God only knew what tortures. ‘ Can you be surprised if I 
feel hke this about the Nazis ? * Not surpnsed at all — any more 
than by the Nazis themselves Surpnsmg would have been 
tolerance on then part, forgiveness on hers ‘But the person 
who might have forgiven vamshed when Ekki vamshed I 
was good while he was with me Now I ’m bad. If he were 
still here I nught be able to forgive them for taking him away. 
But that ’s an impossible condition I can ’t ever forgive 
(There were answers to that, of course But it didn’t seem to 
me that I had any nght, bemg what I am, actmg as I still do, 
to make them ) She went on to describe what he had been to 
her. Someone she didn’t have to be ashamed of lovmg, as she 
had had to be ashamed of lovmg Gerry Someone she had been 
able to love with her whole bemg — ‘not just occasionally and 
with part of me, on a roof, or just for fun, m a studio, before 
dinner.’ And she came back to the same pomt — that Ekki had 
made her kmd, truthful, unselfish, as w^ as happy ‘I was 
somebody else while I was with him Or perhaps I was myself — 
for the first tune ’ Then: ‘Do you remember how you laughed 
at me that time on the roof, when I talked -about my real self?’ 
Did I not remember ' I hadn’t even been real enough, at that 
moment, to perceive my own remoteness from reahty After- 
wards, when I saw her crymg, when I knew that I’d been 
dehberately refusing to love her, I did perceive it 

After a ^ence ‘ At the beginnmg I beheve I could have loved 
you almost as much as I loved Ekki ’ 

And I ’d done my best, of course, to prevent her. 

Her face bnghtened with sudden mahcious dension Like 
her mother’s. ‘ Extraordmary how funny a tragedy is, when 
you look at it from the wrong side'’ Then, still smihng ‘Do 
you imagme you care for me now? Lo-ove me, m a word?’ 

Not only imagmed, did really 

She held up a hand, hke a pohceman. ‘No film stuff here 
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I ’d have to throw you out if you began that game Which I 
don’t want to do Because, oddly enough, I really like you 
In spite of everything I never thought I should Not after 
that dog But I do ’ That painful bnghtness came back mto 
the face 'All the thmgs I thought I should never do agam! 
Such as eatmg a square meal, but I was domg it after three 
days And wantmg to make love That seemed inconceivably 
sacrilegious And yet within three or four months it was 
occurring to me, I was havmg dreams about it And one of 
these days, I suppose, I shall actually be domg it Domg it 
mthout any obhgation,” as they say when they send you the 
vacuum-cleaner on approval Exactly as I did before ’ She 
laughed agam ‘Most probably with you, Anthony TiU the 
next dog comes down Would you be ready to begm agam? ’ 
Not on the old basis I 'd want to give more, receive more 
‘ It takes two to give and receive ’ Then she switched the 
conversation on to another Ime, who was I havmg an affair ivith 
at the moment? And when I answered with nobody, asked 
whether it wasn’t difhcult and disagreeable to be contment, and 
why I should want to imitate Mark Staithes Tned to explam 
that I wasn’t imitatmg Mark, that Mark’s asceticism was under- 
taken for Its own sake and above all for hts, that he might feel 
hunsclf more separate, more mtensely himself, m a better position 
to look down on other people Whereas what I was trymg to 
do was to avoid occasions for emph asizin g mdividual separate- 
ness through sensuahty Hate, anger, ambition exphady 
deny human umty, lust and greed do the same mduecdy and 
by imphcation — by insisting exclusively on particular mdividual 
expenences and, m the case of lust, usmg other people merely 
as a means for obtammg such expenences Less dangerously 
so than malevolence and the passions for supenonty, prestige, 
soaal position, lust is still mcompatible vnth pacifism, can be 
j^de compatible only when it ceases to be an end m itself and 
becomes a means towards the imificabon through love of tivo 
Separate mdividuals Such particular umon, a paradigm of 
umon m general 


iilh September 1934 

, ^*lh Miller to see a show of saentific films Development of 
mo sea urchm Fcrtdization, cell division, grow th A rcneival 
of last year’s almost mghtmansh vision of a more-than-Bcrg- 
soman life force, of an ultimate Dark God, much darker, stranger. 
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and more violent than any that Lawrence imagmed. Raw 
matenal that, on its own inhuman plane, is already a perfectly 
fimshed product A picture of earthworms followed. Week- 
ong hermapluroditic love-makmg, worm to worm, within a tube 
r f ^ S’!! incredibly beautiful film showing the life- 

n/ blow-fly The eggs The grubs on their piece 

of decaymg meat Snow-white, hke a flock of sheep on a 
^ j Hur^mg away from light Then, after five days ’ 
gr w escendmg to the earth, burrowmg, malong a cocoon 

^ emerges. Fantastic process of 

resurrection I An organ m the head is mflated like a baUoon. 

Blown up so large, that the waUs of the cocoon are spht. The 

tnnm out Positively now, mstead of negatively photo- 

^ (Mmor and incidental rmracle') 

it htprallv towards the light At the surface, you see 

out Its body with air, smoothing 

ine and mn^n forcmg blood mto the veins. Astonish- 

mg ana movmg spectacle 

the Miller what wiU be the influence of 

mcomoarahlv mn^ Knowledge of a world 

imam^e-s nf^nn ^probable and more beautiful than the 
imagings of any myth-maker A world onlv a fpw vaarc: a^o 

have Thn^P xJhr. ^ ^ fs little effect as people want it to 
on thi nkin g about about sex and money will go 

proclaim the glory of gS ’^Pe% however loudly the movies 
that the resoonsT tn ^®*^sistence of the mgenuous notion 

amcSSy good “bly and 

up One eoL^on hpliP^r o°ce agam, to be worked 

wants to chensh this stu ^rlt progress, because one 

because it pu"rthe^4&''ons!bL“ ..Consohng, 

or fad to do on somebody or^sometta^ othS’^S'"” 


^epiemoer 1934 

phrasronvlfhamPem'l ‘^orcl^"" on ; 

and he who CvIsTst wm^tTe Ser“”' 

handThTd" t:th J Set\^ 

vvitn lists, kmves, truncheons, whips Weals; 
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red or livid, across flesh Lacerations, bruises, the broken bone 
sticking in jags through the skin, faces hombly swollen and 
bleeding Then try to imagine, in my own body, the pam of a 
crushed finger, of blows with a stick or lash across the face, the 
seanng touch of red-hot iron ^Vll the short-range brutahties 
and tortures Then, force from a distance Maclune-gun 
bullets, high explosives, gases, chokmg or bhstenng, fire 

Force, finally, m the shape of economic coercion Starved 
children, pot-belhed and ivith arms and legs like sticks Women 
old at thirty And those livmg corpses, standing m silence at 
the street comers in Durham or South Wales, shufilmg m silence 
through the mud 

Yes, force may subdue Subdue m death, subdue by wounds, 
subdue through starvation and terror Vision of fnghtened 
faces, of abject gestures of servility The manager at his desk, 
hectonng The clerk crmgmg under the threat of dismissal 
Force — the act of violently denying man’s ultimate umty with 
man 

‘Force may subdue, but Love gams ’ I rehearse the history 
of Penn himself among the Redskins Remember how Miller 
used to allay the suspiaous hostility of the Indians m the moun- 
tam villages Think of Pennell on the North-West Frontier, 
of the Quakers during the Russian famme, of Elizabeth Fry and 
Damien 


Next I consider the translations of love mto terms of pohtics 
Campbell-Bannerman’s msistence that reparation should be made 
m South Afnca — m the teeth of the protests, the Cassandra- 
fike prophesymgs of such ‘sane and practical men’ as Arthur 
Balfour Love gams even m the clumsy, distorted form of a 
good pohtical constitution ‘He who forgives first wins the 
laurel ’ In South Afnca, the English forgave those whom they 
fiad wronged — which is oMy less difficult than forgivmg those by 
whom one has been -wronged — and so secured a prize which they 
couldn’t have won by contmued coercion No prize has been 
Won smce the last war, because no combatant has yet forgiven 
those by whom he has been wronged or those he has wronged 
Consistently apphed to any situation, love always gams 
ft IS an empmcaily determmed fact. Love is the best pohcy 
^e best not only m regard to those loved, but also m regard to 
the one who loves For love is self-energizmg Produces the 
means whereby its pohcy can be earned out In order to go on 
lovmg, one needs patience, courage, endurance But the process 
01 lovmg generates these means to its o>vn contmuance Love 
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gams because; for the sake of that which is loved; the lover is 
patient and brave 

And what is loved? Goodness and the potentialities for 
goodness m all human beings — even those most busily engaged 
m refusmg to actualize those potentialities for goodness in 
relation to the lover himself If sufficiently great, love can cast 
out the fear even of malevolently active enemies 

I end by holding the^ thought of goodness, still, as it were, 
before the eyes of my mind. Goodness, immanent in its poten- 
taalities transcendent as a reahzed ideal, conceivable in its per- 
fection, but also susceptible of being reahzed m practice, of 
bemg embodied at least partially m any situation in which we 
rnay find ourselves ‘ The thought of goodness ’ — it is the wrong 
phrase. For m reality it is a whole system of thoughts and 
sentiments It is this whole system that I hold, quite still, 
perceived simultaneously in its entuety — hold it without words, 
mthout images, undiscursively, as a smgle, simple entity. Hold 
^ must retreat agam, back into words, back at last 
^Dut refreshed, but made more conscious, but replemshed, as it 
were) mto ordmary life. 


I'jth Sepiemher 1934 

m Hw ‘0 lielp entertain her sister and brother- 

dottes-the Sad to put on evening 

tn ® !!!“ y®"— because Cohn could not allow 

but a white tie ^ heatre or at the Savoy Gnll in anything 

Ke h^J tfme gening Joyce sicUy andW 

bodies She lealn iottively interested in plumper, fresher 
to te and the liW be, resentful at being tied 

own code which dne/^’t^ li ber for the strictness of his 

hte to be S eh^nl^r bbertine he would 

now and then 4 ou^CsT^I iaf f 

Cabmen were inipertom®Sowrdalse?,os°tkr^ ^Th' 

acts) ‘It isnT Oive “ p ‘be theatre, betwem the 

-n n ^ »jive me Poona every time ^ 
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becoming such a bolt-hole Quietism can be mere self-mdul- 
gence Charismata like masturbations Masturbations, how- 
ever, that are dignified, by the amateur mystics who practise 
them, with all the most sacred names of rehgion and philosophy 
‘The contemplative hfe ’ It can be made a land of high-brow 
substitute for Marlene Dietnch a subject for erotic musmgs m 
the twihght Meditation — valuable, not as a pleasurable end, 
only as a means for effecting desirable changes m the personahty 
and mode of existence To hve contemplatively is not to hve 
m some dehaously voluptuous or flattenng Poona, it is to hve 
m London, but to hve there m a non-Cockney style 


2ist September 1934 

Remarks by St Teresa ‘Let us look at our own faults, and 
not at other people’s We ought not to msist on every one f ollow- 
uig our footsteps, nor to take upon ourselves to give instructions 
lu spmtuahty when, perhaps, we do not even know what it is 
Zeal for the good of souls, though given us by God, may often 
lead us astray ’ To which add this ‘It is a great grace of 
God to practise self-exammation, but too much is as bad as too 
httle, as they say, beheve me, by God's help we shall accomphsh 
more by contemplating the divimty than by keepmg our eyes 
fixed on ourselves ’ God may or may not exist But there 13 
the empincal fact that contemplation of the divmity — of good- 
ness m Its most unqualified form — ^is a method of reahzmg that 
goodness to some shght degree m one’s hfe, and results, often, m 
mi expenence as if of help towards that realization of goodness, 
help from some bemg other than one’s ordmary self and im- 
mensely supenor to it Christian God and the Buddhist’s 
pnmal Mmd — ^mterpretations of concrete experiences, the 
Buddhist bemg the rationalization of a state further removed 
from the normal than the Christian Christians, of course, 
have often expenenced that state and found great difficulties 
m explainmg it m orthodox terms Both conceptions legitimate 
just as both macroscopical and microscopical views of matter 
arc legitimate We look at the umverse aith a certam Lmd 
of physico-mental apparatus That apparatus can respond only 
to certam stimuh Wi thin relatively narrow limi ts, it is ad- 
justable The nature of the facts which each of us perceives as 
pnmary and given depends on the nature of the mdividual in- 
strument and on the adjustment ne have been brought up, or 
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deliberately chosen, to give it. From thoiC data one can draft 
inferences Which may be logically sound or uni>ound. Any 
philosophy is intellectually legitimate if, one, it starts from facts 
winch, for the philosopher, are data and if, two, the logical 
construction based on these facts is sound But an intelkctuall) 
IS not the same as a morally legitimate philosophy. We can 
adjust our instrument dehberately, by an act of the ivill liui 
means that we can will modifications in the personal experiences 
which underlie our philosophy, the data from which we argue. 

roblem to build really solid logical bridges between given facts 
and philosophical inferences All but insoluble No bullet 
arpmente for any of the mam cosmological thcones 
What, then, shal we do? Stick, so far as possible, to the 
empirical facts always remembenng that these are modifiable 
Qo \ chooses to modify the perceiving mechanism 

can see, for example, either irremediable senseless- 

wVni-h actualizable potentiahties for good — 

whichever one likes , it is a question of choice. 


30 w (Jciober 1934 

re-reading Anna Karenina 
complained of the profound 
beran imaginative literature. And he 

S Dh^tote 1 Almost total neglect of those 

Wr .hall hi 1 whethe? day-to-day 

. P " mipleasant tone Excretion, for 

rtiXfi^thi^ ^ mar the day Digestion 

menstruation.^ Then 

The chrome physical dSSVhril ^ headache, eye-strain 

of defornut/TSp^e^W^ ^ 

muscular sourU ol lm S'^^ 

next of the nnrt ^io ^ K Ordinary health. No mention, 
ness" Hot bath ^or^exaimib^m^t^TK^ “ produemg happi- 
of freesias In life, an ex^ty^garette^f^""' 
distress than the absence of a loveT nev^LT^ 
equaUy complete omission of the smaU 

the greater part of human lives Readmcr ^ 

into shops, exchanging gossip \vitr^?h?® loo^g 

dreaming, from lymg mLd,"i^nagming dt^ 
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one had the nght lover, income, face, social position, to sitting 
at the picture palace passively acceptmg ready-made day-dreams 
from Hollywood 

Lymg by omission turns mevitably mto positive lymg The 
implications of hterature are that human bemgs are controlled, 
if not by reason, at least by comprehensible, well-organized, 
avowable sentiments Whereas the facts are qmte different 
Sometimes the sentiments come m, sometimes they don’t All 
for love, or the world well lost, but love may be the title of 
nobihty given to an mordinate liking for a particular person’s 
smell or texture, a lunatic desire for the repetition of a sensation 
produced by some particular dexterity Or consider those cases 
(seldom published, but how numerous, as any one m a position 
to know can tell I), those cases of the e min ent statesmen, church- 
men, lawyers, captains of mdustry — seemmgly so sane, demon- 
strably so mteUigent, pubhcly so high-pnncipled , but, m private, 
under irresistible compulsion towards brandy, towards young 
men, towards httle girls m trams, towards exhibitionism, towards 
gambhng or hoardmg, towards buUymg, towards bemg whipped, 
towards all the innumerable^ crazy perversions of the lusts for 
money and power and position on the one hand, for sexual 
pleasure on the other Mere tics and tropisms, lunatic and 
unavowable cravings — these play as much part m human life 
as the organized and recognized sentiments And imaginative 
literature suppresses the fact Propagates an enormous he 
about the nature of men and women 

‘Rightly, no doubt Because, if human bemgs were shown 
what they ’re really hke, they 'd either loll one another as ver- 
mm, or hang themselves But meanwhile, I really can’t be 
bothered to read any more imaginative hterature Lies don’t 
interest me However poetically they may be expressed 
They 're just a bore ’ 

Agreed with Mark that imaginative hterature wasn’t domg its 
duty That it was essential to know everythmg — and to know 
It, not merely through saentific text-books, but also m a form 
that would have power to bnng the facts home to the whole 
mind, not merely to the mtellect A complete expression (m 
terms of imaginative hterature) leading to complete knowledge 
(with the whole mmd) of the complete truth mdispensable 
prelunmary condition of any remedial action, any senous attempt 
nt the construction of a genumely human bemg Construction 
trom withm, by trammg m proper use of the self — training, 
simultaneously physical and mentah Construction, at the same 

G935 
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time, from without, by means of social and economic arrange- 
ments devised in the hght of a complete knowledge of the 
mdividual, and of the way m which the mdividual can modify 
himself 

Mark only laughed, and said I renunded him of the men who 
go round from house to house selhng electric washing-machines. 


4/A 'November 1934 

Very good meetmg in Newcastle with Miller and Purchas 
Large and enthusiastic crowds — ^predommantly of the dis- 
possessed. Note the significant fact that pacifism is in mverse 
ratio, generally, to prosperity The greater the poverty, the 
longer the unemployment, the more whole-hearted the deter- 
mmation not to fight agam, and the more complete the scepticism 
about the conventional idols. Empire, National Honour, and the 
like A negative attitude closely correlated with bad economic 
conditions Therefore not to be rehed on. Such paafism is 
without autonomous life At the mercy, first of all, of any one 
who comes along with money — and threats of war would lead 
to a vast mcrease of employment At the mercy, in the second 
place, of any one who comes along with an aJlurmg positive 
doctnne — ^however crazy and cnmmal its positiveness may be 
The mind abhors a vacuum Negative pacifism and scepticism 
about existmg institutions are just holes m the mmd, emptmesses 
waitmg to be filled. Fascism or communism have sufficient 
positive content to act as fillers Someone with the talents of 
Hitler may suddenly appear The negative void will be pumped 
full in a twmkhng These disillusioned pacifist sceptics will 
be transformed overmght mto drilled fanatics of nationalism, 
class war, or whatever it may be Question have we time to fill 
the vacuum with positive pacifism? Or, having the tune, have 
we the abihty? 


Christmas Day 1934 

God — a person or not a person? Qmen sabel Only revelation 
can deade such metaphysical questions And revelation isn’t 
playmg the game — ^is eqmvalent to puffing three aces of trumps 
from up your sleeve. 

Of more significance is the practical question Which gives 
a man more power to realize goodness — behef m a personal or 
an impersonal God? Answer* it depends Some uunds work 
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efficiency, that progress is automatic and can be imposed from 
outside. We, as individuals, need do nothing about it Liquid- 
ate undesirables, distribute enough money and goods — all v-ill 
be well It IS a reversion to magic, a pandenng to man’s natural 
sloth Note the striking way in which this tendency runs 
through the whole of modem hfe, cropping up at every pomt. 
There seems no obvious connection between the \Vebbs and the 
Soviets on the one hand and Modem Catholicism on the other. 
But what profound subterranean resemblances! The recent 
Catholic revival essentially a revival of sacraments From 
a Cathohe point of view, this is a sacramental age. Magic 
power of sacraments regarded as sufficient for salvation. 

conspicuously absent. Exact analog)^ to the 
Webb^Soviet idea of progress from without, through macliinery 
and efficient organization. For Enghsh Catholics, sacraments 
are the psychological equivalents of tractors in Russia 


[Narrative in Uie Third Person'\ 

Unity of mankmd, umty of all life, all bemg even 
Physical umty, first of all Unity even in diversity, even m 
separation Separate patterns, but everywhere ahke Every- 
w ere the sarne constellations of the ultimate umts of energy. 
The same on the surface of the sun as in the hving flesh warmed 
1?® ® radiance , m the scented cluster of buddleia flowers as 

and the clouds on the horizon, in the drunken 

^^at mangled face 
^lood spattered scarlet over Helen’s 
knee ^ drops oozmg from the raw contusion on Mark’s 

patterns, and identical pattermngs of patterns. 

le thilht 1 f ^ and, along mth it, 

selecting anH rp ^ iricessantly movmg among the patterns, 
simpler^ mto for its own purposes Life buildmg up 

throueh vast complex patterns — identically complex 

rnmugh vast ranges of animate bemg 

become^at^st^+h^^^ divides and divides, to 

will make irons ^ pituitary 

bungs the mnnciA ^ out of season Unne of a pregnant woman 
axolotl Sheep’s thyroid transforms the 

the cretinous ^ arr-breathmg salamander, 

SLr Between ^ weU-grown and mteUigent human 

are mterrh^Jf m ^ and another, patterns 
terchangeable. Interchangeable also between animal and 
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plant, plant and the inanimate world Patterns in seed and 
leaf and root, patterns built up from simpler patterns existent 
m the air and sod — these can be assinidated and transformed 
by insect, reptde, mammal, fish 
The umty of life Umty demonstrated even m the destruc 
tion of one life by another Life and all bemg are one Otherwise 
no hvmg thmg could ever derive sustenance from another or 
from the unhving substances around it One even m destruction, 
one m spite of separation Each organism is unique Umque 
and yet muted with all other orgamsms m the sameness of its 
ultimate parts, umque above a substratum of physical identity 
And min ds — min ds also are umque, but um^ue above a 
substratum of mental identity Identity and mter-change- 
ableness of love, trust, courage Fearless afiection restores the 
lunatic to samty, transforms the hostde savage mto a fnend, 
tames the wdd anim al The mental pattern of love can be 
transferred from one min d to another and stdl retam its virtue, 
just as the phjrsical pattern of a hormone can be transferred, 
with all Its eSectiveness, from one body to another 
And not only love, but hate as w^, not only trust, but 
suspiaon, not only kmdness, generosity, courage, but also 
malevolence and greed and fear 
Divisive emotions , but the fact that they can be mterchanged, 
can be transferred from mmd to mmd and retam all their ongmal 
passion, IS a demonstration of the fundamental umty of mmds 
Reahty of umty, but equal reahty of division — greater reality, 
mdeed, of division No need to meditate the fact of division 
One IS constantly aware of it Constantly aware of bemg 
umque and separate, only sometimes, and then most often only 
mteilectuaUy, only as the result of a process of discursive thought, 
aware of bemg one with other mmds, other hves, and all bemg 
Occasionally an mtmtion of umty, an mtmtion commg at 
random, or sought for, step by step, m meditation 

One, one, one, he repeated, but one m division, umted and 
yet separate 

Evil is the accentuation of division, good, whatever makes for 
umty with other hves and other bemgs Pnde, hatred, anger — 
the essentially evil sentiments, and essentially evil because 
they are all mtensifications of the given reahty of separateness, 
because they insist upon division and umqueness, because they 
reject and deny other hves and bemgs Lust and greed arc also 
insistences upon umqueness, but insistences which do not entail 
any negative awareness of the others from whom the umque 
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being is divided. Lust only says, ‘I must have pleasure/ not 
‘You must have pain ’ Greed m its pure state is merely a de- 
mand for my satisfaction, not for your exclusion from satisfac- 
tion They are wrong in emphasizing the separate self, but less 
wrong than pnde or hatred or anger, because their self-emphasis 
IS not accompanied by denial of others 

But why division at all? Why, unavoidably, even in the 
completest love, and, at the other end of the scale of being, e^ en 
m that which is or seems to be below right and wrong, why must 
the evil of separation persist? Separation even of saint from 
samt, and separation even of mere physical pattern from mere 
physical pattern One man cannot eat for another The best 
must think, must enjoy and suffer, must touch, see, smell, hear, 
taste m isolation The good man is merely a less completely 
closed umverse than the bad; but still dosed, even as the atom 
is closed 

And, of course, if there is to be existence — existence as we 
know it — ^bemg must be orgamzed in closed universes Jlmds 
hke ours can only perceive undifferentiated unity as nothmg. 
Unescapable paradox that we should desire that n should be 
equal to one, but that, m fact, we should always find that one is 
equal to nought 

Separation, diversity — conditions of our existence Con- 
ditions upon which we possess life and consciousness, know right 
and wrong and have the power to choose between them, recognize 
truth, have expenence of beauty But separation is evil. Evil, 
then, IS the condition of hfe, the condition of bemg aware, of 
knowmg what is good and beautiful 

That which is demanded, that which men come finally to 
demand of themselves, is the realization of union between bemgs 
who would be nothmg if they were not separate; is the actualiza- 
tion of goodness by creatures who, if they were not evil, would 
not exist. Impossibihty — ^but none the less demanded 
‘Bom under one law, to another bound ’ 

He himself, Anthony went on to think, he himself had chosen 
to regard the whole process as either pomtless or a practical joke 
Yes, chosen Eor it had been an act of the will If it were all 
nonsense or a joke, then he was at hberty to read his books and 
exercise his talents for sarcastic comment, there was no reason 
why he shouldn’t sleep with any presentable woman who was 
ready to sleep with him If it weren’t nonsense, if there were 
some significance, then he could no longer live irresponsibly 
There were duties towards himself and others and the nature of 
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things Duties with whose fuISlment the sleeping and the 
indiscmninate reading and the habit of detached irony would 
interfere He had chosen to think it nonsense, and nonsense 
for more than twenty years the thmg had seemed to be — 
nonsense, in spite of occasional uncomfortable intimations that 
there might be a point, and that the pomt was precisely m what 
he had chosen to regard as the pomtlessness, the practical joke 
And now at last it was clear, now by some kind of immediate 
expenence he knew that the pomt was m the paradox, m the 
fact that umty was the hegmmng and umty the end, and that 
m the meantime the condition of hfe and all existence was 
separation, which was eqmvalent to evil Yes, the pomt, he 
msisted, is that one demands of oneself the achievement of the 
impossible The pomt is that, even with the best will m the 
world, the separate, evil umverse of a person or a physical 
pattern can never umte itself completely with other hves and 
bemgs, or the totahty of hfe and bemg Even for the highest 
goodness the struggle is without end, for never m the nature 
of present thmgs can the shut become the whoUy open, good- 
ness can never free itself completely from evil It is a test, 
an education — searciung, difficult, drawn out through a lifetime, 
perhaps through long senes of Wetimes Lifetimes passed m 
the attempts to open up farther and a httle farther the closed 
umverse that perpetually tends to spnng shut the momen): that 
effort IS relaxed Passed m overcommg the separatmg passions 
of hate and malice and pnde Passed m makmg stdl the self- 
emphasmng cravmgs Passed m constant efforts to realize 
umty with other hves and other modes of bemg To expenence 
It m the act of love and compassion To expenence it on another 
plane through meditation, m the msight of direct intuition 
Umty beyond the turmoil of separations and divisions Good- 
ness beyond the possibihty of evil But always the fact of 
separation persists, always evd remains the very condition of 
life and bemg There must be no relaxation of the opening 
pressure But even for the best of us, the consummation is stiU 
immeasurably remote 

Meanwhile there are love and compassion Constantly ob- 
structed But, oh, let them be made mdefatigable, implacable 
to surmount all obstacles, the mner sloth, the distaste, the 
mteUectual scorn, and, from without, the other’s aversions and 
suspiaons Affection, compassion — and also, meanwhile, this 
contemplative approach, this effort to realize the umty of hv es 
and bemg with the mtellect, and at last, perhaps, mtmtively 
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in an act of complete understanding. From one argument to 
another, step by step, towards a consummation where there is 
no more discourse, only experience, only unmcdialcd knov-lcdtjc, 
as of a colour, a perfume, a musical sound Step by step to- 
wards the expcnencc of being no longer wholl> separate, but 
united at the depths with other liv'cs, with the rest of being 
United in peace In peace, he repeated, in pence, in peace 
In the depth of every mind, peace 'ihc same peace for all, 
continuous betv\een mmd and mind. At the surface, the 
separate waves, the w’hirlpools, the spray: but below them the 
continuous and undifferentiated expanse of sea, becoming 
calmer as it deepens, till at last there is an absolute stillness. 
Dark peace in the depths. A dark peace that is the same for all 
who can descend to it. Peace that by a strange paradox is the 
substance and source of the storm at the surface Bom of peace, 
the waves yet destroy peace; destroy it, but arc nccessar>'; for 
without the storm on the surface there would be no existence, 
no knowledge of goodness, no effort to allay the leaping frenzy 
of evil, no rediscovery of the underl}ung calm, no realization 
that the substance of the frenzy is the same as the substance of 
peace. 

Frenzy of enl and separation In peace there is unity. 
Unity with other lives Umty with all being. For beneath all 
bemg, beneath the countless identical but separate patterns, 
beneath the attractions and repulsions, hes peace The same 
peace as underlies the frenzy of the mind. Dark peace, im- 
measurably deep Peace from pnde and hatred and anger, 
peace from cravmgs and aversions, peace from all the separating 
frenzies. Peace through liberation, for peace is achieved 
freedom. Freedom and at the same time truth. The truth of 
umty actually expenenced Peace in the depths, under the 
storm, far down below the leapmg of the waves, the frantically 
fiymg spray Peace m this profound subaqueous mght, peace 
m this silence, this still emptmess where there is no more time, 
where there are no more images, no more words. Nothmg but 
the experience of peace; peace as a dark void beyond all personal 
life, and yet itself a form of life more intense, for all its diffuse- 
ness, for all the absence of aim or desire, richer and of finer 
quality than ordmary life Peace beyond peace, focused at 
first, brought together, then openmg out m a kmd of boundless 
space. Peace at the tip, as it were, of a narrowing cone of 
concentration and elimination, a cone with its base in the 
distractions of the heavmg surface of life and its pomt in the 
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underlying darkness And in the darkness the tip of one cone 
meets the tip of another, and, from a single, focal pomt, peace 
expands and expands towards a base immeasurably distant and 
so wide that its circle is the groimd and source of all life, all bemg 
Cone reversed from the broken and shiftmg hght of the surface, 
cone reversed and descendmg to a pomt of concentrated dark- 
ness , thence, m another cone, expandmg and expandmg through 
the darkness toivards, yes 1 some other hght, steady, untroubled, 
as utterly calm as the darkness out of which it emerges Cone 
reversed into cone upnght Passage from wide stormy light 
to the still focus of darkness, and thence, beyond the focus, 
through widemng darkness mto another light From storm to 
calm and on through yet profounder and mtenser peace to the 
final consummation, the ultimate hght that is the source and 
substance of all things, source of the darkness, the void, the 
submarme night of hvmg calm, source finally of the waves and 
the frenzy of the spray — ^forgotten now For now there is only 
the darkness expandmg and deepening, deepemng into hght, 
there is only this final peace, this consaousness of bemg no more 
separate, this lUummation 

From Eyeless in Gaza (1936) 
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WHY NOT STAY AT HOME? 

Some people travel on business, some m search of health But 
It IS neither the sickly nor the men of affairs who fill the Grand 
Hotels and the pockets of their propnetors It is those who 
travel ‘for pleasure,’ as the phrase goes What Epicurus, vho 
never travelled except when he was banished, sought m his own 
garden, our tounsts seek abroad And do they find their 
happmess? Those who frequent the places where they resort 
must often find this question, with a tentative answer m 
the negative, fairly forced upon them For tounsts are, in the 
mam, a very gloomy-lookmg tnbe I have seen much bnghter 
faces at a funeral than m the Piazza of St Mark’s Only when 
they can band together and pretend^ for a bnef, precanous hour, 
that they are at home, do the majonty of tounsts look really 
happy One wonders why they come abroad 
The fact is that very few travellers really like travelhng 
If tiiey go to the trouble and expense of travellmg, it is not so 
much from cunosity, for fun, or because they hke to see things 
beautiful and strange, as out of a kmd of snobbery People 
travel for the same reason as they collect works of art because 
the best people do it To have been to certam spots on the 
earth’s surface is socially correct, and havmg been there, one is 
Eupenor to those who have not Moreover, travelhng gives 
one somethmg to talk about when one gets home The subjects 
of conversation are not so numerous that one can neglect an 
opportumty of addmg to one’s store 
To justify this snobbery, a senes of mjrths has gradually been 
elaborated The places which it is socially smart to have 
visited are aureoled mth glamour, tiU they are made to appear, 
for those who have not been there, like so many fabled Babylons 
or Bagdads Those who have travelled have a personal mterest 
in cultivatmg and disseminating these fables For if Pans and 
Monte Carlo are really so marvellous as it is generally supposed, 
by the inhabitants of Bradford or Milwaukee, of Tomsk and 
Bergen, that they are — why, then, the ment of the travellers 
who have actually visited these places is the greater, and their 
Eupenonty over the stay-at-homes the more enormous It is 
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for this reason (and because they pa% the hotel proprietors and 
the steamship companies) that the 'fables arc studiously l:ept 
alive. 

Few things are more pathetic than the spectacle of inex- 
perienced travellers, brought up on tlicsc m>ths, desperately 
doing their best to make external reality square with fable It 
IS for the sake of the myths and, less consciously, in the name of 
snobbery that they left their homes, to admit disappointment in 
the reality would be to admit their ow n foolishness in haMng be- 
heved the fables and w'ould detract from their ment m ha\ mg 
undertaken the pilgnmage. Out of the hundreds of thousands 
of Anglo-Saxons who frequent the night-clubs and dancing- 
saloons of Pans, there are a good many, no doubt, who genuinely 
like that sort of thmg But there are also vcr>’ many w ho do 
not In their hearts, secretly, they are bored and a little dis- 
gusted But they have been brought up to believe in a fabulous 
‘ Gay Paree,’ where everything is delinously exciting and w here 
alone it is possible to see w’hat is technically known as Life 
Conscientiously, therefore, they strive, when they come to Pans, 
to be gay. Night after mght the dance-halls and the bordellos 
are thronged by senous young compatnots of Emerson and 
Matthew Arnold, earnestly engaged in trying to see life, neither 
very steadily nor whole, through the ever-thickening mists of 
Heidsieck and Roederer 

Still more courageously determmed are their female com- 
panions, for they, mostly (unless they are extremely ‘modem’), 
have not the Roederer to assist them m findmg Pans gay. The 
saddest sight I ever saw was m a Montmartre boite at about 
five o’clock of an autumn mommg. At a table m a comer of 
the hall sat three young Amencan girls, qmte unattended, 
adventurously seemg life by themselves In front of them, on 
the table, stood the regulation bottle of champagne, but for 
preference — ^perhaps on prmaple — ^they were sippmg lemonade 
The jazz band played on monotonously, the tired dmmmer 
nodded over his drums, the saxophomst yawned into his saxo- 
phone In couples, m staggermg groups, the guests departed. 
But gnmly,mdoinitably,m spite of their fatique, in spite of the 
boredom which so clearly expressed itself on their charming 
and mgenuous faces, the three young guls sat on They were 
still there when I left at sunnse What stones, I reflected, they 
would tell when they got home again ^ And how envious 
they would make their un travelled fnends ‘Pans is just 
wonderful . 
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To the Pansians, the fable brings in several hundred milhards 
of good money They give it a generous pubhaty, business is 
business But if I were the manager of a Montmartre dancmg- 
saloon, I think I should tell my waiters to act their gay parts 
with a little more conviction ‘My men/ I should say to them^ 
‘you ought to look as though you beheved m the fable out of 
which we make our hvmp Smile, be merry Your present 
expression, which is a mmghng of wearmess, disgusted con- 
tempt for your chents and cymcal rapaaty, is not mspmng 
One day the chents might be sober enough to notice it And 
where should we be then ? ’ 

But Pans and Monte Carlo are not the only resorts of pilgrim- 
age There are also Rome and Florence There are picture 
gaUenes, churches, and rums, as well as shops and casmos And 
the snobbery which decrees that one must hke Art — or, to be 
more accurate, that one should have visited the places where 
Art is to be seen — is almost as tyrannous as that which bids 
one visit the places where one can see Life 
All of us are more or less mterested m Life — even m that rather 
smelly shce of it that is to be found m Montmartre But a taste 
for Art — or at any rate the sort of art that is found m galleries 
and churches — is by no means umversal Hence the case of the 
poor tourists who, from motives of snobbery, visit Rome and 
Florence, is even more pathetic than the case of those who 
repair for the same reasons to Pans and Monte Carlo Tourists 
‘domg’ a church wear a mask of dutiful mterest, but what 
lassitude, what utter wearmess of spuit looks out, too often, at 
their eyes 1 And the wearmess is felt, withm, stfll more acutely 
because, precisely, of the necessity of s imula ting this rapt 
attentiveness, of even gomg hypocritically mto raptures over 
the things that are starr^ m the Baedeker There come 
moments when flesh and blood can stand the stram no longer 
Philistinism absolutely refuses to pay the tribute it owes to 
taste Exasperated and defiant, the tourist swears that he 
won’t so much as put his nose inside another church, prefenmg 
to spend his days m the lounge of the hotel, readmg the con- 
tmental Daily Mail 

I remember witnessmg one of these rebelhons at Vemce 
A motor-boat company was advertismg afternoon excursions 
to the island of Torcello We booked our seats and at the 
appomted time set oS, m company with seven or eight other 
tourists Romantic m its desolation, Torcello rose out of the 
lagoon The boatmen drew up at the side of a mouldermg jetty 
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A quarter of a mile away, through the fields, stood the church. 
It contains some of the most beautiful mosaics in Italy We 
climbed on shore — aU of us ^Mth the exception of one strong- 
minded Amencan couple who, on learning that the object of 
interest on tins island was only another church, decided to 
remain comfortably seated in the boat till the rest of the party 
should return I admired them for their firmness and their 
honesty But at the same time, it seemed to me rather a melan- 
choly thmg that they should have come all this way and spent 
all that money, merely for the pleasure of sitting m a motor- 
boat tied to a rottmg w^harf. And then they were only at 
Vemce. Their Itahan ordeal had hardly begun Padua, 
Perrara, Ravenna, Bologna, Florence, Siena, Perugia, Assisi, 
and Rome, with all their innumerable churches and pictures, 
had stiU to be looked at, before — the blessed goal of Naples 
finally reached — they could be permitted to take the Imer home 
again across the Atlantic Poor slaves, I thought, and of how 
exacting a master > 

We call such people travellers because they do not stay at 
home But they are not genume travellers, not travellers bom. 
For they travel, not for travellmg’s sake, but for convention’s. 
They set out, nourished on fables and fantastical hopes, to 
return, whether they avow it or not, disappomted. Their 
interest in the real and actual bemg msufficiently hvely, they 
hanker after mythology, and the facts, however curious, beauti- 
ful, and varied, are a disillusionment It is only the soaety of 
their fellow-tounsts, with whom they conspire, every now and 
then, to make a httie oasis of home m the foreign wilderness, 
coupled with the consaousness of a soaal duty done, that keeps 
them even moderately cheerful m the face of the depressmg 
facts of travel 

Your genuine traveller, on the other hand, is so much mter- 
ested m real thmgs that he does not find it necessary to beheve 
m fables He is insatiably curious, he loves what is unfamihar 
for the sake of its unfamihanty, he takes pleasure m every 
manifestation of beauty. It would be absurd, of course, to 
say that he is never bored. For it is practically impossible to 
travel without bemg sometimes bored. For the tourist, a large 
part of almost every day is necessarily empty Much tune to 
begm with, must be spent m merely gettmg from place to place 
And when the sights have been seen, the sightseer finds himself 
physically weary and with nothmg particular to do At home, 
among one’s regular occupations, one is never bored Ennui 
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IS esse jQti.ally,a^hgbdaY fgQling (Is it not the chrome disease 
of the leisured?) It is for that very reason that your true 
traveller finds boredom rather agreeable than painful It is 
the symbol of his hberty — his excessive freedom He accepts 
his boredom, when it comes, not merely philosophically, but 
almost with pleasure 

For the bom traveller, travellmg is a besettmg vice Like 
other vices it is imperious, demanding its victim’s time, money, 
energy, and the sacrifice of his comfort It claims, and the 
bom traveller gives, wilhngly, even eagerly. Most vices, it may 
be added parenthetically, demand considerable seh-sacnfices 
There is no greater mistake than to suppose that a viaous hfe 
IS a hfe of umntemipted pleasure It is a hfe almost as wean- 
some and painful — if strenuously led — as Christian’s m The 
PUgnm’s Progress The chief difference between Christian 
and the viaous man is that the first gets somethmg out of his 
hardships — gets it here and now m the Snape of a certam spmtual 
weU-bemg, to say nothing of what he may get m that sadly 
problematical Jemsalem beyond the nvei' — while the second 
gets nothing, except, perhaps, gout and general paralysis of the 
insane 

The vice of travelling, it is true, does not necessarily bring 
with It these two particular diseases, nor mdeed any diseases 
at all, unless your wandermgs take you as far as the tropics 
No bodUy diseases, for travelling is not a vice of the body 
(which it mortifies) but of the mmd Your traveller-for-travel- 
hng’s-sake is like your desultory reader — a man addicted tc 
mental self-mdulgence 

Like all other viaous men, the reader and the traveller have 
a whole armoury of justifications with which to defend them- 
selves Readmg and travellmg, they say, broaden the itund, 
stimulate imagination, are a hberal education And so on 
These are speaous arguments, but nobody is very much im- 
paessed by them For though it may be quite true that, foi 
certam people, desultory readmg and aimless travellmg are 
nchly educative, it is not for that reason that most true readers 
and travellers bom mdulge their tastes We read and travel, 
not that we may broaden and enneh our minds, but that w e may 
pleasantly forget they exist Wc love readmg and traieUmg 
because they are the most delightful of all the manj substitutes 
for thought Sophisticated and somewhat rarefied substitutes 
That is why they arc not every man’s diversion The con- 
gemtal reader or tra\ ellcr is one of those more fastidious spints 
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who cannot find the distractions they require m bcttmg, mah- 
jongg, dnnk, golf, or fox-trots. 

There exist a few, a very few, who travel and, for that matter, 
who read, with purpose and a definite system This is a morally 
admirable class And it is the class to which, m general, the 
people who achieve something in the world belong Not always, 
however, by any means For, alas, one may have a high pur- 
pose and a fine character, but no talent. Some of the most self- 
mdulgent and aimless of travellers and readers have knovm how 
to profit by their vices Desultory readmg was Dr Johnson’s 
besettmg sin, he read every book that came under his hand and 
none to the end And yet his achievement was not small. 
And there are frivolous travellers, like Beckford, who have gone 
about the world, mdulgmg their wanton cunosity, to almost as 
good purpose. Virtue is its own reward, but the grapes which 
talent knows how to pluck — are they not a little sour? 

With me, travellmg is frankly a vice The temptation to 
mdulge m it IS one which I find almost as hard to resist as the 
temptation to read promiscuously, ommvorously, and without 
purpose From tune to tune, it is true, I make a desperate 
resolution to mend my ways I sketch out programmes of 
useful, serious readmg, I try to turn my rambhng voyages mto 
systematic tours through the history of art and civilization 
But without much success After a httle I relapse mto my old 
bad ways Deplorable weakness' I try to comfort myself 
with the hope that even my vices may be of some profit to me. 

From Along the Road (1925) 
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For every traveller who has any taste of his own, the only useful 
guide-book vill be the one which he himself has wntten All 
others are an exasperation They mark mth astensks the v orks 
of art which he finds dull, and they pass over in silence those 
which he admires They make him travel long miles to see a 
mound of rubbish, they go into ecstasies over mere antiquity 
Their practical information is mvanably out of date They 
recommend bad hotels and quahfy good ones as ‘modest ’ In 
a word, they are mtolerable 

How often I have cursed Baron Baedeker for sending me 
through the dust to see some nauseating Sodoma or drearily 
respectable Andrea del Sarto! How angry I have been with 
him for stamng what is old merely because it is old 1 And how 
I have hated him for his lack of discnmination 1 He has a way 
of lumpmg all old thmgs of one class together and treatmg them 
as if, being made at the same period, their ment were exactly 
equd For example, the stamed-glass wmdows at Sens are 
treated by the guide-books as though they were just hke aU 
other stamed glass of the fourteenth century, when m fact thej 
are umque m boldness and beauty of design Some very great 
artist made the senes of Bible illustrations at Sens The Baror 
speaks as highly of the competent craftsman’s work^at Cbartre; 
and Canterbury 

Similarly the monuments m the church of Brou and the chon 
screen at Chartres get as many stars as the tomb of Harm del 
Carretto at Lucca, or Della Robbia’s bas-rehef m the Opera del 
Duomo at Florence They are all of them specimens of Renais- 
sance sculpture There is only this shght difference between 
them that the Itahan works happen to be consummate master- 
pieces, while the French are mere barbarisms — that at Brou 
positively and piercmgly vulgar, that at Chartres well-meaning, 
labonous, and smcerdy dull And so totally does the Baron 
lack a sense of proportion that he gives as many stars to the 
church of Brou as to Bourges cathedral, recommendmg with 
equal enthusiasm a horrible httle architectural mghtmare and 
the grandest, the most strangely and fabulously beautiful 
buildmg m Europe 
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Imbecile! But a learned, and, alas, indispensable imbecile. 
There is no escape, one must travel m his company — at any 
rate on a first 'journey It is only after having scrupulously 
done what Baedeker commands, after havmg discovered the 
Baron’s lapses m taste, lus artistic prejudices and antiquanan 
snobberies, that the tourist can compile that personal ^ide 
which is the only guide for him If he had but possessed it on 
his first tour ' But alas, though it is easy to take other people 
in by your picturesque accounts of places you have never seen, 
it 1^ hard to take m yourself The personal guide-book must 
be the fruit of bitter personal experience 
The only satisfactory substitute for a gmde written by one- 
self is a gmde which is copiously illustrated To know the 
images of thmgs is the next best to knowmg the things them- 
selves Illustrations allow one to see what precisely it is that 
the Baron is recommendmg A reproduction of those luscious 
Sodomas would enable one to discount the asterisks m the text. 
A few photographs of the tombs at Tarquima would convmce 
one that they were mcomparably better worth lookmg at than 
the Forum. A picture of the church of Brou would excuse one 
from ever gomg near it The best illustrated gmde I know is 
Pampalom’s Rodd Book of Tvscany, m which the usual informa- 
tion IS briefly summarized, the mam routes from place to place 
descnbed, and nothmg starred that is not reproduced m a 
photograph 

For some tastes, I know, Pampaloni seems a httle too dry. 
All the cackle — even as mucii of it as gets into Baedeker — ^is cut 
and one is left only with a telegraphic statement of facts and 
the photographs. Personally I have no great weakness for 
cackle (unless it be the cackle of gemus) and so find Pampalom 
perfectly satisfying. Many tourists, however, prefer a more 
hterary gmde They hke sentiment, and purple passages and 
states of soul in front of the Colosseum by moonhght, and all the 
rest So do I — ^but not from the pens of the sort of people who 
write chatty gmdes To me, even Baedeker seems at tunes 
rather too Ijnrical I like my gmdes to be mformative, un- 
enthusiastac, and, where practical matters are concerned, up to 
date — ^which Baedeker, by the way (reluctant, I suppose for 
patnotic reasons to acknowledge the fact of the late war) is^not 
If I want cackle I take with me a better styhst than the Baron 
or his gushing substitutes. 

The only hterary guides I enjoy are the really bad ones— so 
bad that then badness makes, so to speak, a full cucle and 
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becomes something sublime Your ordmary literary guides 
arc never bad in this superlative way Theirs is that well-bred, 
effiaent mediocnty for which there is nothing whatever to be 
said It is only in obscure local guides that one finds the 
subhmclj ludicrous In any town it is always north lalong a 
look at the local guide If you arc lucky you will find one in 
whicli a tram is called 'Stephenson’s magic babe ’ Not often, 
I admit (for it is not every day that a gemus is bom nho can hit 
on such feliatics), but often enough to make the search north 
while I myself have found some notable passages in local 
Itahan guides This dcscnption of a sixth-rate ‘Venus nsing 
from the Sea’ is juicj' ‘Venere, abhghala di titia calda nudtla, 
sorge dalle onde £ tnta seducentefigura di donna, ■palpiiante, 
volniiiiosa Sembra che sotto Veptdermtde pulstno le vene fre- 
menit e scone tepido tl sangue Vocchto langutdo pare tnvttt a 
una dolce iregenda ’ D’Annunzio himself could hardly have done 
better But the finest speamen of the gmde-book style I have 
ever met with was m France It is a descnption of Dijon 
Comme tine jolte femme dont tine maiunii savourettse arrondtl 
formes plus pletnes, la captiale de la Bourgogne a fait, en 
grandtssani, eclater la iuntque itrmte de ses tnetlles murailles, 
elle a revclu la robe plus inodeme et plus confortable des larges 
boulevards, des places spaaeuses, des faubourgs s’igrenant dans 
lesjardms, mats elle a gardi le corps aux Itgnes ptires, aux char- 
manls ditails que des sticks ipns iTart avatent amoureusement 
omi ’ Hats off to France 1 It is with alaenty, on this occasion, 
that I accede to Lord Rothermere’s request 
Old guide-books, so out of date as to be histoncal documents, 
make excellent travelhng-compamons An early Murray is a 
Measure Indeed, any volume of European travels, however 
dull, IS mterestmg, provided that it be wntten before the age of 
railnays and Ruskm It is dehghtful to read on the spot the 
impressions and opmions of tounsts who visited a hundr^ years 
ago, in the vehicles and with the aesthetic prejudices of the 
penod, the places which you are visitmg now The voyage 
ce^es to be a mere tour through space, you travel through time 
and thought as well They are morally wholesome readmg too, 
these old books of travel, for they make one reahze the entuely 
acadental character of all our tastes and our fundament^ 

, mtellectual behefs It seems to us axiomatic, for example, 
mat Giotto was a great artist, and yet Goethe, when he went to 
^sisi, did not even take the trouble to look at the frescoes m 
the church F or him, the only thmg worth seemg at Assisi was 
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the portico of the Roman temple We for our part cannot get 
much pleasure out of Guercino; and yet Stendhal was ravished 
by him We find Canova ‘amusmg’ and sometimes, as in the 
statue of Paulme Borghese, really charming m a soft, voluptuous 
way (the very cushion on which she rechnes bulges out voluptu- 
ously, one is reminded of those positively indecent clouds over 
which Correggio’s angels look down at one from the dome at 
Parma) But we cannot quite agree with B3rron when he says 
‘ Such as the Great of yore, Canova is to-day ’ And yet after all, 
Goethe, Stendal, and B3rron were no fools Given their up- 
bringmg, they could not have thought differently We would 
have thought just as they did, if we had hved a hundred years 
ago Our altered standards of appreciation and generally 
greater tolerance are chiefly the result of mcreased acquamtance 
with the art of every nation and period — an acquaintance due 
in its turn chiefly to photography. The vastly greater part of 
the world’s art has been non-reahstic, we know the world’s art 
as our ancestors never did , it is therefore only to be expected that 
we should be much more favourably disposed to non-realistic 
art, much less impressed by realism as such than men who were 
brought up almost exclusively m the knowledge of Greek, 
Roman, and modem reahsm These old books teach us not to 
be too arrogant and cocksure in our judgments We too shall 
look foolish in our turn 

There are so many of these old books and they are all so 
characteristic of their epoch, that one can select them almost at 
random from the shelves of a well-stocked hbrary, certain that 
whatever one hghts on will be entertaimng and mstmctive read- 
ing Speaking from my own personal experience, I have always 
found Stendhal particularly agreeable as an Itahan companion 
The Promenades dans Rome have accompamed me on many of 
my walks m that city and never failed to please Very enjoy- 
able too, when one is m Rome, is the too much neglected Vemllot 
I will not pretend that Veuillot is a great writer. Indeed, much 
of his charm and apparent originahty consists m the merely 
accidental fact that hL prejudices were unlike those which most 
travellers bring with them to Italy. We are so much accustomed 
to hearing that the temporal power was an unmixed evil and that 
the priests were the cause of Ital/s degradation, that a man 
who tells us the contrary seems startlmgly ongmal After the 
dmundations of so many Protestants and freethinkers we read 
his book, if it be tolerably well written (and Vemllot was a 
first-rate journalist), with a special pleasure. (It is, m the same 
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way, the unusualncss of the point of view from which it is written 
that makes Les Paysatts of Balzac seem an even more remarkable 
book than it really is We arc used to reading novels m which 
the humble virtues of the peasant are exalted, his hard lot 
deplored, and the tyranny of the landlord denounced Balzac 
starts with the assumption that the peasant is an unmitigated 
ruffian and demands our sjrmpathy for the unhappy landlord, 
who IS represented as suffering incessant and unmented persecu- 
tion at the hands of the peasants Balzac’s reading of social 
history may not be correct, but it is at least refrcshmgly unhke 
that of most novelists who deal with similar themes ) Les 
Par/tiins de Rome shares with Les Paysans the merit of being 
wntten from an unexpected pomt of view Veuillot tours the 
papal states determmed to see m them the earthly paradise. 
And he succeeds His Hohness has only happy subjects Out- 
nde this blessed fold prowl the wild beasts, Cavour, Mazzmi, 
Garibaldi, and the rest, it is the duty of every nght-thmlang 
oan to see that they do not break m This is his theme and he .■ 
Mds in everything he sees excuses for recurring to it. Les 
Parfums de Rome is wntten with a refreshmg mtemperance of 
language Veuillot, like Zimmi, was 

So over violent or over civil 

That every man with him was God or Devil 

Moreover he was logical and had the courage of his convictions 
How admirable, for example, is his denunaation of all pagan 
art on the ground that it is not Christian! While all the rest 
of the world grovel before the Greeks and Romans, Veuillot, the 
logical ultramontanist, condemns them and all their works, on 
ptinaple, contemptuously It is dehghtful 

Of the other old travelhng-compamons who have given me 
pleasure by the way I can only mention a few There is that 
i^e of urformation, the Pr6sident des Brosses No one is a 
better compamon on the Itahan tour Our own Young is 
°^rly as good m France Miss Berry’s journals of travel are 
fuU of mterest There are good thmgs to be got from Lady 
Montagu Beckford is the jierfect dflettante But plam 
Bible selling Borrow has the creit of being the first man to- 
appreaate El Greco 

If pictures are not your chief interest, there is the admirable 
Br Burney, whose Musical Toms are as instructive as they are 
^^Sbtful His Itahan volumes are valuable, among many 
other reasons, because they make one realize what had happened. 
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during the eighteenth century, to all the prodigious talent v/hich 
had gone, in the past, to pamtmg pictures, carving statues, and 
budding churches. It had all gone into music The very street 
players were accomplished contrapuntists; the peasants sang 
divinely (you should hear the way they smg now '), every church 
had a good choir which was perpetually producing new masses, 
motets, and oratorios; there was hardly a lady or gentleman who 
was not a first-rate amateur performer; there were innumerable 
concerts Dr. Burney found it a musician’s paradise And 
what has happened to Italian gemus nowadays? Does it stdl 
exist? Or is it dead? 

It stdl exists, I think; but it has been deflected out of music, 
as It was deflected out of the visual arts, mto pohtics and, later, 
mto busmess and engmeermg The first two-thirds of the nine- 
teenth century were suffiaently occupied in the achievement of 
freedom and unity. The snrty years smce then have been 
devoted to the exploitation of the countiy’s resources, and such 
energy as has been left over from that task has gone into pohtics 
One day, when they have fimshed puttmg modem comfort mto 
the old house, have turned out the obstreperous servants and 
mstalled a qmet, honest housekeeper — one day, perhaps, the 
Itahans will allow their energy and their.talent to flow back mto 
the old channels. Let us hope they will. 

From Along the Road (1925). 
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At Peshawar we were seized with one of our periodical linanaal 
panics Honey, in this country, sbps rapidly between the 
fingers, particularly between the fingers of the tourist Great 
wads of It have to be handed out every tune one gets into the 
tram, for fores are high and distances enormous No place in 
India seems to be less than three hundred miles from any other 
place, the longer journeys have to be measured m thousands 
Fmanaal pames are justifiable Wo deaded to travel second 
class as far as Lahore 

For the first hour or so we were alone m our compartment 
We congratulated ourselves on havmg secured all the comfort and 
privacy of first-class travelhng at exactly half the pnee In 
future, we deaded, we would always travel second But 
Nature abhors a vacuum, and our compartment was evidently 
the object of her speaal abhorrence When the tram stopped 
at Campbellpur, we were mvaded In the twinldmg of an eye 
our luxurious emptmess was filled to overflowmg with luggage 
and humamty And what queer specimens of humamty 1 The 
leader of the party which now entered the compartment was a 
nnddle-aged man weanng a yellow robe and, on his head, a kmd 
of quilted bonnet with hangmg ear-flaps He was profusely 
garlanded with yellow chrysanthemums, and had been followed 
on to the platform by a large crowd of flower-bearmg admirers 
and devotees Our ignorance of the language did not permit us 
to discover who this exalted person might be But he was 
o^dently some kmd of high pnest, some Hindu pope of con- 
Hoerable hokness, to judge by the respect which was paid him 
oy his numerous retmue and his admirers His passage along 
the hne must have been well advertised, for at every station our 
^tnpartment was mvaded by a swarm of devotees who came to 
kiss the great man’s feet and to crave a blessing, which m most 
oases he seemed too lazy to give Even the guards and ticket- 
o^ectors and stationmasters came m to pay their respects 
•^0 enthusiasm of one ticket-collector was so great that he 
travelled about thirty miles m our already packed compartment, 
^ply m order to be near the holy man He, meanwhile, 

30S 
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passed the time by counting his money^ which was contained 
m a large brass-bound box, by loudly eating, and, later, dozmg 
Even at the stations he did not take the trouble to rouse himself, 
but reclined with closed eyes along his seat, and passively 
permitted the faithful to kiss his feet Wlien one is as holy as 
he evidently was, it is unnecessary to keep up appearances, 
behave decently, or do anything for one’s followers Office and 
hereditary honour claim the respect of a believing people quite 
as much as personal merit 

Judgmg by appearances, which are often deceptive, I should 
say that this particular holy man had no personal merit, but a 
very great office His face, which had the elements of a fine and 
powerful face, seemed to have dismtegrated and run to fat under 
the influence of a hoggish self-mdulgence To look at, he was 
certainly one of the most repulsive human specimens I have 
ever seen. But of course he may m reahty have been a samt and 
an ascetic, a preacher and a practiser of the moral doctrines 
formulated m the Gita, or even one of those pure-souled Onental 
mystics who, we are told, are to leaven the matenalism of our 
Western civilization He may have been, but I doubt it. All 
that we could be certain of was that he looked unpleasant, and 
was undoubtedly dirty; also that he and his adnurers exhaled 
the sour stmk of garments long unwashed 

Tolstoy objected to too much cleanliness on the ground that 
to be too clean is a badge of class. It is only the nch who can 
aflord the time and money to wash their boffi.es and shift their 
linen frequently. The labourer who sweats for his hvmg, and 
whose house contams no bathroom, whose wardrobes no super- 
fluous shuts, must stmk It is mevitable, and it is also nght 
and proper, that he should Work is prayer Work is dso 
stmk Therefore stmk is prayer So, more or less, argues 
Tolstoy, who goes on to condemn the nch for not stmlnng, and 
for brmgmg up their children to have a prejudice agamst all 
stmks however natural and even creditable The non-stmker’s 
prejudice against stink is largely a class prejudice, and therefore 
to be condemned 

Tolstoy IS qmte nght, of course. We who were brought up on 
open wmdows, clean shirts, hot baths, and samtary plumbmg, 
find it hard to tolerate twice-breathed air and all the odours 
which crowded humamty naturally exhales Our physical 
education has been such that the majonty of our fellow-beings, 
particularly those less fortunately circumstanced than ourselves, 
seem to us shghtly or even extremely ffisgustmg A man may 
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have strong humamtanan and democratic pnnaples, but if he 
happens to have been brought up as a bath-taking, shirt-changmg 
lover of fresh air, he ivill have to overcome certam physical 
repugnances before he can bring himself to put those pnnaples 
into practice to the extent, at any rate, of assoaatmg freely with 
men and women whose habits are different from his own It is 
a deplorable fact, but there it is Tolstoy’s remedy is that we 
should all stink together Other reformers desire to make it 
economically possible for every man to have as many hot baths 
and to change his shirt as often as do the pnvileged non-stmkers 
at the present day Personally, I prefer the second alternative 
Meanwhile, the crowd m our compartment increased The 
day, as it advanced, grew hotter And suddenly the holy man 
noke up and began to hoick and spit all over the compartment 
By the time we reached Rawal Pmdi we had deeded that the 
twenty-two rupees we should economize by remammg seven 
hours longer among our second-class brothers were not enough 
We had our luggage transferred mto a first-class carnage and 
paid the difference The only other occupant of the compart- 
ment was an English oflSaal of the Kashmir State, bound for 
his winter headquarters at Jammu He was a dun httle man, 
but at any rate his hnen was dean, and he was not m the least 
holy Nobody came m to kiss his feet 
For the rest of the journey I rummated my anti-dencahsm 
Indian fnends have assured me that the power of the pnests 
IS less than it was, and goes on rapidly wamng I hope they 
are nght and that the process may be further accelerated And 
not m India alone There is sUll, for my taste, too much 
kissmg of amethyst nngs as well as of shppered feet There are 
stdl too many black coats in the West, too many orange ones 
in the East 6crasez Vitijame My travellmg compamon had 
made me, for the moment, a thorough-gomg Voltainan 
It is a simple creed, Voltainamsm In its simphaty hes its 
charm, hes the secret of its success — and also of its faUaaousness 
For, m our muddled human umverse, nothmg so simple can 
possibly be true, can conceivably ‘work ’ 

If the tnjdme were squashed, if insectiade were scattered on 
all the clencal beetles, whether black or yellow, if pure rational- 
ism became the umversal faith, all would automatically be well 
So runs the simple creed of the anti-dencals It is too simple, 
and the assumptions on which it is based are too sweepmg For, 
to begm with, is the tnj&me always infamous, and are the beetles 
mvanably harmful? Obviously not Nor can it be said that 
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the behaviour-value of pure rationalism (whatever the truth- 
value of its underlying assumptions) is necessanly supenor to 
the behaviour-value of irrational behefs wluch may be and, 
m general, almost certainly are untrue And further, the vast 
majority of human bemgs are not mterested m reason or 
satisfied with what it teaches. Nor is reason itself the most 
satisfactory instrument for the understandmg of life. Such are 
a few of the complications which render so simple a formula as 
the anti-clencal’s mapphcable to our real and chaotic existence 
Man’s progress has been contmgent on his capacity to organize 
societies. It is only when protected by surroundmg society 
from aggression, when freed by the orgamzed labour of soaety 
from the necessity of huntmg or digging for his food, it is only, 
that is to say, when soaety has tempered and to a great extent 
abohshed the struggle for personal existence, that the man of 
talent can exerase his capaaties to the fuU And it is only by 
a well-organized soaety that the results of his labours can be 
preserved for the enrichment of succeedmg generations. Any 
force that tends to the strengthemng of society is, therefore, of 
the highest biological importance. Rehgion is obviously such 
a force. All rehgions have been unanimous in encouragmg 
withm hmits that have tended to grow wider and ever wider, 
the social, altrmstic, humamtanan prochvities of man, and m 
condemnmg his anti-soaal, self-assertive tendencies Those 
who like to speak anthropomorphically would be justified in 
saymg that rehgion is a device employed by the Life Force for 
the promotion of its evolutionary designs. But they would be 
justified in addmg that religion is also a device employed by the 
Devil for the dissemination of idiocy, mtolerance, and servile 
abjection My fellow-passenger from Campbellpur did some- 
thing, no doubt, to encourage brotherly love, forbearance, and 
mutual helpfulness among his flock But he also did his best 
to deepen theur congemted stupidity and prevent it from bemg 
tempered by the acquirement of correct and useful knowledge, 
he did his best to terrify them with imagmary fears mto servihty 
and to flatter them with groundless hopes mto passive content- 
ment with a hfe unworthy of human bemgs What he did m 
the name of the evolutionary Life Force, he imdid m the name 
of the Devil. I cherish a pious hope that he did just a tnfle 
more than he undid, and that the Devil remamed, as the result 
of his mini stry, by ever so httle the loser, 

Frmn Jesting Pilate (1926). 
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I AM alvrays a httle uncomfortable when I find myself unable to 
admrre somethmg which all the rest of the world admires — or 
at least is reputed to admire Am I, or is the world the fool? 
Is It the world's taste that is bad, or is mme ? lam reluctant to 
condemn myself, and almost equally reluctant to beheve that 
I alone am nght Thus, when all men (and not the professors 
of Enghsh bterature only, but Milton too, and Wordsworth 
and Keats) assure me that Spenser is a great poet, I wonder 
what to do For to me Spenser seems only a virtuoso, a man 
With the conjurer’s tnck of extractmg perfectly rhymed stanzas 
by the hundred, out of an empty mmd Perhaps I am unduly 
prejudiced m favour of sense, but it has always seemed to me 
that poets should have somethmg to say Spenser’s is the art 
of saymg nothing, at length, m rhyme and rumbhng metre 
The world admires, but I cannot I wish I could 
Here at Agra I find myself afflicted by the same sense of 
discomfort The Taj Mahal is one of the seven wonders My 
guide assures me that it is ‘perhaps the most beautiful buildmg 
m the world ’ FoUowmg its advice, we drove out to have our 
first look at the marvel by the hgbt of the settmg sun Nature 
did its best for the Taj The west was duly red, and orange, 
and yellow, and, finally, emerald green, gradmg mto pale and 
flawless blue towards the zemth Two evemng stars, Venus 
and Mercury, pursued the sunken sun The sacred Jumna was 
like a sheet of silver between its banks Beyond it the plams 
stretched greyly away mto the vapours of distance The gardens 
were nch wath turf, with cypresses, palms, and peepul trees, 
withlong shadows and rosy lights, with thenoise of grasshoppers, 
the caUmg of enormous owls, the mdcfatigsble hammermg of a 
coppersmith bird Nature, I repeat, did its best But though 
It adorned, it could not improve the works of man The Taj, 
e\en at sunset, even reverberated upside down from tanks and 
over, ev en m conjunction with melancholy cypresses — the Taj 
was a disappointment 

failure to appreaate the Taj is due, I thmk, to the fact 
that, uhile I am very fond of architecture and the dccoratiic 
arts, 1 am very httle mterested in the expcnsii e or the pictur- 
esque, as such and by themselves Non the great qualities 
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of the Taj are precisely those of expensiveness and picturesque- 
ness Milk-white amongst its dark cypresses, flawlessly mirrored, 
it is positively the Toteninsel of Arnold Boecklin come true. 
And its costliness is fabulous Its marbles^ are carved and 
fihgreed, are patterned with an inlay of precious stones The 
smallest rose or poppy on the royal tombs is an affair of twenty 
or thirty comehans, onyxes, agates, chrysolites The New 
Jerusalem was not more rich in vanety of precious pebbles 
If the Viceroy took it into his head to build another Taj identical 
with the first, he would have to spend as much as a fifteenth, or 
even perhaps a twelfth or tenth of what he spends each year on 
the Indian Army. Imagination staggers. . . . 

This mordmate costliness is what most people seem to hke 
about the Taj And if they are disappomted with it (I have met 
several who were, and always for the same reason) it is because 
the building is not quite so expensive as they thought it was. 
Clambermg among the roofs they have found evidence to show 
that the marble is only a veneer over cheaper masonry, not 
sohd It IS a swmdle! Meanwhile the gmdes and guardians 
are earmng then money by msisting on the Taj ’s costhness. ‘ All 
marble,’ they say, ‘ all precious stones ’ They want you to touch 
as well as look, to realize the richness not with eyes alone, but 
mtimately with the fingers I have seen gmdes m Europe domg 
the same. Expensiveness is eveiywhere admired The average 
tourist is moved to greater raptures by St Peter’s than by his 
own St. Paul’s The interior of the Roman basihca is all of marble 
St Paul’s is only Portland stone The relative architectural 
merits of the two churches are not for a moment considered 
Architecturally, the worst features of the Taj are its minarets 
These four thin tapermg towers standmg at the four comers of 
the platform on which the Taj is built are among the ughest 
structures ever erected by human hands. Tme, the arclntect 
might offer a number of excuses for his mmarets He would 
begm by pointmg out that, the dimensions of the mam buildmg 
and the platform bemg what they are, it was impossible to give 
the four subsidiary stmctures more than a certam limited mass 
between them, a mass small m proportion to the Taj itself. 
Architecturally, no doubt, it would have been best to put this 
defimtely Imnted mass into four low bmldmgs of comparatively 
large plan. But, unfortunately, the exigencies of rehgion made 
it necessary to put the available mass into mmarets This mass 
bemg small, it was necessary that the minarets should be very 
thm for their height. 
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These excuses, so far as they go, are perfectly vahd By the 
laws of rehgion there had to be minarets, and by the laws 
of proportion the nunarets had to be unconsaonably slender 
But there was no need to make them feebly taper, there was no 
need to pick out the component blocks of which they are built 
with edgmgs of black, and above all there was no need to sur- 
round the shaft of the minarets with thick clumsy balconies 
placed, moreover, at just the wrongmtervals of distance from one 
another and from the ground 

The Taj itself is marred by none of the faults which characterize 
the nunarets But its elegance is at the best of a very dry and 
negative kmd Its ‘ classiasm ’ is the product not of mtellectual | 
restramt imposed on an exuberant fancy, but of an actual 
defiaency of fancy, a poverty of imagmation One is struck 
at once by the lack of vanety m the architectural forms of 
which it IS composed There are, for aU practical purposes, 
only two contrastmg formal elements m the whole design — the 
omon dome, reproduced m two dimensions m the pomted 
arches of the recessed bays, and the flat wall surface with its 
sharply rectangular hmits When the Taj is compared with 
more or less contemporary European buildmgs m the neo- 
classic style of the High Renaissance and Baroque penods, 
this poverty m the formal elements composmg it becomes very 
apparent Consider, for example, St Paul’s The number of 
component forms m its design is very large We have the 
hemisphencal dome, the great colonnaded cyhnder of the drum, 
the flat side-walls reeved by square-faced pilasters and rounded 
mches, we have, at one end, the curved surfaces of the apse and, 
at the other, the West Front with its porch — a design of detached 
cyhnders (the pillars), seen against a flat wall, and supporting 
yet another formal element, the triangular pediment If it is 
argued that St Paul’s is a very much larger buildmg than the 
Taj, and that we should therefore ex-pect the number of con- 
trasting elements in its design to be greater, we may take a 
smaller specimen of late Renaissance architecture as our standard 
of companson I suggest Palladio’s Rotonda at Vicenza, a 
building somewhat smaller than the Taj and, like it, of regular 
design and doomed Analysmg the Rotonda we shall find that 
It consists of a far larger number of formal elements than docs 
the Taj, and that its elegance, m consequence, is much richer, 
much more subtle and vanous than the poor, diy, negati\e 
elegance characteristic of the Indian building 
But It IS not necessary to go as far as Europe to find sjieamens 
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was a little less densely packed than on the holiest steps I 
was at one of these less croisded ^diats that v,e ^\^l^^S’cd the 
embarkation on the sacred river of a pnnetss Canopi''d and 
curtained witli glittering cloth of gold, .i palanquin rnnu' stagger- 
ing down through the crovd on tlic shoulders of sik rcrMivtncd 
attendants A great barge, like a Noah’s arl:, Us uindov.s 
hung with scarlet curtains, floated at the water’s edge. Iht 
major-domo shouted and shoved and hit out with his rod of 
ofBce, a way was somehow’ cleared Slowly anrl with fnghtful 
lurchmgs, the palanquin descended It was set down, and in 
the twinkling of an eye a little passage-way of canvas had been 
erected betw'ccn the litter and the door of the liargc. 'flicrc was 
a heaving of the cloth of gold, a flapping of the cans as , the lady— 
the ladies, for there were several of them in the litter — had 
entered the barge unobserved of any \ulgar e>c Which did 
not prevent them, a few minutes later w'licn the barge had been 
pushed out into mid-stream, from lifting the scarlet curtains 
and peering out with naked faces and unabashed curiosity at 
the passing boats and our inquisitive camera Poor princesses! 
'They could not bathe with their plebeian and ummpnsoncd 
sisters in the open Ganges Their dip was to be in the barge’s 
bilge-water. The sacred stream is filthy enough under the sky 
What must it be like after stagnating in darkness at the bottom 
of an ancient barge? 

We rowed on towards the burning ghats. Stretched out on 
their neat httle oblong pyres, two or three corpses were slowly 
smouldering They lay on bummg faggots, they were covered 
by them Gruesomely and grotesquely, their bare feet projected, 
like the feet of those who sleep uneasily on a bed too short and 
under exiguous blankets 

A httle farther on we saw a row of holy men, sitting hke 
cormorants on a narrow ledge of masonry just above the water. 
Cross-legged, their hands dropped limply, palm upwards, on the 
ground beside them, they contemplated "the browm and sw eating 
tips of their noses It was the Lord Krishna himself who, m 
the Bhagavad Gtta, presenbed that mystic squmt Lord 
Krishna, it is evident, knew aU that there is to be Imown about 
the art of self-hypnotism His simple method has never been 
improved on, it puts the mystical ecstasy a la -portee de tons. 
The noise of an assembled milhon fifled the air, but no sound 
could break the meditative sleep of the nose-gazers 
At a given moment the eye of faith must have observed the 
nibblings of the demomacal serpent For suddenly and simul- 
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taneously nil those on the lowest steps of the ghats threw 
themselves into the water and began to wash and gargle, to say 
their prayers and blow their noses, to spit and dnnk A numerous 
band of police abbreviated their devotions and their bath in the 
interest of the crowds behind Tlie front of the waitmg (jueue 
was a thousand yards wide, but a million people were waiting 
The bathmg must have gone on uninterruptedly the whole day 
Time passed The serpent went on nibbling imperceptibly 
at the sun The Hindus counted their beads and prayed, made 
ntual gestures, ducked under the sacred slime, drank, and were 
moved on by the pohee to make room for another instalment of 
the patient milhon We rowed up and down, talnng snapshots 
V West IS West 

In spite of the serpent, the sun was uncommonly hot on our 
backs After a couple of hours on the nver, we dcaded that we 
had had enough, and landed The narrow lanes that lead from 
the ghats to the open streets m the centre of the town were 
hned with beggars, more or less holy They sat on the ground 
with their begging bowls before them, the charitable, as they 
passed, would throw a few grains of nee mto each of the bowls 
By the end of the day the beggars might, with luck, have accumu- 
lated a square meal We pushed our way slowly through the 
thronged alleys From an archway m front of us emerged a 
sacred bull The nearest beggar was dozmg at his post — those 
who eat httle sleep much The bull lowered its muzzle to the 
sleepmg man’s bowl, made a scounng movement with its black 
tongue, and a mommg’s chanty had gone The beggar still 
dozed Thoughtfully chewmg, the Hmdu totem turned back 
the way it had come and disappeared 
Bemg stupid and havmg no imagmation, animals often behave 
far more sensibly than men Efficiently and by mstmet they 
do the nght, appropnate thmg at the nght moment — eat when 
they are hungry, look for water when they feel thirst, make , 
love m the matmg season, rest or play when they have leisure ! 
Men are mtelhgent and imagmative, they look backwards and 
ahead, they mvent mgemous explanation for observed pheno- 
mena, they devise elaborate and roundabout means for the 
achievement of remote ends Their mtelhgence, which has 
made them the masters of the world, often causes them to act 
like imbeciles No animal, for example, is clever and unagma- 
tive enough to suppose that an echpse is the work of a serpent 
devouring the sun That is the sort of explanation that could 
occur only to the human mind And only a human being would 
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lOf a more varied and imaginative elegance than that of the Taj, 
[The Hindu architects produced bmldmgs mcomparably more 
)rich and mterestmg as works of art I have not visited Southern 
'India^ where, it is said, the finest specimens of Hmdu architecture 
are to be found But I have seen enough of the art in Raj- 
putana to convmce me of its enormous superiority to any work 
of the Mohammedans. Th^templ^^ aL,Clutor, for, example, 
jUre spegmens of trae.classiasm. They are the products of a 
i prodigious, an almost excessive, fancy, held m check and directed 
'b^the most 'judiaous mtelhgence. Their elegance — and m 
'their way they axe ]ust as elegant as the Taj — is an opulent and 
subtle elegance, full of unexpected fehcities The formal elements 
of their design are numerous and pleasingly contrasted, and the 
detail — mouldings and ornamental sculpture — is always, how- 
ever copious, subordinated to the architectural scheme and of 
the highest decorative quahty. 

In this last respect Hindu ornament is decidedly supenor to 
that employed by the later Moguls. The pteira dura work at the 
Taj and the Shahdara tombs at Lahore is marvellously neat in 
execution and of extravagant costlmess. These quahties are 
admirable enough m their way; but they have nothmg to do 
with the decorative value of the work considered as art As 
works of art, the pieira dura decorations of the Taj are poor and 
urunterestmg Arabesques of far finer design are to be seen in 
the carved and pamted ornamentation of Rajput palaces and 
temples. As for the bas-rehefs of flowers which adorn the gate- 
way of the Taj — these are frankly bad. The design of them 
vacillates uncertainly between reahsm and conventionalism 
They are neither hfe-hke portraits of flowers nor good pieces of 
free floral decoration How any one who has ever seen a fine 
speamen of decorative flower -pamtmg or flower -carvmg, 
whether Hmdu or European, can possibly admire these feebly 
labonous rehefs passes my understandmg. Indeed, it seems to 
me that any one who professes an ardent admiration for the 
Taj must look at it without havmg any standards of excellence 
m his mind — as though the thmg existed umquely, m a vacuum 
But the Taj exists m a world well sprinkled with masterpieces 
o£ archite^re and decoration Compare it with these, and 
the Imperial Mausoleum at once takes its proper place m the 
hierarchy of art — well down below the best But it is made 
of marble Marble, I perceive, covers a multitude of sms 

From Jesting Pilate (1926) 
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It was said that the echpse of the stm would be visible from 
Benares But it needed more than smoked glass to see it, the 
eye of faith was also mdispensable That, alas, we did not 
possess Partial to the pomt of bemg non-existent, the echpse 
remamed, for us at least, unseen Not that we mmded For it 
was not to look at the moon's silhouette that iv e had rowed out 
that mommg on the Ganges, it was to look at the Hindus look- 
mg at It ITie spectacle was vastly more extraordmary 
There were, at the lowest estimate, a million of them on the 
bathmg ghats that morning A milhon AU the previous mght 
and day they had been streaming mto the town We had met 
them on every road, trudgmg with bare feet through the dust, 
an endless and silent procession In bundles balanced on their 
heads they earned provisions and cookmg utensils and dned 
dung for fuel, with the new clothes which it is meumbent on 
pious Hindus to put on after their bath m honour of the echpsed 
sun Many had come far The old men leaned wearily on their 
bamboo staves Their children astnde of their hips, the burdens 
on them heads automatically balanced, the women walked m a 
trance of fatigue Here and there we would see a httle troop 
that had sat down to rest — casually, as is the way of Indians, 
m the dust of the road and almost under the wheels of the passing 
vehicles 

And now the day and the hour had come The serpent was 
about to swallow the sun (It was about to swallow him m 
Sumatra, at any rate At Benares it would do no more than 
mbble imperceptibly at the edge of his disk The serpent, 
should one say, was going to try to swallow the sun ) A milhon 
of men and women had come together at Benares to assist the 
Light of Heaven agamst his enemy 

The ghats go down m furlong-wide flights of steps to the 
nver, which hes hke a long arena at the foot of enormous tiers 
of seats The tiers were thronged to-day Floatmg on the 
Ganges, we looked up at acres upon sloping acres of humamty 

On the smaller and comparatively unsacred ghats the crowd 
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dream of makmg ntual gestures in the hope of mfiuencing,^ for 
his own benefit, the outside world. While the animal, obedient 
to its mstinct, goes qmetly about its busmess, man, bemg en- 
dowed with reason and imagination, wastes half his time and 
energy m doing things that are completely idiotic. In time, 
it IS true, experience teaches him that magic formulas and cere- 
momal gestures do not give him what he wants But until 
experience has taught him — and he takes a surpnsmgly long 
time to learn — Oman’s behaviour is m many respects far sillier 
than that of the animal 

So I reflected, as I watched the sacred bull hck up the nee 
from the dozmg beggar’s bowl While a imlhon people under- 
take long journeys, suffer fatigue, hunger, and discomfort in 
order to perform, m a certain stretch of very dirty water, certain 
antics for the benefit of a fixed star mnety milhon miles away, 
the bull goes about lookmg for food and fills its belly with what- 
ever it can find In this case, it is obvious, the bull’s brainless- 
ness causes it to act much more rationally than its masters. 

To save the sun (which might, one feels, very safely be left to 
look after itself ) ^ million of Hindus will assemble on the banks 
of the Ganges. vHow many, I wonder, would assemble to save 
India? An immense energy which, if it could be turned into 
pohtical channels, might hberate and transform the country, 
IS wasted m the name of imbeale superstitions. Religion is ^ 
luxury wlhch Jfcdi^^ in its present condition, cannot possibly 
afford^ India mil "never be free until the Hin dus and the Mos- 
lems are as tepidly enthusiastic about then rehgion as we are 
about the Church of England. If I were an Indian milhonaire, 
I y?^ould leave all my money for the endowment of an Atheist 
Mission. 


From Jesting Pilate (1926). 
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It was grey when wc landed at Kobe, and the mr was cold and 
smelt of soot There was deep mud in the streets A httle 
while after w e had stepped on shore it began to ram We might 
ha\ e been Inndmg at Leith in the height of a Scotch November 
Lifted above the mud on stilt-like clogs, httle men paddled 
about the streets, they were dressed m Inverness capes of grey 
or brown silk and cheap felt hats Women m dtessmg-gowns, 
with high piled, elaborately architectured hair, like the coiSure 
of an old-fashioned barmaid, dyed black, toddled beside them, 
leadmg or carrymg on their backs gaudily dressed children, 
whose round expressionless button-faces were like the faces of 
httle Eskimos It seemed, certainly, an odd sort of population 
to be inhabiting Leith Reluctantly we had to admit that we 
were indeed in the Extreme Onent, and the flowers in the shops 
had to be accepted as a suffiaent proof that this funereal wintry 
day was really a day m the month of Cherry Blossom 
We got mto the tram and for two hours rolled through a 
grey country, bounded by dim hills and bnsthng with factory 
chirnneys Every few mUcs the sparse chimneys would thicken 
to a grove, with, round their feet — like toadstools about the roots 
of trees — a sprawhng collection of wooden shanties a Japanese 
town The largest of these fungus beds was Osaka 
It was late m the afternoon when we amved at Kyoto, the 
anaent capital, ‘the Art Qty of Japan’ (we had been well 
pnirfed before startmg with touristic hterature) Dedmmg the 
proffered taxi, we climbed mto nckshaws, the lietter to observe 
the town It was only feebly dnzzhng Dressed hke Anglo- 
Saxon messengers m blue jerkins and tights, our coohes drew 
us splashmg through the mud Kyoto is hke one of those minin g 
camps one sees on the movies, but two or three hundred tunes 
as large as any possible Wild Western original Little wooden 
shack succeeds httle wooden shack mtennmably, mile after 
mile, and the recession of the straight untidy roads is emphasized 
by the long hnes of posts, the sagging electnc wires that flank 
each street, like the trees of an avenue All the cowboys m the 
world could hve m Kyoto, all the Forty-Nmers Street leads 
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into identical street, district merges indistinguishably into 
district In tins dreary ocean of log-cabins almost the only 
White Houses are the hotels 

For a few hours that evening it ceased to rain. We took 
the opportumty to explore the aty on foot The streets were 
well lighted, the shops — and almost every one of the hundred 
thousand shacks m Kyoto is a shop — were mostly open. We 
walked through the city, seeing the commercial life steadily 
and seeing it almost whole It was like walking, ankle-deep 
in mud, through an enormous Woolworth’s bazaar. Such a 
collection of the cheap and shoddy, of the quasi-genume and the 
imitation-sohd, of the vulgar and the tawdry, I have never seen 
And the strange thing was that, in Kyoto, even the real, the 
sound, the thoroughly pukka had an air of flimsiness and falsity 
Looking at the most expensive kimonos wth a lifetime of wear 
woven mto their thick silk, you would swear that they were 
thmgs of wood-pulp The ivones resemble celluloid, the hand 
embroideries have the appearance of the machme-made article 
The genume antiques — ^the ones you see in the museums, for 
there are none elsewhere — ^look as though they had been 
fabricated yesterday This is due partly to the fact that m 
recent years we have become so fanuhar with the conventional 
forms of Japanese art turned out on machmes by the milhon 
for the penny bazaar market, that we cannot assoaate them 
with anythmg but cheapness and falsity, partly too, I think, 
to a certam mtrinsic feebleness and ■^^garity m the forms 
j themselves Thaj:__sobnety, that strength, that faultless re- 
J :toement which are the charactenstics of Chmese art, and 
i w^h give to the cheapest piece of Chmese earthenware, the 
i most ordmary embroidery or carving or lettering, a magistral 
an of artistic importance and significance, are totally lacking, 
s^it seems to me, m the art of Japan The designs of Japanese 
' fabrics are garish and pretentious, the sculpture even of the 
‘ best periods is baroque; the pottery which m Chma is so irre- 
proachable both m hue and shape is always m Japan just 
not ‘ nght ’ It is as though there were some inherent vice m 
Japanese art which made the genuine seem false and the 
expensive shoddy 

Factones, smoke, innumerable Woolworths, mud — were 
these Japan? We were assured they were not. The ‘real’ 
Japan (all countries have a ‘real’ self, which no stranger can 
ever hope to see) was somethmg different, was somewhere else 
Lookmg at the celebrated Cherry Dances m Kyoto, we were 
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almost ready to believe it The costumes, it is true, were extra- 
ordmanly vulgar and gansh The scenery m Western style — 
the Western style of the pre-War provinaal pantomime — ^was 
deplorable Any self-respectmg producer of revues in London 
or New York could have staged a far more adequate Old Japan 
But he could not have got the dancmg That was an enchant- 
ment A chorus of thirty or forty geishas, drilled to a pitch of 
almost Prussian effiaency, their farded faces impassive as white 
masks, performed a ballet that was the formahzation of the 
gestures of courtesy, that was pohte conversation made more 
gracefully pohte, that was the apotheosis of good manners at the 
tea-table And hardly less lovely were the movements of the 
orchestra In Europe one pays to hsten to music, m Japan one 
pays to see it played When European performers make their 
appearance upon the platform one gener^y wants to shut one’s 
eyes, m a Japanese concert-room, on the other hand, one desires 
to keep one’s eyes wide open and to close one’s ears Not that 
the music is unpleasant What I heard at Kyoto might have 
been the remote and geological ancestor of Russian music. It 
stood m relation to Rimsky Korsakoff as pithecanthropus 
stands to man, it was a kmd of tir-Stravmsky, a fossil and pnmi- 
hve form of the genus Moussorgsky Not unpleasmg, I repeat, 
but after a while a httle boring The gmtars, on which twenty 
geishas played with plectrums that looked hke ivory combs, 
were smgularly poor m tone And the tambounnes, the cymbals, 
and the drums, which were bemg played by twenty of then 
sisters on the opposite side of the hall, beat out only the simplest 
and most obvious rhythms No, the orchestra was not much 
to hsten to But what a ravishment to behold 1 They were as 
well drilled as the ballermas The twenty gmtar players sat 
m identically the same position, and when they combed the 
strings of then instruments then hands performed the same 
movements simultaneously, as though they were the synchron- 
ously movmg parts of one machine S imilar machmes actuated 
the eight hour-glass-shaped tambourmes, the eight small kettle- 
drums, the two sets of cymbals, the two httle gongs Most 
exquisite of all were the drummers They knelt m front of then 
instruments as though before a row of httle gods Each held 
a pan of enormous white drumsticks, so thick that the tmy hands 
cxiuld hardly grasp them With these, m unison, they tapped 
the httle gods before whom they knelt, and the httle drum gods 
answered them, boom boom — a response, it must be adrmtted, 
rather more clear and comprehensible than that which deities 
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are accustomed to vouchsafe to their worshippers But then 
the ritual of these Japanese adorers was so beautiful that it 
could hardly fail to be magically compellmg Their arms, 
prolonged by the enormous white drumsticks, were held out 
before them almost at full stretch. And vhen they beat, they 
beat from the shoulder, hfting and letting fall the whole arm. 
But ‘letting fall’ is not the right expression; it connotes a loose 
and undeliberate movement, and the drummers did nothmg 
undehberately On the contrary, each stroke was applied with 
a perfectly controlled precision Tap, tap, tap-a-tap, tap; 
they touched the drum face as though they were fittmg into 
position, one by one, the tesserae, now large, now small, of an 
elaborate mosaic 

Perhaps these dancers, these exquisitely disciplined musicians, 
were the ‘real’ Japan Perhaps, too, it existed in the country 
which we saw on our way to Yokohama The sun had come out 
at last The sky was palely blue and alive with clouds that 
trailed great indigo shadows across the earth beneath them. 
It was an almost Itahan country of abrupt hiUs and lakes and 
mountam-enorcled plams A paler vanety of our mustard was 
blooming m the fields. Great expanses of primrose yellow 
covered the plams to the edge of the blue lakes, to the feet of 
the dim blue mountams The mustard seemed to me far more 
impressively beautiful than the cherry blossom. The near hills 
’ were brown, steep, almost bare, their crests fringed with a 
growth, not of the Tuscan umbrella pme, but of the trees which 
figure so largely m the native woodcuts, the ragged, yet strangely 
elegant, pme-trees, whose silhouette agamst the sky is hke a 
Chinese ideograph To one famifiar with the Celesti^ symbols, 
the whole landscape, I liked to fancy, would be an open book 
Wisdom and poetiy would sprout for him on every hill Or 
perhaps, who knows? the trees might just be saymg, ‘Foreign 
Devil, Foreign Devil,’ and repeating it monotonously, mile after 
mile. The second, I am afraid, is the more probable hypothesis. 

We rolled on, through miles of innumerable httle nce-fields 
labonously embanked to hold the water with which they were 
bemg flooded; among slopmg plantations of tea shrubs, round 
and shiniiy green, hke bushes of clipped box, through lummous 
plains of mustard and young green com; past villages of thatched 
houses beautifully set among the trees And every twenty 
miles or so, we would catch glimpses of a thing which seemed, 
at first, only a white cloud among the clouds of the horizon, a 
pale small ghost, but a ghost which, at every glimpse, became 
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more defimte, clearer, larger, until — ^hours after we had had our 
earhest sight of it — it stood shining high above us, a huge white 
cone, girdled with clouds, a mirade of regular and geometncal 
form among the chaotic hills which it overtopped, the sacred 
mountam of Japan, Fujiyama We saw it first at noon, a tmy 
cloud melting mto the clouds, and at sunset we were lookmg 
back on it, an enormous mass nsmg clear of all vapours, naked 
and perfect, mto the coloured sky Was this the ‘real’ Japan? 
I suppose so 

But a httle later, at Yokohama, we were plunged again, head 
over ears, mto the unreal If Kyoto looks hke a mmmg camp, 
Yokohama after the earthquake looks hke a mmmg camp that 
has not yet been finished There are dust-heaps among the 
shanties, there are holes m the roadways, there are unbuilt 
badges But m a httle while when the mass is all cleared up and 
the damage repaired, it wdl be just hke Kyoto — miles of dreary 
Hi-kept roads, hundreds of thousands of ugly httle wooden 
shanties, and every shanty a shop and every shop a Woolworth 
But there are diSerences of quahty, there is a higher and a 
lower, even among Woolworths At Kyoto the shops had 
looked hke threepeimy bazaars At Yokohama they were 
only penny ones 

We boarded our ship with thankfulness ‘Real’ Japan had 
been dehghtful But there had been more of the unreal than 
of the real, and the unreal, moreover, was obviously so much 
the more significant and important that it had qmte echpsed 
the real In every country the places, the people, the institu- 
tions which are said by lovers of that country to constitute 
Its ‘real’ self are the least characteristic and sig^cant Corn- 
wall and county famihes and the Anghcan Church may be the 
esotencaUy ‘real’ England But the England that matters, 
that makes history, that impresses itself on the world, and 
casts Its shadow mto the future, is represented by Lancashue, 
Trade Umons, and Big Busmess Men It is the same, I suppose, 
with Japan Fuji and village life, traditional dances and cul- 
tured gentlemen of leisure, are what the lovers of Japan would 
have us beheve to be the ‘real’ thmg But it is the unreal 
Japan, the wholesale producer of shoddy, which is at present 
projectmg itself on history Not the dancers, not the cultured 
and rehgious gentlemen, but the manufacturers of shoddy direct 
the country s pohcy And m the enormous mming-camp aties 
more and more of the Japanese are bemg transformed, for good 
or for evil, from peasants and craftsmen mto proletarian factory 
*H535 
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hands j the brothers of all the other proletarian workers of the 
world The future of Japan, as of every other country, depends 
on its ‘unreal’ self Some day, in the Utopian future, vhen 
thmgs are very diflferent from what they are now, English and 
Japanese patriots, desirous of exalting their respective countnes, 
will pomt, not to Cornwall or Fuji, not to the county families or 
the descendants of the Tea Masters, but to Manchester and 
Osaka, to the cotton spinners and the weavers of silk ‘ Here,’ 
they will say, ‘ here is the real England, the real Japan ’ Progress 
may be defined m this connection ab the gradual transformation 
of what we now call ‘unreal’ mto something sufficiently noble 
and decent to be styled ‘real ’ Meanwhile we have the mis- 
fortune to hve in a world in which all that is histoncally sigmfi- 
cant is so repulsive that we are compelled, if we have any pnde 
in our country or our human species, to practise a wholesale 
Christian Science on it and deny it reahty. 

From Jesting Pilate (1926). 



LOS ANGELES A RHAPSODY 

First Movement 

Daylight had come to the common folk of Hollywood, the 
bnght Cahfomian dayhght But withm the movie studio there 
shone no sun, only the lamps, whose mtense and greenish- 
yellow radiance gives to hvmg men and women the appearance 
of jaundiced corpses In a comer of one huge bam-hke structure 
they were preparmg to ‘ shoot ’ The camera stood ready, the 
corpse-hghts were m full glare Two or three cowboys and a 
couple of clowns lounged about, smokmg A man in evemng- 
dress was trustmg to his moustache to make him look like an 
English villain A young lady, so degant, so perfectly and 
flawlessly good-lookmg that you knew her at once for the Star, 
was sittmg m a comer, readmg a book The Director — it 
seemed a waste that such a profle should be au-dessus de la 
melie instead of m the pictures — gave her a courteous hail 
Miss X looked up from her hterature 'It ’s the scene where 
you see the murder bemg conunitted,’ he explamed Miss X 
got up, put away the book and beckoned to her maid, who 
brought her a comb and a mirror ‘My nose all nght?’ she 
asked, dabbmg on powder ‘Music!’ shouted the Director 
‘Make it emotional ’ The band, whose duty it is m every studio 
to play the actors mto an appropriate state of soul, strack up 
a waltz The studio was filled with a sea of melodic treacle, 
our spints rocked and wallowed on its sticky undulations 
Miss X handed back her powder-puff to the maid and walked 
up to the camera ‘You hide behmd that curtam and look 
out,’ the Director explamed Miss X retired behmd the curtam 
‘ Just the hand first of all,’ the Director went on ‘ Qutchmg 
Then the face, gradually ’ ‘Yes, Mr Z,’ came the quiet voice 
of the Star from behmd the hangmg plush ‘Ready?’ asked 
the Director ‘Then go ahead ’ The camera began to purr, 
hke a genteel vanety of dentist’s dnU The curtam shghtly 
heaved A white hand clutched at its edge ‘Terror, Miss 
X,’ called the Director The white hand tightened its clutch 
m a spasm of cmematographic fear The Director nodded to 
the bandmaster ‘ Put some piep mto it,’ he adjured Pep was 
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more representative, more democratic, so to speak For in 
Joy City there are many more Flappers — ^married as well as 
unmamed — than Mothers 

Nunc vitiat uterum quae vult formosa viden, 

Raraque m hoc aevo est quae veht esse parens 

Thousands and thousands of flappers, and almost all mcredibly 
pretty Plumply ravishmg, they give, as T. S Ehot has phrased 
It, a ‘ promise of pneumatic bhss ’ Of pneumatic bhss, but of 
not much else, to judge by their faces So curiously uniform, 
unmdividual, and blank Hardly more expressive — to the 
foreign eye, at any rate — ^than any of the other parts of 
that well-contoured anatomy which they are at such pains to 
display 

On the beaches of the Pacific that display was mdeed superb. 
Mack Sennett Bathing Beauties by the hundred They gambolled 
aU around us, as we walked up and down m the wmdy sunhght 
along the sands Fnskmg temptations But we were three 
St Anthomes — Charhe Chaphn and Robert Nichols and I — 
three grave theologians of art, too deeply absorbed m discussing 
the way of cmematographic salvation to be able to bestow more 
than the most casual attention on the Sirens, however plumply 
deservmg 


Fourth Movement 

Cocktail time (We’ve dealt with the same bootlegger for 
upwards of two years now A most rehable man ) Ice rattles 
in the shaker — a dance of immature skeletons — and the genmnely 
rehable hquor is poured out A hoire, a boirel Long hve Panta- 
grueli This is dry Amenca We climbed mto our host’s car 
and drove, it seemed mtemamably, through the immense and 
sprawlmg city Past movie palaces and theatres and dance-halls 
Past shimng shops and apartments and enormous hotels On 
every buildmg the vertical Imes of hght went up like rockets 
into the dark sky And the buildmgs themselves — ^they too 
had almost rocketed mto existence Thirty years ago Los 
Angeles was a one-horse — a half-horse — ^town In 1940 or 
thereabouts it is scheduled to be as big as Pans As big and as 
gay. The great Joy City of the West 
And what joyl The joy of rushing about, of always bemg 
busy, of havmg no time to thmk, of bemg too nch to doubt. 
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Iltr ^o\ oj jh^* !tn“ ftn'5 I'lrttrn”, of (fncw k J’nd fo' c^cr 
dtrang to tl f nfj '■da r m»' ' , o! fuMil'. smrniv. 

("i r » i'l'- t“\ I' ) 

' r r'ir n tr\ lUt ro'T ) 

lit; ] 0 v of lnud)\ InvichiOf* nnd tillin'* at the top of llic toirc 
nlMiLt nosliinf (roi ihoufht ii birred in tliK fit) of Drndfnl 
joi and f-o i er-iiirm t*; nnlnov n ) TJic jo) of dntd inp pro 
liihitcd wil'd j fro'n tnnrtt mil 'lUcr i’l'l s, the jo\ of cuddling 
pro.o''nncU bold and p*ctti fiippc^, the jo) of punting the 
ch'*'el’:jOf rolling thcr^c,and 'hming oT th'-dcunbletihcmnd 
figure Th'* joi of g^ing to the tnonci and the thentre, td utting 
\ ith onc'i frllrtwj in lu<untiu\ and unnelu'^nc efub^, of tronp- 
tng out 01 'umrncr et ciin'*" with fift> thmiMnd others to listen 
to conettu in the ciprn nir, of li-mg nlw.us in a crowd, never 
ilone dlic joj of going on Sundijs to heir a |K-pp\ sermon, of 
mclung at the hjmns, of repenting one s «.ins, of gi tting n 1 icl 
out of uplift fhe jo\, in a word, of Imving vvlnt is tetlinicall) 
Inowu ns a Good 1 ime 

And oil, how strenuous!), how whole hcirtcdl) the jicoplc of 
Joj Cit; devote thcm'cUcs to fiaving a Good limtl JlicGood 
fimes of Rome and IJibvlon, of Jij*«inlium and Alcsindna 
were dull and dim and misenihlj restricted in compinson v itli 
the supcrlaiutlj Good Time of modem Cahfomn Tlic ancient 
world was rclalivclj poor, and it had known catislrophc The 
wealth of Joj Otv is unprtccdcntcdiv enormous Its light- 
hearted people are unaware of war or pcshlcncc or famine or 
rev oluUon, hav c nev cr in their safe and still linlf-cmptj’ Eldorado 
known anj*thing but prosperous pence, contentment, universal 
acceptance Tlic truest patnots, it maj be, arc those wlio pray 
for a national calamitj’ 

On and on we drove, through tlic swirming streets of Joy 
Otj (One automobile, sir, to cverj' three and a quarter in- 
habitants) The tall buildings impended, the lights whizzed 
up like roclets On and on Across an open space there 
suddenly loomed up a large vvlutc building, magically shining 
against the intensified blackness of the sky behind (Just 
finished, sir, the fcmplc of the Elks ) From its summit the 
beams of half a dozen searchlights waved to heaven They 
seemed the antennae of some vast animal, feeling and probing 
in the void — for what? For Truth, perhaps? Truth is not 
wanted in the City of Dreadful Joy For Happiness? It is 
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put in, the billows of treacle rose higher ‘Now the face, 
Miss X. Slowly Just one eye That’s good. Hold it. 
A little more terror ’ Miss X heart-rendingly registered her 
alarm. ‘That’s good That’s very good. OK’ The 
camera stopped purrmg. IMiss X came out from behind the 
curtain and walked back to her chair Reopening her book, 
she went on quietly readmg about Theosophy. 

We moved on and, after halting for a few moments on our 
way to watch some more terror bemg registered (by a man this 
time and under a different Director), penetrated into the secret 
places of the studio We pronounced passwords, quoted the 
Manager’s permission, disclaimed connections with nval com- 
pames, and were finally admitted. In one room they were 
concocting miracles and natural cataclysms — typhoons in 
bathtubs and mimature earthquakes, the Deluge, the Dividing 
of the Red Sea, the Great War m terms of toy tanks and Chmese 
fire-crackers, ghosts, and the Next World In another they were 
modelhng prehistoric ammals and the architecture of the remote 
future In cellars below ground, mystenously lighted by red 
lamps and smelhng of chemicals, a senes of machmes was 
engaged m developmg and pnnting the films Their output 
was enormous I forget how many thousands of feet of art and 
culture they could turn out each day. Qmte a number of 
miles, m any case. 


Second Movement 

Emergmg, I bought a newspaper It was Saturday’s, a 
whole page was filled with the announcements of nval religious 
sects, advertismg the spintual wares that they would give away 
or seU on the Sabbath ‘ Dr Leon Tucker with the Music^ 
Messengers m a Great Bible Conference 3 Meetmgs To-morrow 
Organ Chimes, Giant Marunbaphone, Vibraphone, Violm, 
Piano, Accordeon, Banjo, Gmtar, and other Instruments 
Wilshire Baptist Church ’ The Giant Marunbaphone was 
certainly temptmg But in the First Methodist Church 
(Figueroa at Twentieth) they were gomg to distnbute ‘Mother’s 
Day Flowers to all Worshippers ’ (On Mother’s Day you must 
wear a red carnation if your mother is alive, a white one if she 
is dead The fionsts are everywhere the most ardent of matno- 
laters ) Moreover, they had booked the exclusive services of 
Dr James H Maclaren, Dramatic Orator, who was gomg to 
give his well-known stimt, ‘Impersonations of Lmcoln and 
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Roosevelt’ ‘Dr Maclaren,’ we were informed, ‘comes with a 
iimque, original, eloquent, mstructive, and mspinng Message 
concerning two of our Great Presidents Uplif tmg and mspinng 
It wiU do your soul good The wonderful Messages of these 
two Great Presidents will be brought home with new emphasis 
and you iviU feel that you have spent the evenmg m the company 
of Great Spints Hear the great organ, Quartet of Artists and 
Vested Chorus ’ At the Hollywood Congregational Church 
there were to be movmg pictures of Jaclue Coogan m his crusade 
to the Near East, the prospect was a draw But then so was 
the photograph of Miss Leila Castberg of the Church of Divme 
Power (Advanced Thought), her performance might not be 
very mterestmg — she was scheduled to preach at the Morosco 
Theatre on Divme Motherhood — but the face which looked out 
from her advertisement was deadedly pleasmg Less attractive, 
to the devout male at any rate, were the photos of Messrs 
Clarke and Van Bruch, but the phrasmg of their ad was enough 
to counteract m the mmd of the reader the effect produced by 
their portraits ‘ lx ’s on, folks, it ’s on,’ so the announcement 
ran ‘ The tide is nsmg at an old-fashioned revival Every 
mght except Monday, 7 30 p.u Soul-stirrmg sermons and songs 
Speaal to-mghtl Hear ig Evangelists — 10 Van Bru^- 
Qarke Evangelistic Party ’ 

Jazz It up, jazz It up Keep movmg Step on the gas Say 
It with dancmg The Charleston, the Baptists Radios and 
Revivals Uphft and Gilda Gray The pipe organ, the mgger 
with the saxophone, the Giant Manmbaphone Hymns and 
the movies and Irvmg Berhn Pettmg Parties and the First 
Free Umted Episcopal Methodist Church Jazz it up] ‘N C 
Beskm, the converted jew, back from a successful tour, wdl 
conduct a tabernacle campaign m Glendale “Why I became 
A Christian ? ” Dressed m Jewish garb Will exhibit mterest- 
mg paraphemaha ’ Positively the last appearance The 
celebrated Farmyard ImitationB 10 Evangelists — 10 The 
finest troupe of Seno-Comic Cychsts ever Onward Christian 
Soldiers Abide with me I ’m gonna bring a water melon to 
my girl to-night 


Thied Movement 

Mother’s Day (Mr Herrmg of Indiana, ‘The Father of 
Mother’s Day’) But why not Flapper’s Day? It would be 
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possessed For God? But God had already been found; He 
was inside the shining Temple, He was the Temple, the brand- 
new, million-dollar Ternple, in which at this moment the initiates 
of the venerable Order of Elks v ere congregated to worship, not 
the effetely anstocratic Lad}’’ Poverty, but plain Amencan 
Mrs. Wealth Five or iix hundred motor cars stood parked 
outside the doors What could those luminous antennae be 
probmg for ? Why, for nothing, of course, for nothing ’ If they 
waved so msistently, that was just for fun Waving for waving’s 
sake Movement is a joy, and this is the Great Joy City of the 
West 


Fifth Movement 

The restaurant is immense The waiters sprmt about, 
carrymg huge dishes of the richest food. What Gargantuan 
profusion’ Great ten-pound chops, square feet of steak, fillets 
of whale, whole turkeys stewed m cream, mountams of butter. 

“ And the barbarous music throbs and caterwauls unceasmgly. 
Between each juicy and satiatmg course, the flappers and the 
young men dance, clasped m an amorous wrestle How Rabelais 
would have adored it> For a week, at any rate After that, 
I am afraid, he would have begun to miss the conversation and 
the leammg, which serve m his Abbey of Thelema as the accom- 
paniment and justification of pleasure This Western pleasure, 
meaty and raw, untempered by any mental sauce — would even 
Rabelais’s imsquearoish stomach have been strong enough to 
digest it? I doubt it In the City of Dreadful Joy Pantagruel 
would soon have died of fatigue and boredom Taediuin lauda- 
mus — so reads (at any rate for the inhabitants of Rabelais’s 
continent) the triumphant canticle of Calif orman joy 

The restaurant is suddenly plunged mto darkness A great 
beam of hght, like the Eye of God m an old engraving, stares 
down from somewhere near the ceilmg, right across the room, 
squmtmg this way and that, searchmg — and at last findmg what 
it had been looking for* a radiant figure m white, the smger of 
the evemng ' A good, though not superlatively good smger in 
the style of Ethel Levey or Jenny Golder 

You gotta feed a chicken com. 

You gotta feed a seal fish. 

You gotta feed a man (significant pause and 
oeillade) TLove 

And so on The enthusiasm which greets these rhymed lectures 
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m elementary physiology is inordinate Being enthusiastic is 
a ]oy We are in Joy’s metropolis 
There is a final burst of applause The di\anc eyelid closes 
dow-n over God’s shining eye The band stnkes up agam Tlie 
dancmg re-begins The Charleston, the fo\-trot ‘There is 
only one first-class avilization in the world to day It is nght 
here, m the United States and the Domimon of Canada ’ Monkey- 
ville, Bryan, the Ku-Klux-Klan ‘Europe’s is hardly second 
dass, and Asia’s is fourth to sixth class ’ Jazz it up, jazz it upl 
And what did late, great Ambassador Page have to say? ‘The 
whole continent (of Europe) is rotten, or tyrannical, or yellow 
dog I wouldn’t give Long Island or Moore County for the i\ hole 
contment of Europe.’ And ivith Coney Island added to Long 
Island and Los Angeles in the scale along with Moore County, 
he might have thrown m all Asia and the Bntish Empire Three 
cheers for Page! Yes, sir, ‘Amencan idealism had made itself 
felt as a great contributory force to the advancement of man- 
kind ’ l^ee cheers for George F Babbitt and the Rotary . 
OubI And three cheers for Professor Nixon Carver! ‘Pros- 
penty,’ the Professor has said, ‘is coming to us precisely because 
our ideas are not matenahstic All these things (e g the Elks 
Temple, the jazz bands, the movie palaces, the muffins at break- 
fast) are added to us preasely because we are seekmg the Kmg- 
dom of God and His nghteousness ’ Three cheers more — thnee 
three! The Prof deserves them 

- It IS almost midnight A few imnutes and it will be the 
Sabbath A few hours and the Giant Marunbaphone will be 
proclaiming the glory of the new biUion-dollar God At the 
Ambassador Hotel (alas, too expensive for me to stay at) Dr 
Ernest Holmes will be preaching on ‘The Saence of Jesus ’ It 
IS time to go home Farewell, farewell Partmg is such sweet 
sorrow Did TosU raise his bowler hatwhenhesaid‘ Good-bye ’ ? 

From Jestino Pilate (1926) 
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The capital is a pleasant, if rather ugly, town, about as populous 
as Non\ich, but more extensive Earthquakes are frequent, 
and it is therefore customary to build houses of only a single 
story Defect of height has to be made up for by excess of 
length and breadth; you can walk a surprisingly long way with- 
out coming to the end of this town of only a hundred and twenty 
thousand inhabitants In area, at least, it is a metropolis 
The monde of Guatemala consists of the local Spanish-Ameri- 
can aristocracy, with which, smce it tends to keep itself to itself, 
the casual visitor makes very few contacts, and of the resident 
foreigners, orchng planet-wise, at graded hierarchical distances, 
around their respective legations Most of the familiar features 
of colonial life are reproduced in Guatemala wath a punctual 
fidehty There are the usual clubs — ^American, Golf, Country, 
and German — and, between six and eight every evening, in the 
covered palios of the two prmdpal hotels, the usual whiskies 
and sodas Happily, nobody feels it necessary to keep up 
prestige by means of ceremomal magic; there is none of that 
wearisome ‘dressing for dinner,’ which is one of the curses of 
tropical existence imder the Uraon Jack 

The civilized, non-Indian fraction of the Guatemalan com- 
mumty has sufiered severely from the depression. Coffee does 
not sell, or sells at a loss, and the same is true of bananas, of 
sugar, of cattle, of mahogany — of everythmg, mdeed, wkich 
Guatemala ever exported. 

In the streets of the capital you see but few traces of that 
flashing Pansian modishness which illuminates Caracas Vene- 
zuelan oil, wx must presume, is more profitable than Guatemalan 
coffee Still, the Guatemalan ladies are not without elegance 
The) Imow, at any rate, how to set off becomingly their own 
peculiar st\le of beauty. And what lovely creatures some of 
them are’ A certam amount of Indian blood flows in the veins 
of practically every European family that has been long estab- 
lished in Central Amenca Not more than three hundred 
thousand Spaniards settled in New' Spain dunng the whole 
colonial epoch — a thousand white immigrants a year, of whom 
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the greit majontj were men These men begot duldrcn, 
but the onlj women they could beget them on were Indians, 
or part-lndinns Somewhere in the lustorj of almost all the 
white Creole families there is, ineutablj', a copper coloured 
ancestress Tins slight ndmusturc of Indian blood results in a 
strange and very striking tJTie of feminine beauty The eyes 
are large and expressively Spanish, the clieck-bones Indian and 
high Indian or Andalusian, the smooth opaque skin invates 
an artifiaal complexion The shoulders are broad, like the 
Indians’, the bosom deep, but the arms arc slender, the extremi- 
ties small A strange beauty, I repeat, and for some reason 
extraordinarily fragile looking and precanous, ns though it 
were on the verge of disappeanng and to-morrow would no 
longer be there And for all I know to the contrary', it probably' 
won’t be there Tough and durable youthfulness is a product 
of the temperate zone, the modem beauty parlour, and the 
culture of the abdomen Some of our professional beauties 
are almost everlasting 

Et ch6ne, die a vifcu co que vivent les chCnes 

But here, near the Equator, it is still, as in Malherbe’s day it was 
with us, a matter of roses 


A new session of Congress was to begin that mommg, and the 
President would open his parbament in state On our w ay to the 
market we were held up for more than an hour by the mere 
anticipation of his passage The route was Imed wath troops 
and, even with the great man an hour away m his palace, no- 
body was allowed to pass The soldiers were stumpy little 
men, not much more on an average than five foot three or four 
m their boots They were all pure Indians from some village 
m the highlands, but at a first glance one might have taken 
them for Japs, and, after a second, wondered if perhaps they 
weren’t Eskimos Whites and ladtnos were conspicuously 
absent from the ranks They can afford to buy their freedom 
from mibtary service Nor, I imagme, do the authonties 
greatly encourage them to enter the lower grades of the army 
In a country bable to revolutionary disturbances, rulers have 
always preferred to surround themselves with foreign rather 
than with native troops However good their disciplme, you 
can never be qmte sure that soldiers will obey when they are 
ordered to shoot their own people With foreigners there will 
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be bttle risk of such compunctious insubordination A Sikh 
regiment would hardly have fired on the crowd in the Jalian- 
walabagh at Amritsar; but when General Dyer gave his order, 
the Gurkhas blazed away with perfect equaninuty. Every 
Central Amencan nation is in reality two nations Tli^e 
Quiches and Cakchiquels from the hills are as foreign in the white 
and ladtno capital as Nepalese m the Punjab. They can be 
rehed on to obey any orders Whether the officers can be rehed 
on to give the nght orders is another question which it would 
be vam m this land of prominciamimtos to discuss 

Cavalry at the trot and, m the midst, a top-hat, glidmg; some 
cheers, some mihtary trumpeting, out of tune The President 
had passed. We were free at last to cross the road. 

The covered market was as large as several cathedrals and 
crowded Tmy Indian women, carrying their own weight in 
farm produce aud always with a baby or two slung like haver- 
sacks over their shoulders, moved hither and thither silently 
on bare feet "Whole families of dark-skinned peasants squatted 
immovably in the fairway. Ladtno housewives stood bargain- 
ing at the stalls The tone of their voices when they spoke 
to the Indian vendors was d.ther arrogant or, if meant to 
be kmdly, condescendmg Central Amencan half-castes are 
brought up to be a good deal more Aryan than the Aryans. 
Their attitude towards those who, after all, are their mother’s 
people, is almost invariably offensive They despise the Indians, 
take no mterest in their customs, and feel it as a personal offence 
that the foreigner should pay so much attention to them. A 
sense of mfenonty calls — with what dismal regularity' — ^for 
over-compensation How much of every human bemg is an 
automaton? Three-quarters? Four-fifths? Nme-tenths? I 
do not know; but in any case the proportion is depressmgly 
high In all our Central Amencan wandermgs we did not meet 
a single laditio who was not over-compensatmg The mechanism 
fimctioned inf alhbly, like a Rolls-Royce. 

^ Meanwhile, we had been slowly josthng our way down narrow 
aisles whose walls were banked-up flowers and vegetables and 
tropical fruits. The profusion was fabulous. The market 
at Guatemala is the oiffy place where I have seen reality out- 
doing a Dutch still life. The meanest fruit stall was one in the 
eye for Snyder and the Van Heems. ‘Put that in your pipe, 
Weemx,’ it seemed to proclaim, ‘and smoke it — if you ’ 

The display of local handicrafts was meagre and of disappomt- 
ingly poor quality. A few specimens of native weavmg and 
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embroidery were amusmg enough in a crude, unsubtle way, and 
we found some hat bands made of plaited horse-hair which were 
really astomshingly pretty But that was all We consoled 
ourselves with the thought that there would probably be better 
stufi m the country plazas 

Outside m an ovei^ow market we saw an old Indian woman 
selhng Iguanas They were cheap, you could buy a miniature 
dragon with three feet of whip-Iash tad, all ahve, for twenty or 
thirty cents Flayed and gutted, the dined carcasses of several 
more lay m a neat row on the pavement, a pale meat crusty 
with flies Near them stood an enormous bowl, fid! of iguana 
eggs Cunosity wrestled with prejudice and was at last 
defeated, we moved away, leavmg the eggs untasted That 
evemng we happened to pass agam along the same street 
Busmess m lizards had evidently been sla^, the old woman’s 
pitch was still crawhng with monsters Whde we were lookmg, 
she began to pack up her wares for the night One by one, 
she took up the animals and dumped them mto a circular 
basket The tads projected, writhing Angrily she shoved 
them back mto place, but while one was bemg folded away, 
another would spnng out, and then another It was like a 
battle with the hydra The abhorred tails were finally confined 
imder a net Then, hoistmg the lizards on to her head, 
and with the bowl of their eggs under her arm, the old woman 
marched away, muttenng as she went heaven knows what 
imprecations agamst all reptdes, and probably, smce she shot 
a furious look m our direction, ^ foreigners as well 


/ The httle Indian soldiers looked very smart m their khaki 
uniforms, their eqmpment was neat and new, the rifles they 
earned seemed the last word m scientific murder The Guate- 
malan army is reputed to be efficient and, considermg the size 
and resources of the country, it is certainly large And what is 
It for? For pohee work within the count^P But half a dozen 
aeroplanes, a few hght tanks and armoured cars, and a small but 
highly disaphned force of mounted infantry would be amply 
Euffiaent to preserve order even m a land of -prontinciamtenlos 
No, these big battahons are not for domestic consumption, 
they are for export — ‘for defence agamst foreign aggression,’ 
as our statesmen more gracefplly put it 
In the case of Guatemala the foreign aggression can only come 
from, and the export of battahons only proceed to, El Salvador, 
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Honduras, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica on the one side, and 
Mexico and British Honduras on the other The Mexican state 
of Chiapas long was, and British Honduras still is, regarded by 
the Guatemalans as an irredenta But Mexico and the British 
Empire are too formidable for any military export trade to be 
worth attemptmg Before such manifest impossibilities, even 
passion counts costs, considers self-interest and finally sees reason. 
No, Guatemala’s military exports and imports have been, and 
for all practical purposes can only be, to and from the other 
four Central American Repubhcs 

Central America achieved its mdependence from Spam m 
1821, and durmg the succeedmg century the Five Repubhcs 
mto which the old Captaincy General of Guatemala was broken 
have been at war, m vanous permutations and combmations 
of alhance, four or five tunes, and on two other occasions have 
escaped war only as the result of foreign arbitration 
To imderstand European pohtics, one should read the history 
of Central America This is not paradox, but saentific method. 
It is by studying the simple that we learn to understand the 
more complex phenomena of the same kmd The behaviour 
of children and lunatics throws hght on the more elaborate 
behaviour of adults and the sane Pavlov’s dogs have explained 
many hitherto mexphcable characteristics of human bemgs 
Most of the httle we know about the anthropology of civihzed 
peoples IS the fruit of mquines mto the nature of prumtive 
societies Central America, bemg ]ust Europe m immature 
and with the hd oS, is the ideal laboratory m which to study 
the behaviour of the Great Powers 

The most stnkmg facts about the wars of Central America is 
that none of them has had an origm which could possibly be 
mterpreted as economic. There has never been any question 
of ^pturmg markets, destroymg dangerous commeraal com- 
petitors, seizmg provmces for the sake of their industrially 
valuable resources The wars of the Five Repubhcs have been 
wars between Conservatives and Liberals, between Clericals and 
Anti-Clericals, between those who desired a smgle federal re- 
public and those who claimed sovereign mdependence for each 
state. They have not been wars of mterest, but of ‘political 
prmciple’ — m other words, wars of pure passion Wars are 
now generally attributed to the machinations of rival groups of 
capitalists. Oymmg as they do the mstruments of propaganda, 
they first emotionally mvolve the dumb deluded pubhc (already 
prepared by all its education to be mvolved) m their pnvate 
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quarrels, then, when the emotional temperature is high enough, 
prooeed, m their capacity as rulers, or powers behmd thrones, 
to give the order for mobdization and slaughter 
This descnption is probably true enough, but it remains a 
mere description, requinng to be eluadated and explamed 
We want first of all to know why the exploiters quarrel, and, m 
the second place, why the exploited allow themselves to be 
mvolved 

The theorists of the left proclaim it almost as an axiom that, 
where there is pnvate profit-takmg, there of necessity must also 
be penodical war But this is clearly untrue If capitalists 
were mterested only m the effiaent exploitation of their victims 
(as would to heaven they had had the sense to be 1) they would 
not waste their resources m fightmg one another, they would 
combme to work out the most efiBaent scheme for squeezmg 
profits out of the entire planet That they do not do so — or do 
so only spasmodically and madequately — is due to the fact that 
the exploiters are as much the slaves of the passions aroused by 
nationahsm as the exploited They own and use the mstru 
ments of propaganda, but are themselves the first to beheve m, 
and to act upon, the nonsense they broadcast These Machiavels 
are mcapable of seemg their own best economic advantage 
Peace, it is obvious, and intemationahsm pay , war on its present 
scale must, m the long run, mevitably harm the capitalists who 
bring It about Neverthdess, they do bnng it about — and 
beheve, under the patnotic cant, that they are brmgmg it about 
m their own mterests They make war in order to mcrease the 
profits they denve from their particular system of nationalist 
economy at the expense of the profits denved by f eUow-capitahsts 
from nval systems (Nationalism is against the higher econo- 
imc interests of the exploiters, but it creates certam particular 
interests of monopoly which to some extent justify the capitalists 
in their appeal to arms on busmess grounds ) They also make 
and threaten wars on the Machiavdhan prmaple that foreign 
dangers give the ruler an opporturaty for strengthenmg his 
position at home It is for this reason that all the post- War 
dictators have been scare-mongers and sabre-rattlers The fear 
of each people for its neighbours confirms the pon er of the rulers 
who happen to be m office But what is this power compared 
wath the power that would be wielded by an ohgarchy of world- 
rulers? And compared with the profits to be denved from a 
world-system of economy, how poor are the profits earned under a 
mere nationalist system ! Moreo\ cr, modem wans demonstmblj 
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ruinous to economic activity and disruptive of social order. - 
So far from ennclung and strengthening himself by war on the 
present scale, the capitalist ruler is likely to lose in the con- 
vulsion most of such money and power as he possesses In 
spite of which, our rulers insist that the political and economic 
system shall remain (to their ovm manifest disadvantage) 
nationalistic Safe and profitable, internationalism is yet 
rejected Why? Because all capitalist rulers arc bound by a 
theology of passion that prevents them from rationally calcula- 
tmg their profits and losses And so long as such a theology 
contmues to be accepted by rulers, it makes no difference whether 
these are private profit-makers or bureaucrats representing 
‘the People ’ The development of nationalistic state-soaahsm 
is not only possible; at the present moment, it actually seems a 
probabihty 

The truth is that our so-called wars of mterest are really wars 
of passion, like those of Central America To find a war of pure 
interest one must go far afield The Opium War between Eng- 
land and Chma was one of the very few whose causes were 
purely and unadulteratedly economic, ‘All for Hate,^ is the 
title of every great mtemational tragedy of modern times, ‘ or 
the World Well Lost ’ 

‘Les interets^ writes the French philosopher, Mom^Hransigent 
ioujoiirs, les -passions ne transigent janvais ’ Interests are always 
ready to compound, passions never You can always discuss 
figures, haggle over prices, ask a hundred and accept eighty-five. 
But you cannot discuss hatred, nor haggle over contradictory 
L vamties and prejudices, nor ask for blood and accept a soft 
\ answer. Neither can you argue away the immediately ex- 
Ipenenced fact that boastmg is dehghtful, that it is bliss to feel 
yourself superior to the other fellow, that ‘ righteous mdignation’ 
is wildly mtoxicatmg, and that the thrill of bemg one of a mob 
that hates another mob can be as pleasurably exciting as a 
prolonged orgasm The exploited who succumb to the national- 
ist propaganda of the exploiters are havmg the time of their 
hves We have asked wMt they get out of bemg mvolved m 
their masters’ quarrels In the early stages of bemg mvolved 
they get the eqmvalent of free seats at a magnificent enter- 
tainment, combmmg a revival meetmg with championship 
boxmg and a pornographic cmema show. At the caU of Kmg 
and Country, they spnng to arms. Can we be surprised ? 

La guerre nail des passions But before we begm to elaborate 
this proposition, we must ask ourselves the very pertment 
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question whose passions? The passions of the people as a 
whole? Or only of the rulers? I beheve, is the correct 

answer It is the rulers^ of course, who actually declare war, 
and they do so, first, because they are moved by passions that 
the theology of nationahsm has taught them to regard as 
creditable, and, second, because they wish to defend mterests 
which nationahsm has either really created or which they them- 
selves have invented to serve as a rational justification for their 
passions But rulers cannot carry on a war unless the ruled 
are moved by the same passions or the same rationalizations 
of passions as themselves Before wat can be waged, the mass 
of the people must be made to imagme that they want the war, 
that the war is m their mterests or at least unavoidable This end 
IS accomphshed by a violent campaign of propaganda, laimched 
at the tune of the declaration of war But such a campaign 
would not be effective if the people had not from earhest child- 
hood been mdoctnnated with the nationalist theology Owing 
to this nationalistic conditioning of all their w orst passions, the 
ruled are sometimes actually more warlike than their rulers, 
who find themselves reluctantly propelled towards a war which 
they would like to avoid At other times, the ruled are less the 
slaves of nationalist passion and prejudice than the rulers 
Thus, I think it would be true to say that, at present, the 
majonty of French and Enghsh people are more pacific, less 
dangerously obsessed by the Moloch-theology of nationalism, 
readier to t hink of mtemational pohtics m terms of reason, 
than are their governments Rulers nat ur ally tend to oppo se 
t he pQlicy_of the rule d When" the EreScirpo^ace wasim- 
bued ivith nationalism, the bourgeoisie was pacific Now that 
It thinks of freedom, m terms not of nations, but classes, the 
rulers are nationahstic 

In the notes which follow, I shall discuss the war-producmg 
passions themselves, without specific references to those who feel 
them In practice, it is obvious, everythmg depends on the 
rulers They can either encourage and systematize the ex- 
pression of these passions, or, alternatively, they can prevent 
the theology of nationahsm from bemg taught m the schools 
or propagated by other means Rulers who wished to do so 
oould nd the world of its collective insamty withm a generation 
Revolution by persuasion can be nearly as swift and ‘catas- 
trophic’ as revolution by violence and, if earned out saenti- 
ficallyj promises to be mcomparably more effective The 
Jesmts and the Assassins have demonstrated what can be done 
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by intelligent conditioning of the young. It is disastrous that 
the only people who have thoroughly learnt the lessons of 
Loyola and the Old Man of the Mountain should be the expo- 
nents of militant nationalism in Germany and Italy and the ex- 
ponents of mihtant collectivism in Russia. War is the common 
denommator of all the existing systems of saentific conditiomng 
So much for the people who feel the passions Now for the 
passions themselves — hatred, vanity, and the nameless urge 
which men satisfy m the act of associating with other men in 
large unanimous droves 

It is reported of Alain that when, in the trenches, his fellow- 
soldiers complained of the misenes of war, he would answer: 
‘Mats vous avez eu assez de plmsir, vous avcz cne VtvcV Armee on 
Vive V Alsace-Lorraine, llfaut gne cela se paye. lljaut moitrir ’ 
Hate IS hke lust m its irresistible urgency; it is, however, 
more dangerous than lust, because it is a passion less closely 
dependent on the body The enussion of a glandular^cretion 
suffices to put an end to lust, at any rate for a time VHut hat;g. 
IS a_spu7tual passion, which no merely physiological process can 
assuage Hate, tfeefore, has what lust entirely lacks — ^per- 
sistence and contmmty the persistence and continuity of pur- 
posive spirit Moreover, lust is ‘perjured, murderous, bloody, 
full of bla^,’ only before action, hate, both before and durmg 
action the case of lust, the time of action is hmited to a 
few mmutes or seconds, and with the endmg of the action co- 
mades the temporary or permanent endmg of that particular 
passion of lust Very diSerent is the case of hatred Its 
action may contmue for years, nor does the endmg of any par- 
1 ticular phase of the action necessarily entail the endmg of the 
j- emotional state which was its justification 
/Hate is not, of course, the only passion behmd the theory 
/and practice of nationahsm Vamty — ^the collective vanity 
manifested by each mdmdual member of a group which he 
regards as superior to other groups and whose superiority he 
feels m himself — vamty is equally important, and both these 
passions are combmed with, and derive an added strength from, 
that lust for sociabihty whose mdulgence 3nelds such enormous 
psychological dividends to the individual of a gregarious speaes. 
At ordmary times, mdeed, vamty seems to be more important 
than hate But it must not be forgotten that hate is the actual 
or potential complement of vamty. Delusions of greatness are 
always accompamed by persecution mama The paeans of 
self-praise with which the nationalists are perpetually gratifying 
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themselves are always on the pomt of modulating into denun- 
aabons of other people Hatredj even when not actually 
expressed, is alw ays there just below the surface One is there 
fore justified m spealong of this passion as fundamental in the 
contemporary theory and practice of nationalism 
So far as the physiology and psychology of individual human 
bemgs IS concerned, there is nothing to prevent the pleasures 
of hatred from being as dehaously enduring as the pleasures of 
love m the Moslem paradise Fortunately, however, hatred in 
action tends to be self-destructive The intoxicatmg dehght 
of bemg one of thousands hayrlmg' Deutschland, DeutscMand uber 
alles,’ or ‘Marchons, marchons, qu'tm sang tmptir abrettve nos 
sillons,’ IS apt to be brought speeddy to a close Bawling m 
mobs IS almost as good as copulation, but the subsequent action 
generally leads to discomfort, extreme pam, and death all round 
Dfaut que cela se paye, and the payment entafls the transforma- 
tion of hatred from a source of pleasure to a source of miseiy, and 
m many cases the transformation of the hater himself into a 
corpse This, I repeat, is fortunate, for if the gratification of 
hatred were dways as dehaous as it is sometimes, then there 
would obviously never be any mterval of peace As it is, the 
world seems well lost only so long as the action dictated by hatred 
remams successful When it ceases to be successful, the loss of 
the world is realized and regretted, and the haters become home- 
sick once more for a qmet hfe on friendly terms with their 
neighbours But once a war has been started, they are not 
allowed, and do not even allow themselves, to succumb to this 
natural homesickness Nationalism is a set of passions rational- 
med m terms of a theology When, m the natural course of 
events, the passions tend to lose their mtensity, they can be 
revived artifiaally by an appeal to the theology Moreover, 
tasks m hours of msight — or orgasm — willed can be through 
hours of gloom fulfilled ’ A theology, with its accompanymg 
pnnaples and categoncal imperatives, is a mechamsm for 
making it possible to do in cold blood the thmgs which, if nature 
Were left to itself, it would be possible to do only m hot blood 
The commonest, one might call it the natural, rhythm of 
human life is routme punctuated by orgies Routine supports 
men’s weakness, makes the fatigue of thought unnecessary, 
^d reheves them of the mtolerable burden of responsibihty 
Orgies, whether sexual, rehgious, sporting, or pohtical, provide 
that jienodical exatement which all of us crave, and which most 
of us are too insensitive to feel except under the most crudely 
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Mexico and Central Amenca before their separation from Spain 
had enjoyed two centunes and a half of almost uninterrupted 
peace. And yet the population of these provinces laboured 
under restraints of all kinds — political restraints imposed from 
without^ and psychological restraints imposed from vathin, as 
the result of stnngent religious conditioning According to 
Dr Vergin’s argument, the psychological pressure generated by 
such restraints should have driven the people into avil v.ar 
It did nothing of the kind, and for several good reasons. In the 
first place, all members of Spanish colonial society w'cre brought 
up m an emotional culture that made them regard submission 
to Kmg and Church, and reasonably decent behaviour towards 
their fellow-subjects, as unquestionably right and ‘natural 
In the second place, their life was so arranged that they could 
get all the orgiastic excitements — ^religious ceremonies, dances, 
sports, pubhc executions, and private \vife-beatings — for which 
they periodically craved This bemg so, they had no urgent 
psychological need for the orgies of militant nationahsm The 
dangerous psychological pressure, desenbed by Dr. Vergin, is 
worked up o^y among puntans who diskpprove and suppress 
all exatmg and pleasurable activities whatsoever. ‘Righteous 
mdignation’ is the only emotional orgasm these people allow 
themselves, they therefore hve m a chronic state of hatred, 
' disapproval, and unchantableness. The rulers of Central 
Amenca were not puntans and, while imposing soaally valuable 
restraints upon their subjects, allowed them by way of compensa- 
tion a plentiful choice of more or less harmless amusements 
Furthermore, if any of them wanted to enjoy the pleasures of 
pubhc hatred there were always Sir Franas Drake and Morgan 
and Dampier, there were always, besides the buccaneers and 
pirat^, all the home-country’s offiaal enemies , there were always 
heretics, protestants, foreigners, and heathens Objects of 
collective detestation m nch vanety — and most of them, very 
fortunately, a long way off, so that it was possible, the greater 
part of the time, to enjoy the pleasures of nationahsm platomc- 
aUy, without havmg to suffer the smallest inconvemence. 

At the begmmng of the nineteenth century this vast and for 
long generations, peaceable Spanish colony transformed itself 
into six mdependent states, each m an almost chrome condition 
of avil war and each dislilang all the rest so mtensely that the 
avil war from time to tune gave place to savage outbursts of 
fighting between state and state The reasons for this strano-e 
jmd distressmg metamorphosis are such as to deserve the molt 
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carefu] consideration by the delegates to our hypothetical World 
Psychological Conference 

From the very beginrung, there had always been the best 
possible economic reasons why the Indians, the mestizos, and the 
Amencan-bom white Creoles should wish to revolt against the 
domimon of Spam In varying degrees aU were exploited by 
the ciistant government and, still more, by its lawless representa- 
tives on the spot Dunng the later seventeen-hundreds, as a 
result of Galvez’s reforms, the economic condition of the country 
and Its native-hom inhabitants seems to have improved, it is 
probably true to say that, at the turn of the new century, there 
were actually fewer economic reasons for revolt than there ever 
had been m the history of the colomes These fewer reasons 
were stdl, of course, many and enormous But they would not 
m themsdves have been enough to mitiate a war of mdependence 
The victims of oppression had been so thoroughly conditioned to 
accept the existmg situation that they found the idea of revolt 
unthinkable It became thinkable only when Napoleon de- 
posed the legitimate kmg of Spam and usurped the throne for 
Joseph Bonaparte Spanish- Amencan loyalty had been, till 
then, astomshmgly sohd — a great arch, as it were, flung, m 
apparent defiance of all the laws of political physics, across a 
gulf of bottomless mcompetence and miquity The miUions 
of Its component stones all centred upon, and were held together 
by, the keystone of the legitimate km^s divme nght to rule, 
and the art of the psychological engmeers who raised it — ^the 
pnests and the Spanish administrators — ^had consisted m sug- 
gestmg the people mto the conviction that this divme right 
was not only their ke)^one, but their rock of ages as well, and 
that without Its presence, there, at the crown and centre of 
everythmg, they would be lost, non-existent, eternally damned 
Napoleon brutally removed the possessor of the divme right to 
rule the Spanish empire Depnved of its keystone, the arch 
dismtegrated The first symptoms of dismtegration was the 
Indian revolt m Mexico headed by Hidalgo This was an ortho- 
dox economic revolution of oppressed serfs — but an economic 
revolution made possible only by the removal of divme authority 
personified by Charles IV Goya’s old figure of fun was God’s 
representative, and his deposition meant that, from bemg almost 
or completely unthmkable, revolution suddenly became not only 
thinkable but actable 

The most cunous fact m the history of the Mexican and Central 
Amencan revolt against Spam is that mdependence was actually 
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violent stimulation. Hence (beside all the private and domestic 
orgies) such pubhc stimulations as gladiatonal games, bull-fights, 
boxing matches, gamblmg, hence patnotic demonstrations, 
hymns of hate, mass meetmgs, and parades, hence saturnalia, 
carmvals, firsts of May, fourths and fourteenths of July; hence 
rehgious revivals, pilgrimages, miraculous grottoes, and all the 
techmques for arousing what Professor Otto has called the 
‘nummous’ emotions Sensitive and civilized men can dis- 
pense with these crude, almost surgical, methods for produang 
exatement. But sensitive and civihzed men are rare — as 
rare as the Americans who, after ten years of prohibition, can 
enjoy a glass of good wine The vast majority can only get 
their kick out of the equivalent of proof spint. Consider m this 
context the adaptation to popular needs of the religion of Jesus. 
For Professor Otto, the essence of religion is the ‘numinous’ 
emotion m all its forms, from panic terror up to a rapturous 
awareness of the' my sienum iremendum fasetnans of the world. 
And so far as the rehgion of the ordmary, msensitive but ex- 
atement-Ioving person is concerned, this is probably true 
Jesus, however, lays no stress on such emotions, nor presenbes 
any technique for arousmg them For him, it is clear, the 
surgical stimulation of dehberately mduced ecstasy, of luscious 
ntual and corybantic revivalism were all entirely uimecessary 
They were not unnecessary for his followers. These, m the 
course of a few hundred years, made Christianity almost as 
sensational and orgiastic as Hinduism. If they had not, there 
would have been no Christians 

The bearmg of these facts on Central Amencan wars, and 
international disputes m general, is obvious Nationahstic 
theology is not only a substitute for passion , it is also an excuse 
for It It justifies those periodical orgies of emotion which are, 
for the great majority of men and women, a psychological 
necessity. So long as these orgies remam platomc, no harm is 
done. They are a bit undignified, that is all But if people 
need to get drunk, if they cannot preserve their soul’s health 
without occasional orgasms of hatred, self-love, and group- 
frenzy, why, then, dru^ they must get and orgasms they must 
have The trouble is that the greatest immediate happmess 
of the greatest number too often leads to the greatest ultimate 
unhappmess. The orgies of nationalism are not platonic 
orgies-for-orgies’-sake. They lead to practical results— to the 
pihng up of armaments, to senseless economic competition, to 
embargoes on foreign goods, and ultimately to war. II Jaut 
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qut cela St -pays The fundamental problem of mtemational 
pohtics IS psychological The economic problems are secondary 
and, but for the psychological problems, would not exist The 
good mtentions of such statesmen as desire peace — and many 
of them do not even desire it — arc rendered ineffective by their 
consistent refusal to deal with the war-disease at its source 
To attempt to cure symptoms, such as tanff-wars and arma- 
ments, without at the same time attacking the psychological 
causes of these symptoms, is a proceedmg foredoomed to failure 
What IS the use of a disarmament or a World Economic Con- 
ference so long as the people of each nation are dehberately 
encouraged by their leaders to mdulge in orgies of group- 
sohdanty based on, and combmed with, self-congratulation 
and contemptuous hatred for foreigners? Our need is rather 
for a World Psychological Conference, at which propaganda 
experts should deade upon the emotional cultures to be per- 
mitted and encouraged in each state and the appropnate 
mythologies and philosophies to accompany these emotional 
cultures 

Before we enter mto the possible activities of such a confer- 
ence it IS necessary to consider the psycho-analytic theory of 
mtemational relations set forth m Dr F Vergm’s book, Sub- 
Consetous Europe Dr Vergm’s contention is that war is an 
escape from the restramts of avdization ‘It is qmte useless 
to demand higher standards of Christian morahty and at the 
same time to preach peace ’ Ethical restraints exact their own 
revenge It is no comadence that, m France, the parties most 
closely associated with Cathohasm should be the most violently 
chauvinistic AU European parties with a Christian onentation 
are fundamentally warlike, because the psychological pressure 
of Christian restramt necessarily urges them on to find emotional 
rehef in hatred Such, in bnef, is Dr Vergm’s theory It has 
the ment of bemg simple and the defect of bemg perhaps a bit 
too simple Ours is not the only avihzation that has imposed 
restramts on the appetites of the mdividual Every avdiza- 
tion imposes restramts otherwise it would not exist Again, 
not aU restramts are felt to be restramts people can be so 
conditioned as to accept certam artificial restramts as though 
they were part of the order of nature The restramts which 
hedge m the mdividuols of a primitive society are more numerous 
and less escapable than those by which we are surrounded 
In spite of which, many primitive and serm-pnmitive soaeties 
have been on the whole remarkably peaceable For example. 
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more and more to be characteristic of the national policy towards 
subject races, are all the products of these playing-fields Cncket 
and football prepared our administrators for the task of humanely 
ruhng and for the more recent task of not ruling, and scepticism 
has finished ofi the job which games began Of the newly 
mvented Maxim gun, H M Stanley, the explorer, remarked 
‘It IS a fine weapon, and will be invaluable for subduing the 
heathen ’ Nobody could utter such w ords now, because nobody 
has the kind of faith professed by Stanley Given the means of 
action, all strong faith must inevitably result in persecution and 
attempts at the domination of others Sceptiasm makes for 
tolerance and peaceable behaviour All Central Amencans 
were brought up as unsporting believers Hence, with the 
disappearance of monarchy, the chrome misgovemment of 
every Central Amencan state 
The newly fashionable idea of nationalism was imported along 
with the idea of self-government Applying the logic of this 
philosophy of hatred and division to their own immediate 
problems, the people of Central America tned to make each 
admmistrative district into an independent country There w ere 
moments when single departments of provinces (such as the 
department of Quezaltenango m Guatemala) declared their 
independence But such extravagances of folly were not per- 
mitted by the other departments, whose representatives msisted 
on the new countnes bemg at least as large as the old colomal 
provinces These, Heaven knows, were small enough The 
introduction of the nationalistic idea into Central Amenca 
resulted m the dismemberment of a society which had hitherto 
been unquestionably one Fellow -subjects of the same long, 
speakmg the same language, professmg the same rehgion, and 
having every possible economic reason for remauung united, 
the Mexicans and Central Amencans were constramed by the 
emotional logic of an imported theology of hatred to renounce 
all their ties of blood and culture Almost from one day to 
another this hitherto umted society divided itself mto six 
arbitrary groups of artafiaal enemies 

All enemies, except those fightmg for the stnctly limited 
food supply of a given temtory, may be desenbed as artificial 
enenues But there are degrees of artifiaality The arbficiahty 
of the enmity between the Central Amencans is of the highest 
order Nationalism is the justificatory philosophy of un- 
necessary and artificial hatred Under its influence, and in the 
absence of natural enemies, men wiU go out of their way to create 
1935 
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artificial ones, so as to have objects on which to vent tlicir 
hatred Similarly, in the absence of women or of a subjective 
taste for women, men will imaginatively transform other men 
mto artificial women, so as to have objects on which to vent 
their lusts Like collective hatred, homosexuality has its 
justifying theology, adumbrated by Plato, and in recent years 
systematically worked out by M Andr6 Gide This author has 
done for the love of artificial women what Maurice Barr^s did 
for the hatred of artificial enemies — moralized its pleasures and 
endowed them with a cosmic significance 
All enjoy the warmth that accompanies boasting, the fierce 
electric thnll of hatred Some take pleasure in the act of fight- 
mg But none enjoy (though it is extraordinary how many are 
ready stoically to bear) starvation, wounds, and \aolent death 
That the Central Americans have denved intense satisfaction 
from the act of hatmg their new, artificial enemies is certain 
But these moments of fun have been paid for by other moments 
of misery and pam Would it not have been possible, the 
observer will ask, to mvent a pohtical system which would have 
given them all the emotional orgasms they needed at a smaller 
matenal and spiritual cost? 

With this question upon our bps, we may now return to our 
hypothetical World Psychological Conference and, guided by the 
hght which Central Amenca has thrown on the problems of 
mtemational relations, may profitably begm to mqmre into the 
nature of its discussions 

The end proposed by our conference is mtemational peace 
The obstacle which it has to circumvent is nationalism The 
matenal with which it has to deal is the psychology of very 
suggestible, rather msensitive, but emotional and excitement- 
lovmg people assembled m vast urban commumties The 
problem is to devise means for so treatmg this matenal 
that the obstacle may be avoided and the goal defimtively 
reached 

The first thmg our delegates would remark is that all govern- 
ments deplore and carefully regulate the manifestations of lust, 
but deliberately encourage those of collective vamty and hatred 
To boast mendaaously about one’s own gang and to slander and 
defame other gangs are acts everywhere officially regarded as 
creditable and even pious. It is as though our rulers mstead 
of merely toleratmg prostitution, were to proclaim the brothel 
to be a place as sacred as the cathedral and as improvmg as the 
pubhc hbrary Doctnnes hke that of race supenority are the 
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spiritual equivalent of canthandes Under the Nazis, for 
example, every German is made to take his daily dose of uhat 
I may call Nordic Ely The Marquis de Sade was condemned 
to a long term of imprisonment for havmg distributed aphro- 
disiac candies to a few prostitutes m Marseilles But nationalists 
who devise means for arousing m milhons the disgraceful passions 
of hatred, envy, and vamty are liailed as the saviours of their 
country 

One of the prelimmary conditions of mtemational peace is 
the mculcation of a new (or rather of a very old) scale of moral 
values People must be taught to think hatred at least as 
discreditable as they now think lust, to find the more raucous 
manifestations of collective vanity as vulgar, low, and ludicrous 
as those of mdividual vamty 

Nationalists and mihtansts have tned to defend theur position 
on ethical as well as on pohtical grounds War and nationahsm 
are good, they say, because they stimulate mdividuals to dis- 
play the more heroic virtues But the same argument could 
be brought forward m favour of prostitution There is a whole 
hterature descnbmg the devotion and tenderness, the benevo- 
lence and, positively, the samtlmess of whores But nobody 
regards this hterature as justifying the wholesale encouragement 
of whoredom Man’s is a double nature and there is hardly any 
cntical situation m which he will not display, simultaneouslv 
or alternately, the most repulsive characteristics of an animal 
and a heroism equal to that of the martyrs Nationalism and 
war stimulate men to heroism, but also to bestiahty So far 
as mdmduals are concerned, the bad cancels out the good And 
so far as soaety is concerned, the bad — that is to say the 
harmful — enormously predommates War and nationahsm 
are without any possible justification 

But ethical justifications are not what our hypothetical 
delegates have come together to discuss They have come 
together to discuss the psychological conditions for mter- 
national peace Ethical justifications are mamly useful after 
the fact — to confirm mdividuals m certam types of soaaUy 
useful behaviour 

I wiU assume — what, alas, is sadly improbable — that our 
delegates have agreed m pnnaple on the need for all governments 
to discourage the manifestations by their subjects of collective 
hatred and hatred-produemg vamty Havmg done tlus, they 
find themselves immediately faced by the problem of Prohibi- 
tion The prohibition of any activity that giv es people great 
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psychological satisfactions is very difficult to carry out and, if 
earned out, may lead to all lands of unexpected and distressmg 
consequences Zeal to convert and civdize the Melanesians is 
leadmg to their extmetion, depnved of all that, for them, made 
life worth hvmg, they simply cease to hve. The effort to make 
Amencans more sober resulted m an mcrease of alcohohsm 
and crimmahty Puntamsm earned to its logical conclusions 
notonously leads to sadism. And so on; the dangers of un- 
tempered prohibition are everywhere apparent Many activities 
are psychologically satisfying, but soaally harmful Suppres- 
sion of these should always be accompanied by the offer of an 
alternative activity, as rewardmg to the mdividuals engaged m 
It, but socially harness or, if possible, beneficial This is the 
pnnciple behind all enhghtened colomal administration at the 
present tune Thus, the head hunters in New Gumea have 
been persuaded to use for all ntual purposes the heads, not of 
human bemgs, but of wild boars, this modification accepted, 
they are at hberty to perform all the elaborate and psycho- 
logically rewardmg ceremonies prescribed by their rehgion 
Psychologically, the abohtion of r^tant nationalism m Europe 
is the equivalent of the abohtion of head huntmg m Papua 
Our unagmary delegates are depriving the people of a great 
many opportumties for emotional excitement What alterna- 
tives do they propose to supply? This is a difficult problem, 
completely soluble, I imagme, only by an experimental process 
of trial, error, and retnal ‘Hate,’ as Dr Vergm has justly 
remarked, ‘pays a higher psychological dividend than can be 
obtamed from mtemational amity, sympathy, and co-operation ’ 
Benevolence is tepid, hatred and its complement, vamty, are 
stingmg hot and high-flavoured That is why National Sociahsm 
IS so much easier to popularize than the League of Nations It 
will be the task of the psychological engmeers to see how far 
co-operation can be combmed with socially harmless, but 
psychologically rewardmg, competitions and rivalry Rivalry, 
for example, m mdustry (The Russians have exploited this 
kind of friendly competition m the attempt to get more work 
out of their factory hands) Rivalry m sports Rivalry — 
but this, alas, would probably arouse not the smallest popular 
enthusiasm — saentific and artistic achievement The sub- 
stitutes for militant nationalism may be almost as exatmg as 
the things they replace Thus, at Constantmople, feehng at the 
chariot races ran so high that Greens and Blues were ready to 
kill one another by the thousand It is clear that the homoeo- 
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pathic remedy for militant nationalism can be made as fatal 
as the disease 

In the course of their labours, our delegates will be called 
upon to answer a number of very difficult questions Here are 
a few of them 

In what circumstances and by means of what techmque can 
you persuade people mto the plaad acceptance of prohibitions ? 
When and how can you condition them mto regardmg arti 
fiaal restramts as mevitable and 'natural' limitations of aU 
human life? 

Again, what sort of emotional compensations must be given 
m exchange for specific kmds of prohibition? And how much 
emotional exatement, how many orgies, do people need to keep 
them contented and m health? 

Fmally, can the benevolently mtelhgent ruler dispense 
altogether with collective hatred? Or is it a necessary and 
irreplaceable instrument for the weldmg of small societies mto 
greater wholes? 

To the first question our delegates would probably be unable 
to return a defimte answer They would observe that, as a 
matter of historical fact, the members of isolated and homo- 
geneous commumties have often been persuaded to accept the 
oddest and most arbitrary restramts as natural hmitations 
Members of heterogeneous commumties m frequent contact 
with foreigners tend to lose unquestionmg faith m the local 
mythology, and are therefore less amenable to the powerful 
instruments of persuasion provided by rehgion There is a 
sense m which modem soaety can say with M Valdry, ‘ la beitse 
n’est pas man fort ’ True, the mtrmsic and congemti stupidity 
of the majonty is as great as it ever was But it is a stupidity 
which has been educated m the ideas mvented by the relatively 
free mtelhgence of exceptional mdividuals The result of this 
education is that stupid people are now no longer able to swallow 
the sort of theology which their predecessors imquesbomngly 
accepted Umversal education has created an immense class 
of what I may call the New Stupid, hungenng for certamty, 
yet unable to fed it m the traditional myths and theu rationaliza- 
tions So urgent has been this need for certainty that m place 
of the dogmas of rehgion they have accepted (with what passion- 
ate gratitude 1) the pseudo-rehgious dogmas of nationalism 
These are more obviously false and mischievous than the dogmas 
of rehgion, but they possess, for the New Stupid, the enormous 
ment of bemg concerned, not with invisible, but with visible 
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entities Nationalism is not the theory of a God whom nobody 
has seen It is a theory of some actual country and its flesh- 
and-blood mhabitants The theory is demonstrably untrue, 
but that does not matter What matters to the New Stupid 
IS that the subject of the theory is real The New Stupidity is 
positivistic One of the tasks of our delegates will be the de- 
vismg of a mythology and a world-view which shall be as 
acceptable to the New Stupid as nationahsm and as beneficial 
as the best of the transcendental rehgions 

To the two questions m the second group no defimte answer 
can be given, except on the basis of a specific research. The 
balance-sheet of psychological equivalents has yet to be dra^vn 
up, nevertheless, a rather vague, but useful, generalization is 
possible Rulers can impose many prohibitions, provided that 
the people on whom they are imposed have been given sufficiently 
hvely and mterestmg orgies The problem, obviously, is to 
define ‘ sufficiently ’ But there is no one defimtion , for what is 
suffiaent for people m one set of circumstances is msuffiaent 
for people in another Thus, the orgy-system of the Central 
Americans, simple and unpretentious as it was, seems to have 
been qmte suffiaent for their needs The fact that they bore, 
almost without complaint, the enormous oppression of then 
rulers, is evidence that, psychologically, they were satisfied 
To-day we have a choice of diversions mcomparably wider than 
theirs Nevertheless, our elaborate orgy-system is probably 
msuffiaent for our needs Living as we do m an age of techno- 
logical progress, and therefore of mcessant change, we find that 
we cannot be amused except by novelties The traditional 
orgies which, without undergomg the smallest modification, 
refreshed our ancestors durmg long centunes of history, now 
seem to us mtolerably msipid Nothmg can be new enough for 
us Even the most excitmg and elaborate of our amusements 
cannot satisfy for long Nor is this the only reason for the 
insufficiency of our orgy-system The processions, dances, and 
even the sports of the Central Amencans were related to their 
mythology It was to do honour to St Joseph that one marched 
round the tovm \vith candles and a drum, one fought cocks or 
baited bulls to celebrate the Assumption of the Mother of God, 
one danced for St Francis or, on the sly, for the Feathered 
Scrjient of the old dispensation one did magic m the name of 
St Peter and got drunk because it was All Souls’ Day What 
was, and still is, true of Central Amenca used to be true until 
quite recent times, of Europe To-day all diversions have been 
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laicized This has happened partly as a result of the positi- 
vistic tendenaes of the New Stupidity, partly owing to the fact 
that all entertamments are in the hands of joint-stock companies, 
whose interest it is that people shall amuse themselves, not onlj' 
on mythologically significant occasions, but every day and all 
the time The result is that ‘ our laughter and our tears mean 
but themselves,’ and, meamng but themselves, mean cunously 
httle Hence the prodigious success of the entertainments 
organized by up-to-date mob leaders in the name of nationahsm 
Mussohm and Hitler have restored to the New Stupid some of the 
substantial pleasures enjoyed by the Old Stupidity Can these 
pleasures be restored m some other and less permaous name 
than that of collective hatred and vamty ? 

We have seen that people will put up with all lands of pro- 
hibitions, provided that they are given psychologically ‘ suffiaent’ 
compensations Granted quahtative suffiaency, what is the 
amount of emotional stimulation necessary for health? How 
many orgies — or rather, smce it is the minimum that interests us, 
how few — do human beings require? Only prolonged field-work 
would permit one to return a saentifically accurate ansiver At 
present, all one can say is that the appetite for emotional 
stimulation vanes greatly from mdividual to mdividual, and 
that populations at large seem to be able now to support ver> 
large doses of emotional exatement, now to content themselves 
with very small doses 

Some people have a very powerful appetite for emotional 
excitement — or else, which is perhaps the same thing, are cursed 
with an msensitiveness that only surgical methods can awake 
to feehng These, m a peaceable state, are apt to be a nuisance 
In the past, most of them could be counted on to destroy 
themselves by cnisadmg, duellmg, piracy, and, more recently, by 
exploiing and colomal adventuimg Unhappily, the last of 
these overseas outlets for violence are bemg closed — m some 
cases have been closed abeady Germany, for example, has no 
colomes as a safety-valve for her more feroaous young men 
Perhaps that is why Hitler found such a nch supply of them m 
the streets of Mumch and Berlm The Jeivs and the Com- 
munists are paymg for the annexation of Tanganyika and 
German South-West Africa For the Nazi gunmen they pro- 
vide, so to speak, a Colony m Every Home Among the Indians 
of Central Amenca, a good deal of what would otherwise have 
been dangerous political violence was probably absorbed m the 
domestic arcle, wives, children, and village delmquents nere 
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the ‘Jews/ the ‘Reds/ the ‘Coloured Races/ on whom they 
vented their native brutality and wreaked vengeance for the 
wrongs done them by their conquerors With us, wives and 
children are pretty effectively protected by the law, that im- 
memorial safety-valve is tightly screwed down Moreover, 
darkest Africa is rapidly ceasmg to be dark, and its mhabitants 
are beg innin g to be treated almost as though they were human 
bemgs — or, better, almost as though they were Our Dumb 
Friends Soon the violent mdividuals of even the impenalistic 
nations will have to look elsewhere for then: dangerous adven- 
tures and, lackmg real Hottentots to bully, will be forced to 
transform the more helpless of their unpopular neighbours mto 
artifiaal Hottentots (In this context, it is not the colour of a 
posterior that counts, it is its kickableness ) One of the nunor 
tasks of our conference will be to provide bom adventurers and 
natural slave-dnvers with harmless and unharmable black- 
amoor Ersatzes, with safe, humane, but satiufymg Putumayo- 
surrogates 

That commumties have flounshed for centunes without the 
stimuh of imhtant nationahsm is certam But the trouble is, 
that such peaceable societies (of whom the Old Empire Mayas 
seem to have been one) hved m circumstances very different 
from those of to-day and were composed of mdividuals, m whom 
consciousness had developed along other Imes than those by 
which the modem European mmd has advanced So far as 
we are concerned, they are Utopias, admirable but fimdament- 
ally irrelevant My own conviction is that, m this matter of 
emotional stimulation, quahty is strictly a function of quality. 
If routme is easy, comfortable, and secure, and if all the organized 
emotional stimulations are quahtatively satisfymg, then the 
number and vanety of orgies can safely be reduced Nationalism 
flounshes among the New Stupid of our contemporary world for 
two reasons first, because the common orgies of daily hfe are 
such poor quahty, and, second, because the routme, which is 
the complement and necessary background of such orgies, has 
been disturbed. This disturbance is due m large measure to the 
practical application of nationahsm to politics, and results m 
a state of mind that welcomes nationahsm for the sake of the 
exating distractions it creates and theoretically justifies The 
movement is, as usual, circular and viaous Routme and orgies 
Or, as the Romans preferred to put it, bread and circuses Still, 
as always, the universal demand Men cannot live by bread 
alone. But neither can they live only by circuses To some 
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extent, however, a shortage of bread can be made up for by a 
surfeit of circuses All the mob leaders of the post-War years 
have pursued the same pohcy they have organieed political 
circuses m order to distract people’s attention from their hunger 
and the prevailmg social uncertamty Unable to fill empty 
belhes with bread, they aim instead at fiUmg empty heads with 
flags and verbiage and brass bands and collective hystena 
The Nazis are prepanng, as I wnte, to hold a hundred and fifty 
thousand pohtical meetmgs m two months We may parody 
the words of the old song and ask 

WiU the hate that yoa 're so nch in 

Light a fire m the kitchen 

And the httle god of hate turn the spit spit, spit? 

Alas, he won’t, and one day the pubhc for whom these pohtical 
arcuses are so lavishly organized will grasp the distressmg truth 
and say, with Queen Victoria, ‘We are not amused ’ 

This bnngs us to a very mterestmg pomt The amount of 
emotional stunulation which a given soaety can tolerate vanes 
withm very wide limits There are times when the whole, or 
at any rate a large part of, the commumty will tolerate violent 
emotional stimulations and even dehberately seek them out 
Under the influence of this exatement, difficult tasks will be 
accomplished and heroic acts performed But after a certain 
time fatigue seems to set m, people cease to be moved by the 
old stimuh, cease even to wish to hve heroically, them highest 
ambition is a quiet life, well supphed with the creature comforts 
This fatigue, it should be noticed, need not be expenenced by 
the same people as ongmally cultivated the fatigumg emotions 
One generation fives an mtensely emotional life and the next 
generation is tired The commumty behaves as though it uere 
a hvmg organism, m which mdividuals play the part of cells 
It is the organism as a whole that feels fatigue, and this fatigue 
communicates itself to the new cells which, m the natural 
course of growth, replace those oriMally stimulated ‘The 
fathers have eaten a sour grape and the children’s teeth are set 
on edge ’ What is the mechamsm of this curious process? 
There is no reason to suppose that it is physiological The 
children are not bom tired, they become bred by psychological 
reaction to their parents’ enthusiasm But why do they react? 
Why are they not conditioned to share the enthusiasm? And 
■nhy IS It that when enthusiasms are not too violent there is no 
reaction, but acceptance on the part of the children ? 

*1935 
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To answer these questions with any preasion one would 
have to undertake a campaign of mtensive field-work and 
speaally directed historical research Lackmg precise data^ 
one can nsk a vague generalization and say that it is impossible 
so to condition people that they will permanently accept a 
state of things that imposes an unbearable stram on their 
psychology; and that where such an attempt is made, the 
reaction to conditiomng will ultimately be negative, not positive. 
The image of the social orgamsm once more imposes itself* the 
community is a creature that can survive only when its con- 
stituent parts are m a state of equihbnum Excessive stimula- 
tion has to be compensated by repose The stimulated cells 
are one set of mdividuals, the reposmg cells another Why 
and how do the individuals of the second generation realize 
that a negative reaction to parental conditioning is, socially 
speaking, necessary? It is impossible to guess But the fact 
remams that they apparently do realize it 

Periods of mtense general excitement never last very long 
The soaal organism does not seem to be able to tolerate more 
than about twenty years of abnormal agitation Thus, the 
thnllmg, heroic penod of the rehgious revival, set gomg by St 
Francis of Assisi, was over m less than a quarter of a century. 
The great animal that was Europe could not stand the stram of 
sitting up on its hmd legs and performmg pnmitive-Chnstian 
tricks Within a generation it had settled down once more to a 
comfortable doze Every violently exatmg rehgious or pohtical 
movement of history has run much the same course It will 
be interesting to see whether the revivalist enthusiasm worked 
up by Communists, Nazis, and Fasasts will last longer than the 
similar mass emotion aroused by the first Franascans True, 
the techmque of propaganda is much more effiaent now than 
it was in the Lliddle Ages St Francis had no prmtmg-press, 
no radio, no cmema, no loud-speakers Hitler, Stalin, and 
Mussolmi have them by the thousand -Nevertheless, it may 
be doubted whether they will really do better than St Francis 
An orchestra can make louder music than a smgle fiddle But 
if you are tired, and bored with dancmg, the orchestra will 
not set you capenng more effectively than the fiddle On 
the contrary, the very insistence of its appeal will anger you 
mto an obstinate refusal to make the smallest answenng 
gesture 

It should be the pohcy of every ruler never to allow the 
emotions of his subjects to be for any length of time systematic- 
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aUv over-stimulated Nor, if he is ivise, will he ever make use 
of emotional over - stimulation to carry out any ambitious, 
long-range plan of his own The finally negative reaction of 
the soaal orgamsm to such over-stimulation is likely to stultify 
the plan and may lead at the same time to a temporary lowcnng 
of the vitahty of the whole commumty, most undesirable and, 
m certam arcumstances, even dangerous The aim of the ruler 
should be to discover exactly the nght dose of bread and ar- 
cuses, and to adrmmster just that, no more and no less T\'here 
the dosage is correct, as it evidently was m Egypt, m Babyloma, 
m India, m Chma, a soaety can remam for centunes astonish- 
mgly stable, even under the stress of attack and actual conquest 
by ^en peoples 

Ours IS a world of rapidly changmg techmques, education has 
tmged our con^emtal stupidity with positivism, and we arc 
therefore impatient of faith m any kmd of mvisible transcen- 
dental entity In such a world and for such a people what is 
the perfect dose of bread and arcuses? It is hard mdeed to say 
But though perfection may be unattamable, it should be fairly 
easy to improve on the wildly mcoirect and dangerous practice 
of the present time The formula for permanent health is 
doubtless beyond us, but at least the temporary avoidance of 
sudden death is within our power 

We come now to the last of our questions Can hate be used 
for producmg unification? Or, rather, can unification be 
produced without using hatred? Carrera, the Indian chieftain, 
who ruled Guatemala from 1840 to i860, made his first entry 
mto the capital under a banner inscnbed with these words 
Vtva la rehgtdn y mucrte a los exiranjeros Uneducated, 
he knew by mother wit that the two most efiective instru- 
ments for umtmg men are a shared mythology and a shared 
hatred 

Carrera did not aim very high, he wanted, first of all, to unify 
the army of savage Indians under his command, and later, 
when he had aclueved dictatonal power, to consohdate Guate- 
mala, into a sovereign state His enemies, the Liberals of 
Salvador, were more ambitious They aspired to umte all 
of Central Amenca into a smglc federated repubhc A more 
considerable task than Carrera’s, for which they were eqmpped 
with less adequate instruments For, bemg educated anti- 
clencals, they could not exploit the unificatory mythology of 
a religion they regarded as pemiaous, and bemg behevers in 
progress, they could not preach hatred of the foreigners whose 
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capital and technical knowledge they hoped to use for the de- 
velopment of their country. Still, some sort of unifying hatred 
v/as urgently desirable, so an attempt was made to work up 
patnotic feeling against England, on the score that its govern- 
ment had ordered the occupation of the island of Roatun in the 
Gulf of Honduras and was secretly planning to annex the whole 
of Central Amenca. Unfortunately perhaps for Central Amen- 
can umty England was not planning to occupy the coun^ 
Had such an attempt actually been made, it is quite possible 
that the Five Republics might have been fused together by 
hatred of the common enemy 

Europe possesses no shared mythology, and it will obviously 
take some time to fabricate such an instrument of unification 
A shared hatred is also lacking, but could be worked up in next 
to no time There is a possibihty, for example, that dislike and 
fear of Hitlenan Germany may result in a movement towards 
the unification, or at least the rational co-operation, of the other 
national states If this were to happen we should have to bless 
the Nazis for bemg the umntentional benefactors of suffering 
humamty 

But hatred for a near neighbour easily becomes unplatonic 
Almost as effective as a unifier, shared loathing for people at a 
distance has this further ment' it need not involve the hater in 
any unpleasant practical consequences It may be that our 
delegates will think it worth while to unify Europe by means 
of hatred for Asia Such hatred would have excellent eco- 
nomic justification Combmmg efficiency -with a lower-than- 
European standard of hvmg, the Japanese can undersell us in 
every department, directly or mdirectly, they threaten to take 
the bread out of innumerable European mouths Nothmg 
would be easier than to work up hatred for these formidable 
rivals; and as they hve a very long way away, there is a 
chance that the hatred might remam, so far as most of us 
are concerned, relatively platonic — an excuse for collective 
orgies with no ‘mommg after’ of high explosives and 
mustard gas 

Orgies with no mommg after — paradisial vision ! But 
meanwhile the tariff walls are raised a httle higher and yet 
another embargo is placed on foreign goods, more bombers take 
the air, the new tanks do their forty miles an hour across the 
coimtryside, the heavy guns throw their shells still farther, the 
submarmes travel ever faster, the dye-works are yet better 
equipped to manufacture poison gas And the msamty is 
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To the ordinary Enghshman, how httle the aeroplane still 
means f He hves as though the Wnght brothers had never 
existed, moves and almost umnterruptedly has his bemg m a 
pre-Blenot world When he travels it is always by tram or car, 
over a network of rads and metalled roads The plane is for 
him superfluous, an unjustifiable and shghtly mconvenient 
luxury 

Profoundly different is the state of thmgs m Central America 
The plane has come and, quite suddenly, transformed an im- 
memorial mode of life There are hardly any railways in the 
Pive Repubhcs, and the roads are mostly mere bndle-patbs 
Over the greater part of the country one travelled, until very 
recently, as the Bntons travelled before the commg of Juhus 
Caesar Maudslay possessed but one advantage over the Old 
Empire Mayas, whose turned aties he explored — ^he had a horse 
to nde and pack-mules to carry his luggage In Maya times his 
beasts of burden and his mounts would all have been bipeds 
(Even under the Spamsh dispensation some people preferred the 
human beast of burden Stephens thus describes the mode of 
travel favoured by distmguished ecclesiastics m 1840 ‘He 
set off on the back of an Indian m a siUa, or chair with a high 
back and top to protect him from the sun Three other Indians 
followed as relay earners, and a noble mule for his rehef if he 
should become tired of the chair The Indian was bent almost 
double, but the candmgo was m high spints, smokmg his agar, 
and wavmg his hand till he was out of sight ’) 

Mules, porters, mud-tracks through the jungle Then, 
from one day to another, people were hurthng through space 
in tri-motored air-lmers A long, labonous epoch of history was 
suppressed, and without transition men passed from a neolithic 
techmque of transportation to the most advanced twentieth- 
century practice 

^Measured on the map, distances m Guatemala are absurdly 
small Measured by human effort and fatigue, they are enormous 
fen years ago, for example, it took you anythmg from twelve 
days to three weeks to travel from Guatemala City to Flores 
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in the north-eastern comer of the country You had to go down 
to Puerto Bamos on the Atlantic, take ship to Belize m Bntish 
Honduras, paddle up the Belize nver m a canoe for four, six, 
seven, even ten days — it depended on the amount of water 
that was coming down — and finish up with four or five days 
on a mule, ndmg through the jungles of Peten Now you step 
mto your plane at half-past ten and step out agam at Plores m 
comfortable tune for lunch 

By rail and what, by courtesy, we will call road, Copan is 
about four days from Guatemala City, by aeroplane, about an 
hour and a quarter Unfortunately there is, for pohtical reasons, 
no regular service between the two pomts Copan is a village 
just across the frontier m Honduras In the Five Repubhcs 
the local air services are all stnctly national, and Pan-Amencan 
Airways, which are responsible for the long-distance mtemational 
services, call only at the more important towns The gulf 
dividmg Copan from Guatemala City seemed therefore im- 
passable But an enterpnsmg acquamtance. Dr Hams, the 
Amencan biologist, had discovered that the journey could be 
made True, no pdot from Guatemala had ever landed at 
Copan, but it was reported to possess a flymg-field A plane 
could be chartered from the lo<»l company, and, armed with 
the necessary visas, vacanation certificates, flymg peimits, 
and what not, we could drop down mto the neighbourmg 
repubhc, look at the rums, and be back, if necessary, in time 
for lunch 

The theory of nationalism is one of the grandest labour- 
creating devices ever mvented To fly from jioint A to another 
pomt B a hundred miles away is, physically, a simple matter 
But if the two pomts he on opposite sides of a national boundary, 
how difficult the busmess at once becomes! The theory of 
nationalism makes it necessary for each state to create huge, 
expensive organizations, whose fimction is, first to pre\ ent and 
then, at a pnee and under absurd conditions, to allow, the 
performance of such physically simple acts as flying from A to 
B And how much time and trouble must be wasted by inno- 
cent individuals in arcum^cnting the obstacles i hich arc so 
carefully put in their way! A mitigation of nationalism would 
save the world milhons of hours of wasted time and an mcal- 
culable expense of spint, physical energy, and money 
To the rare trai oilers who \nsit these far-away countnes of 
Central America, the resident diplomats show a boundless 
kindness Mr Lee, the Bntish consul and actmg minister. 
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wrote me a letter of recommendation so glowing that^ when at 
last I found the Honduranean mimster^ he gave me all the 
necessary visas at once and — ^what I thought uncommonly 
handsome — ^free of all charge I was grateful; and would have 
been a good deal more grateful if I had not had to make about 
four bhstermgly hot journeys to his legation before finding him 
at home Meanwhile, the officials of the aeroplane company 
had not been idle Through the Guatemalan Foreign Office 
they had approached the Honduranean Foreign Office at Tegu- 
cigalpa, the Honduranean Foreign Office had communicated 
with the Honduranean Ministry of War, and after due considera- 
tion it had been deaded that the safety of the state would not 
be seriously imperilled by our visit to Copan Telegraphically, 
we were authorized to go The arranging of our httle tnp had 
consumed about six man-hours of valuable official time and 
about as many of (I flatter myself) still more valuable unoffiaal 
time 

The sun had just nsen when we took off from the air-port of 
Guatemala We climbed mto a flawless sky, but down m the 
valleys the mist lay impenetrably white There was sunhght 
only above four thousand feet The mountains were islands, 
and here and there the cone of a volcano rose like Stromboli 
from the level expanse of that shmmg sea We flew on. The 
valley of the Motagua wound away beneath us, a fjord between 
mountams. In the mtenmnable and meamngless wilderness 
of peaks and barrancas and volcanoes, it was the only clear and 
significant geographical feature. 

Time passed, we were approaching our destination. Some- 
where below us lay the ruins But where? Which of these 
narrow rivers of white mist was the valley of Copan? There 
was nothmg for it but to go down and look Three times our 
pilot swooped down out of the blue — ^two thousand feet of steep 
and sickenmg descent — down into the fog between the closely 
crowdmg mountams But there was nothmg to be seen and 
after the third attempt he turned back Twenty mmutes away, 
in Guatemalan territory, was the landmg-field of Esqmpulas — 
a plateau lymg high enough to be free of mist We landed. 
In an hour the sun would have scoured the lowest valleys and 
we could start agam 

Esquipulas is the home of a Black Christ of such extra- 
ordmary sanctity that every January pilgmns came, and still 
come, from enormous distances to worship at his shrme It 
seems that in the eyes of all the aboriginal Amencan races, black 
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IS traditionally a sacred colour, so that what draws the wor- 
shippers from as far as Mexico m the north, and as Ecuador 
m the south, and even as Peru, is probably less the sainthness 
of the histone Jesus than the magical sootmess of his image 
With us, black is symboheal only of gnef The black uniform 
of our clergy is a kmd of chrome mourning that is meant, 
I suppose, to testify to the essential sinnix of their official 
character It has no magical significance, for on all ceremomal 
occasions it is discarded for a praymg costume of white hnen, 
or of cloth of gold, or of gaudily embroidered silk But though 
black IS not with us a sacred colour, black images of exceedmg 
hohness are none the less fairly common m Europe The reason, 
I suspect, IS that such statues have a somewhat sinister appear- 
ance (The Holy Face of Lucca is very nearly black and, with 
Its ghttermg jewelled eyes, is one of the strangest and most 
temfym^ sculptures ever made ^ In Otto’s termmology, black 
idols are mtnnncally more ‘nummous ’ than white Nummosity 
is m mverse ratio to lummosity 
Most regrettably we were unable to see the image The 
village of Esqmpulas stands some two or three miles from the 
landmg-field, and to have walked there and back would have 
taken too long Our pilot was anxious to reach Copan as soon 
as possible, so that we could get avray agam before the after- 
noon wmd sprang up and made startmg difficult We had to 
content ourselves with a distant bud’s-eye view of the huge 
white church, towermg high above the almost mvisible huts 
of Its attendant village, a landmark m the wilderness 
An hour passed, the sun was already high in the sky and very 
hot We chmbed mto the plane agam and started off The 
mist had ah melted away and, in a little while, there below us, 
clear as a map, was the valley of Copan, narrow between hills, 
with its village, its fields of dust-coloured stubble, its windmg 
nver, its tree-grown Maya acropobs rising sheer m a great wall 
from the water’s edge We came spiralhng down A small 
bald patch not far from the rums was evidently the landing-field 
A herd of cows scattered in hystcncal agitation ns we descended 
Avoiding these animals as best he could, and stcenng clear of 
the larger of the numerous rocks with which the air-port was 
strewn, our pilot, who was fortunately a most skilful flyer, 
brought us safely to land We stepped out and, accompanied 
by some small boys who offered to be our guides, walked off 
to sec the rums Our pilot took the road to the vnlinge, the 
local authonlics would be anxious, he knew, to pro\e their 
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importance by lengtlnly examining his papers If he did not 
indulge them, they might turn savage. 

Time and its allies in destruction, vegetation and v eathcr, play 
curious tncks on the works of man A city left to their tender 
mercies is generally destroyed as an architectural and engineer- 
ing whole, but spared in its decorative details The great 
masses of masonry are buned and disrupted; tend, if the vege- 
tation is strong, to vanish altogether, dissolved into their com- 
ponent parts, the statues, the reliefs, the fragile pots, and jewels 
survive, very often, almost intact At Copan, for example, a 
few mounds covered with trees, a wall here and there, some 
rubbish heaps of tumbled stones, are all that remain of the great 
complex of pyramids, of platforms, of walls and terraces, of 
sunken courtyards, which once occupied the site Buried and, 
under the mould, dismtegrated by the thrusting roots of the 
tropical vegetation, a sacred city of pure geometneal forms 
once stood here Its sharp-edged planes of hewm stone, of 
white or painted stucco, shone smooth, like the surfaces of a 
crystal, in the perpendicular sunlight But toiling up and down 
through the scrub, among the fallen stones, I found it all but 
impossible to reconstruct in my imagination the ilayas’ huge 
embodiment of a mathematician’s dream I had read the 
writings of the archaeologists and knew what sort of monument 
had been raised at Copan But these almost shapeless 
barrows supplied my fancy with no visible foundations on 
which to rebuild the Mayas’ prodigious works Only the plastic 
decorations with which their mountains of sohd geometry had 
been madentally trimmed were stdl there, m unequivocal 
existence, before my eyes The whole had gone, but a few of 
the ornamental parts remamed In a maize-field at the foot 
of the wooded mounds — the mounds were the acropolis and 
prmcipal pyramid, the maize-field had been a great forum — 
stood a group of magmficent stelae, flondly carved m such deep 
rehef that the stone was sometimes pierced from side to side. 
Usmg neohthic tools, the Maya sculptors had displayed an 
almost contemptuous mastery of their matenal, they had 
treated their twenty-foot monohths as a Chmese craftsman 
might treat a piece of ivory. One is left bewildered by the 
spectacle of so much technical accomphshment displayed by 
people havmg such madequate technic^ resources 
The stelae are not Copan’s only monuments Scrambhng 
among the rums, we found an astomshmg wealth of carved 
stones Here was a great cubic skull-symbol, its eye sockets 
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glaring, its teeth deep in the grass and weeds, here, at the base 
of a broken wall, a dado of small death’s-heads in low reh'ef, 
here the famous altar -mth its fneze of fantastically adorned 
astronomer-pnests m saentific conference, here, carved in the 
round, a giant’s head, grotesquely open-mouthed, here a pair 
of statues, broken, but still violently ahve The finest spea- 
mens of sculpture in the round are no longer at Copan I saw 
nothing to compare m grace, m plastic subtlety, m emotional 
expressiveness, with the torso of the maize god at the Bntish 
Jluseum, or with the lovely head of the same god now at Boston 
1 hese two pieces and certain others m American museums, are 
stylistically so close to one another that one is tempted to think 
of them as the works of a smgle sculptor of outstandmg abihty 
Of the other carvmgs m the round still at Copan, none exhibited 
the land of approach to reality exemplified m these extraordmary 
statues The beauty of most Mayan sculpture is felt by us to be 
profoundly, mcoramensurably ahen But with this particular 
group of carvmgs from Copan one feels suddenly at home, on 
farruhar emotional ground The mmd of the man, or men, who 
made them seems to have been gifted with the same kind of 
sensibdities as ours Now that these works have been taken 
away, the European visitor to Copan enjoys no such comforting 
conviction He looks at the astomshmg works around him, but 
looks at them from across a gulf, they exist m a umverse of 
sentiment and discourse that is not his umverse Those colossal 
skulls, for example — ^they have nothmg to do with the macabre 
of our later middle ages, or the flond horrors of baroque 
sepulchral art 

The flesh is brocklo the fiend is slee 
Timor moriis conturbai me 

So wailed our ancestors But I doubt if the !Mayas were saying 
anythmg of the kmd In these great cubic monohths, adorned 
(with what an unerrmg sense of the significantly decorative 
eSect 1) with eye sockets, nose hole, teeth, one finds no trace of 
our European lament for transience, our personal terror of 
extinction and decay One finds — what? Confronted by the 
extraordmary objects themselves one can only ask the question, 
not hope to answer it It is impossible to know by personal 
expenence what the people who made such thmgs felt and 
thought Each hfe has its own pnvate logic, and the logics 
of all the hves of people hvmg at a given time, under a given 
cultural dispensation, have at some pomt, a certam resemblance 
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among themselvc';. The ?vlnyns' lifc-logjc \sas nnl the M 
ours The admiration %vith tvhich we look at thtir ^•.ork'^ of art 
is tinged ^\lth a speculative incomprehension. What were they 
really up to? Quun sale? 

We came back from the rums to find the entire population of 
Copan clustered round our aeroplane, like a croud of Breughel s 
peasants round a crucifiMon Some ucrc standing, some, uith 
the air of people v-’ho had come out for a long <ln>’s pleasure, 
were sitting m the shade of our uongs and picnicking. They 
uere a villainous set of men and uomcn; not Indian, but Ioa 
laiino, squalid and dirty as only a povert> -stneken half-caste, 
with a touch of white blood and a sense of supenonty to all the 
traditional decencies of the infenor race, can be dirty and 
squalid Before the door of the cabin stood half a dozen 
ruffians, looking like the Second Murderers of Elizabethan drama, 
and armed with genuinely antique muskets of the Amencan 
Civil War pattern The local police We were cnminals 
It was, of course, our old fnend nationalism at work once 
more, creatmg labour and discomfort wnth a punctual fidelity — 
creating also, it must be admitted, a great deal of gratuitous 
amusement for the inhabitants of Copan Our licence to land 
at Copan had been issued by the central authonties in Tegu- 
agalpa But the central authorities had omitted to tell the 
local authonties of what they had done; so that when we 
dropped out of the blue, our arrival must have had, for the 
alcalde of Copan and the General m charge of the department 
to whom he had immediately telegraphed, all the exciting 
charactenstics of an unprovoked outrage, a wanton piece of 
Guatemalan sabre-rattling *Aux armes, citoycns! formez vos 
baiaiUonsI’ The Copanese had responded manfully to the call 
Those Second Murderers, wnth their muskets, offensively 
refusmg to allow us to sit m the cabm of our own aeroplane, 
were ammated, I am sure, by the purest patnotism 

The hours passed ; it grew hotter and hotter Our pilot had 
telegraphed to Guatemala; but goodness only knew how long 
it would take for the telegram to produce any effect m Copan 
I began to wonder uncornfortably whether we should have to 
spend the mght behind the bars of the local pnson, in intimate 
companionship with the local bugs, ticks, hce, and fleas But 
happily, half-way through the afternoon, dehverance came 
On the receipt of our telegram the aeroplane company had 
appealed to the Guatemalan Foreign Office, and the Guate- 
malan Foreign Office, justly indignant, had telegraphed to 
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Teguagalpa, and Teguagalpa had telegraphed to the General 
at the head of the department, and the General had telegraphed 
to the alcalde of Copan There was nothmg for it but to let 
us go With obvious reluctance the Copanese prepared to 
obey the orders from above But, as though he could not 
bear to be depnved so soon of the exquisite pleasure of bemg 
offensive to his betters, the young man m charge of the Second 
Murderers insisted on havmg yet one more look at our passports, 
and kept them a quarter of an hour, while he copied down all 
the names he could find, from our own to those of the Foreign 
Secretanes by whom the passports had been issued Then, 
when there was really nothing more he could do to annoy us, 
he called away his men We chmbed mto the cabin, the pdot 
started up his engmes and, after having paid — the final outrage 
— fifteen dollars for the use of the landmg-field, and a dollar a 
head for the pnvdege of photographing the rums, shut the door 
behind us and prepared to take off 
A field not more than three hundred yards long, strewn with 
rocks and infested with cows, at the end of it a nver, with 
mountains nsmg steeply from the farther bank Ignorance 
is bhss , but even I could see that this was not the ideal takmg- 
off place for an aeroplane Our pilot, however, knew his job 
superbly well, and the plane was powerfully engmed We left 
the stony field m an astomshmgly short space of time, wheeled 
round to avoid the nsmg ground beyond the nver, and, cork- 
screwing up, were soon m the open sky a thousand feet above 
the mountams Little more than an hour later we were m 
Guatemala 

‘They told me,’ said the pilot, as we walked towards the 
waitmg car, ‘that this was the second ship that ever landed at 
Copan ’ He paused to hght a cigarette ‘Well, so far as I ’m 
concerned,’ he went on, ‘it ’s the last ’ 


Copan IS one vast monument to the Mayas’ extraordmary 
preoccupation with time Each stela marks the close of one 
of the shorter of the chronological penods, m terms of which 
they reckoned their position m endless duration — the close of a 
Katun of 7,200 days or, more often, of a half- or quarter-Katun 
The temples, the pyramids, the stairways were erected and then 
enlarged to celebrate the lapse of other sigmficant spans of 
time Of the hieroglyphs carved on monohth and staircase 
wall, those that can still be read are but the elaborate record 
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of dates, and of the rest many, if decipherable, would probably 
refer to astronomical occurrences, such as eclipses and the 
conjunctions of planets Time was evidently at the very heart 
of the Maya religion To grasp time intellectually seems to 
have been the first duty of the initiated few The uneducated 
masses could only passively accept the results of the priestly 
labours. It v.as their simple and exciting duty to rejoice in 
ceremonial umson when propitious seasons came round, to 
lament durmg the unlucky days, to express their terror at the 
critical close of some mystenously significant penod, to perform 
propitiatory ntes agamst the coming of the predicted echpse 
Their relations wath time were fundamentally emotional , those 
of the priests, mtellectual. 

At a certain level of consaousness, time inevitably becomes 
a preoccupation Men are aware of the flux and of themselves 
within It They may see themselves at rest in the current, at 
rest but doomed unceasmgly to draw the potential into the 
actual, to go on drawing it until at last they draw the potentiahty 
of death and, with its actuahzation, can draw" no more Or 
else, in their imagmation, they are bemg swept along on the 
kmfe-edge of the present, betw'een an unknowable future and 
a less and less known past, headlong towards a certam catas- 
trophe The first was the medieval conception of time, the 
second is Galileo’s, Newton’s, and (except m the mathematician’s 
study) ours. Both conceptions are equally depressmg Indeed, 
any possible conception of tune must be depressmg For any 
possible conception of time entails the recogmtion and intimate 
realization of the flux of perpetual penshmg, and to be made 
aware of the flux — ^the flux in relation to one’s owm being, worse, 
as a treacherous and destructive element of that being — is 
mtolerable. Regular, one, undifferentiated, time goes slidmg 
on beneath and through all hfe, beneath and through its various 
pams^ and pleasures, its boredoms and enhghtenments, and 
seemingly timeless ecstasies — always the same mysterious dark 
lapse into nothmg The realization of it is, I repeat, intolerable 
Not to be borne 

And, in fact, men refuse to bear it Their method of escape 
is simple and consists in taking aw"ay from time the quahties 
they find unbearable and m givmg it other quahties of a, less 
distressmg land. 

The endless contmmty of time is appalhng, arbitrarily, 
therefore, men parcel up the flux into sections It is always 
and everyi'.here horribly the same, they impose imagmary 
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diSerentiations and plant little landmarks of their own devising 
The current flows implacably on, forthnght and irreversible, 
m their imagination, they distort it mto a arcular or at least a 
spiral movement with penodical returns to an identity Time 
IS unbearable To make it bearable, men transform it mto 
somethmg that is not time, somethmg that has the quahties 
of space For we feel at home m space — at any rate, in the 
comfortable httle space that belongs to this planet and in which 
we have our daily bemg But m time, in the undifferentiated 
flux of perpetual penshmg, we can never feel at home Time 
therefore must be transformed, so far as our capacities for 
make-beheve will allow of it, mto space 

How shall time be spatiahzed? Nature gives the first hint 
The heavenly bodies march about the skj , and their marchmg 
IS time made visible The seasons recur, mght and day recur, 
hunger and desire and sleep recur It seems natural, therefore, 
to conceive of time as a senes of circles — little round day, large 
round month, huge round year On this natural system of 
spatialization men have grafted all lands of arbitrary systems 
of their own The nm of the year is studded with penodical 
festivals which serve to break up and differentiate the flux — 
to emphasire, by their regular recurrence, the essentially arcular 
nature of the movement of spatiahzed time 

But this IS not all Between the round day and the round 
month they have slipped an mtermediate round, the week, 
varying m size, at different times and m different places, from a 
circle three days m circumference to one of eight or ten Some- 
times circles are mserted between month and year The Mayas, 
for example, had a sacred ‘year’ of two hundred and sixty days, 
which went round and round in independence of the solar year 
Similarly the Christians and the Moslems preserve withm the 
solar framework a sacred lunar year, m terms of which Easter 
and Ramadan are dated 

The solar year is the largest of the natural circles But man, 
bemg a long-lived animal, with an imagination capable of 
concavmg enormous durations, requires larger umts In a 
long pcnod of time a year smks mto msigmficance, becomes a 
mere dot, and finally vamshes out of consaousness, so that tune 
IS once more realized as a continuous and undifferentiated flux 
Larger umts have to be mvented, in order that itmay be possible 
to think of vast durations as composed of space-like fragments, 
of successive arcles spimllmg round a recogmzablc identity 
By way of illustration I wall ate only a few Central Amencan 
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examples Thus, the Mayas and the Aztecs had a sacred fifty- 
two-year penod, the conclusion of which was regarded as a 
potential world-ending and had to be celebrated with the most 
elaborate ritual When reckoning dates, the Mayas ordinanly 
made use of a cycle of 144,000 days. It is probable that they 
also employed larger units — a Great-Cycle of 2,880,000 days, 
perhaps a Great-Great-Cycle of 57,600,000 days, and even, as 
Professor Morley thinks, a Great-Great-Great-Great-Cycle of 
more than 1,800,000,000 days. This last is an astonishingly 
large unit, and its use would mdicate that the Mayas had an 
imagmative grasp of duration unparalleled until modem times 
Indefimtely long durations can be reduced to somethmg space- 
hke only by the use of very large umts. Many peoples — and 
among them very mtelhgent peoples like the Greeks — seem never 
to have been obsessed by the thought of indefinite duration, 
and therefore never to have felt the need for large time umts, 
or mdeed for any elaborately space-hke calendanal constmction 
whatsoever. Greek chronology before the time of Eratosthenes 
m the third century b c is absurdly inadequate, and the primitive 
mgenuousness of the Greek conception of time is well illustrated 
by the story that Herodotus tells of Hecataeus, the lustonan 
Discoursmg of his ancestry to the pnests of Thebes m Egypt, 
Hecataeus ‘ traced his descent to a god in the person of his six- 
teenth ancestor’; whereupon the pnests ‘did to him exactly as 
they afterwards did to me, though I made no boast of my farruly. 
They took me mto the inner sanctuary . . and showed me a 
multitude of colossal statues m wood . . the custom bemg for 
every high pnest durmg his lifetime to set up his statue in the 
temple . Their colossal figures were each, they said, a 
Piromis, bom of a Piromis, and the number of them was three 
hundred and forty-five ’ People who could imagme that the 
essential quahty of existence could be radically changed withm 
sixteen generations can never have been senously bothered with 
the^ homble idea of mdefimte duration The Greeks were, of 
course, acutely aware of short-term duration and bewailed the 
transience of youth, pleasure, life itself, with a rare eloquence 
Like every one else, they felt the need to turn this short-term 
duration mto the comfortmg likeness of space To this end they 
employed the usual recurrent umts, both natural and arbitrary, 
within the year, and encrusted the circle of the year itself with 
the usual festivals Of larger umts they also possessed a few — 
but almost all of very modest proportions, four-year Olympiads, 
mne-year renewals of Spartan kingship, the eight-year period 
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which the lunar was adjusted to the solar calendar — and 
so on Meton’s ‘Great Year' of nineteen solar years and Hip- 
parchus’s 304-year penod w ere never generally accepted as units 
of time As for the enormous tune umts employed by the Jfayas, 
no Greek even dreamt of using such things For the good reason, 
I imagine, that none, as it happened, had ever urgently felt the 
need of spatializing indefinite duration ^Vhat causes a people, 
or at any rate the thinking part of a people, to become as acutely 
time-consaous as the pnestly mathematicians of the Maya Old 
Empire? Not geography, not economics, not a high average of 
general intelligence Rather a senes of personal accidents A 
man is bom to whom, for whatever reason, time is an obsession 
It also happens that he possesses the kind of abilities which 
enable him to solve his problem — the problem of the intellectual 
mastery and transformation of time — in comprehensible quanti- 
tative terms Furthermore, as luck will have it, he is in a 
position to influence his fellows, to find colleagues, to make 
disciples A tradition is formed, a techmque and an intellectual 
disapline perfected , it becomes ‘ natural ’ for succeeding thinkers 
to turn their attention to tune and the processes of spatializing 
It in terms of mathematics But where the suitable philoso- 
phical tradition has never been estabhshed, and where no 
techmque for thmkmg effectively about tune exists, it is equally 
‘natural’ that even qmte accomplished philosophers and 
mathematiaans should ignore the subject. 

Tune can be spatialized m other terms than those of mathe- 
matics There are artistic techmques for differentiating the 
undifferentiated, for parcelhng up the contmuous flux, for bend- 
mg an irreversible current mto the semblance of a circle There 
IS also a rehgious techmque for abohshing tune m favour of an 
eternal present Nor must we forget those biological and soaal 
devices for d ullin g men’s awareness of the flux — ^habit and its 
social equivalent, routine 

Habit and routine are artifiaal cucular movements super- 
imposed on the natural circles of our physiological functiomng 
Thus, there are natural arcles of eating, sleepmg, excretion, and 
so forth, and, mtersecting them, the aides of our ‘second 
nature’ — arcles of work, cudes of habitual thought, aides 
of conditioned feehng, aides of automatically repeated gestures 

Habit and routine are m part or wholly subliminal, the arts, 
on the contrary, are activities of full consaousness Music, 
poetry, and the dance provide methods for spatiahzmg tune on 
the highest plane of awareness The basic matenal is m each 
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case time, which is taken raw, so to speak, as mere duration, 
and transformed, by means of rhythm and repetition, into a 
pattern composed of qualitatively different parts and involvmg 
circular returns to an identity For as long as it takes the music 
to be played, the poem to be read, the dance to be trodden out, 
the transmutation of time mto space is as complete as it is 
possible, m the nature of thmgs, for such a transmutation to be 
And the effect is m some degree an endurmg one A mind 
impregnated with music will always tend to impose a pattern 
on the temporal flux 

Rehgion makes use of every possible device for rendenng 
duration humanly acceptable It takes the calendar and, by 
means of its feasts and ceremomals, gives it an emotional as well 
as an intellectual significance It exploits the time-transmutmg 
arts of music, poetry, and the dance. And finally it mculcates a 
philosophy, disparaging time m favour of eternity and, along 
with the philosophy, a practical technique for directly expen- 
enang eternity Of time and eternity, Henry Vaughan wrote 
that 

I saw Eternity the other night. 

Like a great Ring of pure and endless light. 

All calm as it was bright, 

And round beneath it. Tune in hours, days, years 
Driven by the spheres. 

Like a vast shadow moved, in which the world 
And all her tram were hurled 

For all Its beauty, the imagery is inappropnate Eternity is an 
everlastmg present It is duration spatialized, not as a ring, 
but as a glowing pomt Moreover, the tune that Vaughan 
perceived ‘ moving round hke a vast shadow ’ was not real tune 
(for real time is an irreversible current for ever streammg in 
one direction) , it was the acceptably spatialized, circular duration 
of the calendar-makers Vaughan makes the mistake of speak- 
mg too well of tune and not well enough of etermty. 

That^ time is somehow an illusion and etermty the only 
reality is a doctrine common to most of the great philosophical 
systems of Indian and European antiqmty. But even if true — 
and personally I should hke it to be true — ^the doctrme is not 
very eflScacious agamst the obsessive consaousness of duration 
For an illusion which is shared by all hvmg beings, at any rate 
on our planet, is for all practical purposes mdistmguishable 
from a reality This bemg so, all the major rehgions have 
supplemented then theoretical disparagements of time with 
technical education in the art of escapmg from time Christianity, 
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Islam, Buddhism, Hinduism, Taoism — all have their systems of 
mental and physical gymnastics for the production of ecstasy, 
wluch IS the present expenence of eternity In the mind of the 
chronologist, the musician, the common creature of habit and 
routine, time has been transformed, by a vancty of different 
processes, mto the likeness of a arclc The mysbc goes one 
further and contracts the arcle to a point The whole of exist- 
ence IS reduced for him to here, now Time has been spatialized 
to Its extreme limit But, alas, when he emerges from his 
ecstasy, he finds the current still flowmg — reahzes that it has 
been floinng even while he imagined that he had altogether 
abohshed it The flux may be an illusion, but it is an illusion 
always and unescapably there 

From Beyond the Mexiqde Bay (1934) 






TIBET 


III moments of complete despair, when it seems that aU is for the 
worst m the worst of all possible worlds, it is cheermg to discover 
that there are places where stupidity reigns even more despoti- 
cally than m Western Europe, where civilization is based on 
prmaples even more fantastically unreasonable Recent ex- 
penence has shown me that the depression mto which the 
Peace, Mr Churchill, the state of contemporary hterature, have 
conspired to plunge the mmd, can be sensibly reheved by a study, 
even superficial, of the manners and customs of Tibet The 
spectacle of an anaent and elaborate avihzation of which almost 
no detail is not entirely idiotic ism the highest degree comforting 
and refreshmg It fills us with hopes of the ultimate success of 
our own avihzation, it restores our wavermg self-satisfaction m 
bemg atizens of mdustnahzed Europe Compared with Tibet, 
we are prodigious Let us cherish the comparison 
My informant about Tibetan avihzation is a cer tain Japanese 
monk of the name of Kawaguchi, who spent three years m libet 
at the begmnmg of the present century His account of the 
expenence has been translated mto English, and published, with 
the title Three Years in Tibet, by the Theosophical Soaety It 
is one of the great travel books of the world, and, so far as I am 
aware, the most mterestmg book on Tibet that exists Kiawa- 
guchi enjoyed opportunities m Tibet which no European traveller 
could possibly have had He attended the Umversity of Lhasa, 
he enjoyed the acquamtance of the Dalai Lama himself, he was 
mtimate with one of the four Ministers of Pinance, he was the 
fnend of lama and layman, of aU sorts and conditions of Tibetans, 
from the highest class to the lowest — the despicable caste of 
smiths and butchers He knew his Tibet mtimately, for those 
three years, indeed, he was for all practical purposes a Tibetan 
This is somethmg which no European explorer can claim, and it 
is this which gives Kawaguchi’s book its umque mterest 
The Japanese, like people of every other nationality except 
the Chmese, are not permitted to enter Tibet Hr Kawaguchi 
did not allow this to stand m the way of his pious mission — for 
his purpose m visitmg Tibet was to mvestigatc the Buddhist 
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wntings and traditions of the place. He made his v, ay to India, 
and in a long stay at Darjeelmg familiarized himself with the 
Tibetan language He then set out to walk across the Hima- 
layas Not daring to affront the stnctly guarded gates v/hich 
bar the direct route to Lhasa, he penetrated Tibet at its south- 
western comer, underwent prodigious hardships in an unin- 
habited desert eighteen thousand feet above sea-level, visited the 
holy lake of Manosarovara, and finally, after astonishing adven- 
tures, arrived m Lhasa Here he hved for nearly three years, 
passing himself off as a Chinaman. At the end of that time his 
secret leaked out, and he was obhged to accelerate his departure 
for India So much for Kawaguchi himself, though I should have 
liked to say more of him, for a more charming and sympathetic 
character never revealed himself in a book. 

Tibet is so full of fantastic low comedy that one hardly knows 
where to begm a catalogue of its absurdities Shall we start 
with the Tibetans’ highly organized service of tramed nurses, 
whose sole duty it is to prevent their patients from gomg to 
sleep ? Or with the Dalai Lama’s chief source of income — the sale 
of pills made of dung, at, literally, a guinea a box ? Or with the 
Tibetan custom of never washing from the moment of birth, 
when, however, they are plentifully anomted with melted 
butter, to the moment of death? And then there is the Uni- 
versity of Lhasa, which an emment Cambndge philosopher has 
compared with the University of Oxford — somewfrat unjustly, 
perhaps; but let that pass At the Umversity of Lhasa the 
student is instructed in logic and philosophy; every year of his 
stay he has to leam by heart from one to five or six hundred 
pages of holy texts He is also taught mathematics, but m 
Tibet this art is not earned farther than subtraction. It takes 
twenty years to get a degree at the Umversity of Lhasa — 
twenty years, and then most of the candidates are ploughed. 
To obtain a supenor Ph D. degree, entithng one to become a 
really holy and emment lama, forty years of appheation to 
study and to virtue are required But it is useless to try to 
make a catalogue of the dehghts of Tibet There are too many 
of them for mention in this small space One can do no more 
than glance at a few of the brighter spots m the system. 

There is much to be said for the Tibetan system of taxation 
The Government requires a considerable revenue; for enormous 
sums have to be spent m keeping perpetually burning m the 
prmapal Buddhist cathedral of Lhasa an mnumerable army of 
lamps, which may not be fed with anythmg cheaper than 
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clanfied yak butter This is the heaviest item of eitpenditure 
But a great deal of money also goes to supportmg the Tibetan 
clergy, who must number at least a sixth of the total population. 
The money is raised by a poll tax, paid in kind, the amount 
of which, 6xed by anaent tradition, may, theoretically, never 
be altered Theoretically only, for the Tibetan Government 
employs m the collection of taxes no fewer than twenty different 
standards of weight and thirty-six different standards of measure 
The pound may weigh anythmg from half to a pound and a half, 
and the same with the units of measure It is thus possible to 
calculate with extraordmary mcety, accordmg to the standard 
of weight and measure m which your tax is assessed, where 
precisely you stand m the Government’s favour If you are a 
notonously bad character, or even if you are innocent, hut hve 
m a bad district, your tax will have to be paid m measures of 
the largest size If you are virtuous, or, better, if you are nch, 
of good family and hten -pensant, then you will pay by weights 
which are only half the nominal weight For those whom the 
Government neither hates nor loves, but regards with more or 
less contempt or tolerance, there are the thirty-four mterverung 
degrees 

Kawaguchi’s final judgment of the Tibetans, after three years’ 
mtimate acquamtance with them, is not a flattermg one 

The Tibetans are characterized by four senons defects these being 
filthiness superstition unnatural customs (such as polyandry), and 
unnatural art I should be sorely perplexed if I were asked to 
name their redeenung pomts, but if I had to do so I should mention 
first of all the fine climate m the vicinity of Lhasa and Shlgatze their 
sonorous and refreshmg voices in reading the Text the animated 
style of their catechisms and their ancient art 

Certainly a bad lot of vices, but then the Tibetan virtues are 
not hghtly to be set aside We English possess none of them 
our chmate is abommable, our method of readmg the holy texts 
IS painful in the extreme, our catechisms, at least m my young 
days, were far from animated, and our anaent art is very 
mdifferent stuff But still, m spite of these defects, in spite of 
Mr Churchill and the state of contemporary hterature, we can 
still look at the Tibetans and feel reassured 

From On the Margin (1923) 
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THE SUBSTITUTES FOR RELIGION 


The Unchanging Foundations 

The horses and bisons on the walls of the palaeohthic cave-man’s 
dweUmg might have been pamted by an artist of the twentieth 
century — ^that is^ if there were i^ny contemporary artists with 
suffiaent talent to pamt them The earhest survivmg htera- 
tures am still entirely comprehensible And though the earhest 
philosophies and rehgions may seem mtellectually very remote 
from ourselves, we feel, none the less, that the emotions and 
intmtions to w^ch they give rational, or pseudo-rational, 
expression are recognizably akm to our oym Rationalizations 
change, and with them the rules of conduct based upon rataonal- 
iza,tions But what is rationalized does not change At most 
a latent power is developed, the potential is made actual, a 
technique is discovered for realizing and exploitmg faculties 
hitherto useless and unrealized In their hkenesses and un- 
hkenesses the men of to-day resemble the men oi the past 
There were mtroveyts and, extroverts m the tune of Homer, 
mtellectuals and mtintives, visualizers and non-visuahzers, just 
as there are now And m all probabihty the relative numbers 
of mdmduals belongmg to the vanous types have remained 
more or less constant throughout history Neither the heredi- 
tary differences between men, nor the similarities, have greatly 
varied What has varied has been the vehicles of thought 
and action by means of which the hereditarily constant 
differences and similarities have been expressed. The form of 
institutions and philosoplues may change, but the substance 
that underhes them remains mdestructible, because the nature 
of humamty remains unaltered 


The Decay oe Religion 

The case of rehgion might seem, at a first glance, to disprove 
this statement Dunng the last two or three hundred years the 
rehgions of the West have manifestly decayed There have 
been ups, it is true, as well as downs, but the downward move- 
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ment has predomxnatedj with the result that we are hvmg to-day 
m what IS probably the most irrehgious epoch of all history 
And yet rehgion is the rationalization of leehngs and intuitions 
which we have just assumed to be substantially unchangeable 
Is the assumption wrong, and has our nature radically altered, 
dunng the past few generations? Alternatively, must we 
beheve that rehgion is not the rationalization of deep-seated 
feehngs and intmtions, but a mere fantastical whims}’’, mvented 
and re-m vented by every generation for its O’wn amusement? 
The dilemma is apparent, not real The fact that rehgions 
have decayed dunng the past few generations does not mean 
that they are defimtively dead And the fact that many people 
are now ■without a rehgion does not mean that they are 'without 
some substitute for a rehgion, their rehgious feehngs and 
mtmtions may be rationalized m forms not immediately 
recognizable as rehgious 

That whole classes of mental functions and faculties may fall 
mto temporary disrepute is abundantly evidenced by history, 
which makes it no less dear that the attempt to suppress a 
part of the bemg, to hve ■without it, as though it did not exist, 
is never permanently successful Sooner or later the outlawed 
elements take their revenge, the order of their banishment is 
rescmded, and a new philosophy of life becomes popular — a 
philosophy which gives to previously despised and outlawed 
elements their due place m ■the scheme of thmgs, and often, m 
the heat of reaction, more than their due place There is no 
reason to beheve that the present condition of urehgion is a 
permanent one The partially educated masses, it is true, have 
just discovered, some forty years behmd the time, the materialism 
of mneteenth-century science But the saentific men, it is 
significant to note, are rapidly abandonmg the matenahstic 
position What they think now, the masses ■will doubtless be 
th inking a generation hence 

The decay of rehgion is not only m all probabihty temporary. 
It IS also mcomplete The rehgious instmcts of those who have 
no recognized rehgion (I leave out of account the still consider- 
able and growmg numbers of those who have) find e'^qiiession 
m a surpnsmg ■variety of non-reh^ous ways Lackmg rehgion, 
they have provided themselves ■with substitutes for it It 13 of 
these surrogates that I now propose to write 
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Naturi: of the GENUI^E Article 

The surrogates of a thing cannot be intelligently discussed 
unless something is known about the nature of the genuine 
article Only someone who has tasted butter can cntici^c the 
different brands of marganne. It is the same w’lth the sub- 
stitutes for religion Unless w'c start with some preliminary 
idea of the nature of religion, w'e shall be unable to recognize, 
much less evaluate, its substitutes 

I shall not attempt to give a formal definition of rchgion 
Such definitions are mostly so vague and abstract as to be 
almost meaningless What is required for our purposes is not 
a defimtion of religion so much as a catalogue of the pnnapal 
states of imnd and actions recognized as religious, together with 
a brief account of the most charactenstic features of the religious 
doctrines which are the rationalizations of these states and acts 
A sense of awe in face of the mystenes and immensities of the 
world — this, I suppose, is the most fundamental rehgious state 
of mmd This feelmg is rationahzed in the form of belief m 
supernatural beings, both kindly and malevolent, as is the 
world m which men live In the higher rehgions the ration- 
alization IS very elaborate and constitutes an account, complete 
and coherent, of the whole universe 

The rehgious feeling finds its active as opposed to its mtel- 
lectual expression m the form of propitiatory ntual Ritual, 
as soon as it is mvented, occupies a place of pnme importance 
in all rehgions For the nte evokes by association those emotions 
of awe which are, for the individual who feels them, the god 
himself And these emotions are accompamed by others no 
less exhilarating, and therefore no less divme Chief among 
these IS what may be called the social emotion, the feelmg of 
excitement caused by bemg m a crowd 

Asceticism is common to all religions It is unnecessary to 
try to explam why men should have beheved that they could 
wm the favours of the gods by abstaimng from pleasure and 
comfort The fact that they have done so is enough for us 

Human misery is so great and so widespread that one of the 
pnnapal functions of rehgion has been that of consolation, and 
one of the most typical rehgious doctrines is that of future 
compensatory states 

Absoluteness is a quahty typical of rehgious behefs Re- 
hgious doctrines are held with a passionate tenaaty If what is 
believed is absolutely true, then it is of vital importance that the 
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believer should cling to his behef and refuse to admit the contrary 
behefs of others Conversely, absoluteness of behef, resultmg 
from whatever cause, tends to create a certamty of the absolute 
reality of the thing beheved m The quahty of the faith is 
transferred to its object, which thereby becomes absolute and 
consequently worthy of worship 
All rehgions have pnests, who fulfil a double function They 
are, m the first place, to use M Paul Valery’s expressive phrase, 
lis -prhposis aux chases values — ^mediators between man and the 
surroundmg mystery, which they understand and can propitiate 
more efiectually than ordinary folk Their second function is 
earthly, they are confessors, advisers, casuists, spiritual doctors, 
at certain penods they have also been rulers 
Such are a few of the most obviously significant facts about 
rehgion With these m nund, we may proceed to consider its 
substitutes The first thing that strikes us is, that none of the 
substitutes IS more than very partially adequate A rehgion 
covers all the intellectual and emotional ground It ofiers an 
explanation of the umverse, it consoles, it provides its devotees 
with uphftmg, god-creatmg ntes No substitute can do as 
much, one oSers ntes, but not philosopby, another com- 
pensatory doctrines, but no ntes And so on No rehgious 
surrogate can completely satisfy all the rehgious needs of men 
Much of the restlessness and uncertamty so diaractenstic of our 
time is probably due to the chrome sense of unappeased desires 
from which men naturally rehgious, but condemned by circum- 
stances to have no rehgion, are bound to suffer 


The Political Surrogate 

Perhaps the most important substitute for rehgion is pohtics 
Extreme nationalism presents its devotees with a god to be 
worshipped — the Country — together with much inspiring ntual 
of a mainly mihtary kmd In most countnes and for most of 
theur inhabitants nationalism is a spasmodic faith, of which the 
behevers are only occasionally consaous But where the state 
IS weak and m danger, where men are oppressed by a foreign 
ruler, it becomes an unflaggmg enthusiasm Even in countnes 
where there is no sense of mfenonty to be compensated, where 
there are no immediate dangers and no oppressors, the nationalist 
substitute for rehgion is often continuously inspiring I hav e 
met some few admirable men and women for whom unlike 
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Nurse Cavell, patnotism was quite enough. The country was 
to be served and worshipped. They asked^ as far as I could 
discover, for no other god. The only universe of which they 
demanded an explanation was the universe of politics And 
with what a simple, unpretentious explanation even of that they 
were contented > 

Extreme democracy has as many devotees as extreme 
nationalism, and among those devotees there are probably 
more chronic enthusiasts than are to be found among the 
patnots. As a substitute for religion, extreme democracy is 
more adequate than nationahsm; for it covers more ground, at 
any rate as a doctrme For revolutionary democracy is a 
forward-lookmg faith It preaches a future state — this world, 
not another — when all the injustices of the present will be 
remedied, all the unhappmesses compensated, when the first 
shall be last and the last first, and there shall be crowns for all 
and no more weepmg, and practically no more work. Moreover, 
it is susceptible of a much more thorough philosophical treat- 
ment than nationalism ‘My country right or wTong’ is a 
sentiment which cannot be completely rationalized. The only 
reason that any man has for lovmg and serving his country is 
the mere accident that it happens to be his He knows that 
if he had been bom somewhere else the object of his worship 
would have been different. Not the bulldog, but the cock or 
the eagle would have been his totem Not Dr Ame, but Haydn 
or Rouget de Lisle, would have hymned him into ecstasy. 
There can be no metaphysic of patnotism, it is just a raw, 
unalterable fact, which must be accepted as it is. Democracy, 
on the other hand, does not vary from country to country, it is 
a umversal and imperishable doctrme — ^for the poor are every- 
where and at aU times with us The raw facts of misery, envy, 
and discontent can be rationalized m the most thorough-gomg 
fashion To explain and justify the very natural desue of 
the poor and oppressed for freedom, wealth, and power a 
far-reachmg system of metaphysics has been evolved The 
Chnstian doctrmes of ongmal sm and divme grace have been 
demed, and all the virtues and perfections of God have been 
lodged in humamty — ^not mdeed as it is now (that would be 
too hard to swallow), but as it will be when freed horn oppression 
and enhghtened by education This doctrme, although mani- 
festly false, is a genume religious explanation of the world m 
terms of which it is possible, with a httle judicious manipulation, 
to explam all the facts of human life ^ 
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Doctnnally, then, revolutionary democracy is an excellent 
substitute for religion When it comes to practice, however, it is 
less satisfying than nationalism For nationalism has a tradi- 
tional and highly elaborate ntual of its own Revolutionary 
democracy can offer nothing to compare mth the royal pro- 
cessions, the military parades, the music pregnant with assoaa- 
tions, the fla^, the innumerable emblems, by means of which 
patriotic sentiment can be worked up and the real presence of 
the motherland made manifest to every beholder 


Rituai. 

The cravmg for ntual and ceremony is strong and widespread 
How strong and how widely spread is shown by the eagerness 
with which men and women who have no rehgion, or a puntamcal 
religion without ntual, will seize at any opportumty to partia- 
pate m ceremonies of whatever kind The Ku - Klux - Klatt 
would never have achieved its post-War success if it had stuck 
to plain clothes and committee meetings Messrs Simmons and 
Qark, the resuscitators of that remarkable body, understood 
their pubhc They msisted on strange nocturnal ceremomes at 
Which fancy-dress should not be optional but compulsory 
Membership went up by leaps and bounds The Elan had an 
object its ntual was symbohcal of somethmg But to a nte- 
starved multitude, sigruficance is apparently superfluous The 
populanty of community slngmg has shown that the nte, as such, 
IS what the pubhc wants So long as it is impressive and 
arouses an emotion, the nte is good in itself It does not much 
matter what it signifies The ceremony of commumty smgmg 
lacks all philosophical significance, it has no connection with 
any system of ideas It is simply itself and nothmg more 
The traditional ntuals of religion and dafly hfe have largely 
vanished out of the world But them disappearance has caused 
regret Whenever people have a chance they try to satisfy 
them hunger for ceremomal, even though the rite with which 
they appease it be entmely meamngless 


The Artistic SuBSTtrtrrE 

Art occupies a position of great importance m the modem 
world By this I do not mean to imply that modem art is 
better than the art of other generations It is obviously not. 
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The quantity, not the quality, of modem art is important. 
More people take a conscious interest in art as art And more 
devote themselves to its practice than at any other pcnod Our 
age, though it has produced few masterpieces, is a thoroughly 
aesthetic age This increase in the numbers of the practitioners 
and dilettanti in all the arts is not unconnected with the decrease 
m the numbers of rehgious believers To minds whose religious 
needs have been demed their normal fulfilment, art brings a 
certam spintual satisfaction In its lowest forms art is like 
that emotionally charged ntual for ritual’s sake so popular, as 
we have seen, at the present time. In its higher and more 
significant forms it is philosophy as well as ntual. 

The arts, mcludmg music and certain important kinds of 
literature, have been, at most penods, the handmaids of religion. 
Their prmcipal function was to provide reh’gion \nth the visible 
or audible symbols which create m the mmd of the beholder those 
feelmgs which for him personally are the god Divorced from 
religion, the arts are now mdependently cultivated for their 
own sake That aesthetic beauty which was once devoted to 
the service of God has now set up as a god on its own The 
cultivation of art for its own sake has become a substitute for 
religion That it is an extremely inadequate substitute must 
be apparent to any one who has observed the habits of those 
who lead the pure, aesthetic life Where beauty is worshipped 
for beautys sake as a goddess, mdependent of and superior to 
morality and philosophy, the most homble putrefaction is apt 
to set m. The fives of the aesthetes are the far from edifying 
commentary on the religion of beauty. 


The Religion of Sex 

Other instences might be given of activities which were once 
part of rehgion bemg isolated and endowed with the significance 
rightly belongmg to the whole Substitutes for rehgion which 
were ongmally no more than a part of the genume article are 
pecuharly unsatisfactory and lead their devotees mto impossible 
situations A good example of such a partial substitute is the 
puritanical rehgion of sexual taboos Asceticism, as we have 
seen, is a feature common to most rehgions, and one which m 
Chnstiamty has been particularly marked. But it has never 
been the whole of any rehgion Among contemporary ‘smut- 
hounds’ (to borrow one of Mx Mencken’s expressive comages 
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honesty are a service to humanity. Business in general is the 
supreme God, and the individual Firm is the subsidiary deity to 
whom devotions are directly paid. For the ambitious, the 
boommgly prosperous, and those too much involved m strenuous 
hvmg to be able to do any strenuous thinking, tlic worship of 
business may perhaps supply the lack of genuine religion But 
its inadequacy is profound and radical It offers no coherent 
explanation of any universe outside of that whose centre is the 
stock exchange; in times of trouble it cannot console; it com- 
pensates no misenes, its ideals are too quickly realizable — they 
open the door to cjmicism and indifference. Its virtues are 
so easily practised that hterally any human being who believes 
m the rehgion of Busmess can imagme hunself a truly good man. 
Hence the appalhng self-satisfaction and conscious phansaism 
so charactenstic of the devotees of busmess. It is a justificatory 
religion for the nch and those who would become nch And 
even with them it works only when times are good and they are 
without personal unhappmess At the first note of a tragedy it 
loses all Its efficacy, the briefest slump is sufficient to make it 
evaporate. The preachers of this commercial substitute for 
rehgion are numerous, noisy, and pretentious But they can 
never, in the nature of things, be more than momentarily and 
superfiaally successful. Men require a more substantial spmtual 
nourishment than these are able to provide. 


Cranks 

Some human beings are so -constituted that almost any idea 
can take on the qualities of a rehgious dogma A condition of 
absolute behef is reached; the object of behef is itself endowed 
with absoluteness and so becomes divme, to act on the behef, to 
serve its deified object, to propagate the truth and combat false 
doctrme become rehgious duties We are all famihar with 
cranks and the nders of hobbies. Their eccentnaties, their 
absurd and barbarous one-sidedness, are due to the fact that they 
treat as though it were a rehgion an idea which has nothmg in 
common with a rehgious dogma except its quahty (for them) 
of absoluteness. The process by which an idea takes on this 
rehgious quality of absoluteness is not the same m all cases 
In some cases the absoluteness of a behef is proportionate to the 
length of time it has been believed. Beliefs received m extreme 
youth tend to become an integral part of the mmd. To deny a 
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SUPERSTlTIOlsS 

If our original assumption is true and human nature has 
m fact remained fundamentally changeless throughout the 
historical penod, then we should expect to find the contemporary 
world as full of superstitions as the world of the past For 
superstitious beliefs and practices are the expressions of certain 
states of mind, and if the states of mind exist, so ought the 
practices and behefs Our age has a habit of calling itself 
enhghtened On what grounds it is difficult to understand, 
unless It regards as a progress towards enlightenment the fact 
that its fetishistic and magical superstitions are no longer co- 
ordinated with a rehgion, but have, so to speak, broken loose and 
exist m a state of mdependence The Church exploited these 
habits of superstition and made them serve its own higher ends 
Recogiuzmg the fact that many men and women have a tendency 
to attnbute vitality and power to inanimate objects, it supphed 
their needs, but with mammate objects of a certem l^d — ^relics, 
images, and the like — which served to remmd the fetish- 
worshipper of a doctnne more mtelhgent and far-reaching than 
his own. The days of Cathohc superstition are passed, and we 
now worship, under the name of mascots, lucky pigs, biUikens, 
swastikas, and the hke, a whole pantheon of fetishes which stand 
for nothing beyond themselves No one is likely to forget how 
seriously these fetishes were taken dunng the War, what powers 
were then attnbuted to them, what genume distress and terror 
were occasioned by their loss Now that the danger is over the 
worship is not so ardent But that it still persists any one may 
discover who will but take the trouble to use his eyes and ears 
Of spintuahsm, fortune-telhng, and the practice of magic I 
shall say nothing. They have always existed and they stiU 
exist, imchanged except for the fact that there is no established 
rehgion in relation to which these practices are bad or good 
The behef m evil spirits, though still common, is probably less 
widespread than it was, but the human tendency to hypostasize 
its sense of values is still as strong as ever Evil spirits bemg 
out of fashion, it must therefore find expression m other behefs. 
With many people, especially women, bacilh have taken the 
place of spirits Microbes for them are the personification of 
evil They hve m terror of germs and practise elaborate 
antiseptic ntes in order to counteract their mfluence. There 
are mothers who find it necessary to stenhae the handkerchiefs 
that come back from the laundry, who, when their children 
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scratch their finger on a bramble, mterrupt their walk and hurry 
home m search of iodine, who boil and distil the native nrtue 
out of every particle of food or dnnk. I have known one who 
would not dlow her child to reheve nature anywhere but m the 
open fields, artifiaal retiring places were for her infested with 
the evil spmts called nucrobes One is remmded irresistibly of 
the ntual washings and fumigations, the incessant preoccupation 
with unclean foods, unlucky days, and mauspiaous places, so 
common among all the pmmtive peoples llie forms change, 
but the substance remains 


Priest Surrogates 

The double functions of the pnest, who is simultaneously 
‘overseer of vague things’ and doctor of souls, have been dis- 
tributed m the modem pnestless world, and are exercised not 
by one class of men but by several In his capaaty as ad- 
mimstrator of sacraments and interpreter of the surrounding 
mystery the pnest is now represented, inadequately enough, 
by the artist The extraordinary and quite disproportionate 
importance attnbuted by the contemporary world to artists as 
such, regardless of their ment, is due to the fact that the artist 
IS the evoker of those emotion^ states which are the god True, 
the god he evokes is often a god of the jxiorest qu^ty Con- 
sider, for example, the deity imphat m the best-sdhng novel or 
the popular ballad Still, for those who are so constituted that 
they can like that sort of god, that is the sort of god they will 
like There is a hierarchy both among gods and men Those 
whose place m the human hierarchy is low worship gods lyhose 
place m the divme hierarchy corresponds with then own The 
artist-pnests who evoke low gods for low worshippers are 
themselves low Still, whatever the quahty of the god evoked, 
the artist’s act is always sacramental He does genumely 
produce a god of some sort Hence his importance m the 
modem world His name 13 wntten large over the pages of 
Who ’s Who, hostesses ask him out to dinner, gossip wnters 
report his domgs m the Press, unknown correspondents write 
to him about then souls, and ask him for copies of his photo- 
graph, young ladies are 'disposed in advance to fall m love ivith 
him For the artist who enjoys this sort of celebrity the modem 
world must be a real paradise 

The pnest is a confessor as well as an mterpreter of mj^tenes 
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Tlic artist can make rhift to perform his funcl.'on^, 

but lie lacks the } ind of trainin" and kim-vk dre tli i fit'^ a mn 
to be a director of con'^f'tcno". It to the I le \ t r r nd the doctor 
that the pnest Ins bequeathed this pin of h:'^ dome, 'iM 
doctor, and especially the ncr^c sp-'mhst, ormp’ci an i vtra* 
ordinary position in our Morld Hn prcslict v, alvays 
even during those ptnoiE \shcn the nnludits of the spirit ncrc 
regarded ns being beyond bis jurndu tion Kov that rift 
exorcist is extinct and the confessor a rarit\, nov. tint prsclio- 
thcrapy professes itself a science and a rccul ir an, the doctor’s 
prestige bus been doubled. His posil’on in the modern v.orid 
is almost that of the medicine m in among ih'- pnmiiivcs 
With the decline of priestly pov-cr tin importance of the 
lawyer has also mcrcascd Ihc family solicuor takes vicarious 
responsibility for the acts of his clients He is the rcdpienl of 
their most intimate secrets, he gives them not merely Icci! but 
even moral advice Priests may disappear, but tlu. number of 
people who do not like to ansuer for their own actions, who 
shrink from making decisions and desire to be led, dOvS not 
decrease The director of conscience came into existence in 
response to a genuine human need Between them, doctor and 
lawyer supply his vacant place 

From Prophp Stupils (19^7)- 
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Human nature does not change, or, at any rate, history is too 
short for any changes to be percfeptible The earliest known 
specunens of art and hterature are still coinprchensible The 
fact that we can understand them all and can recognize m some 
of them an unsurpassed artistic excellence is proof enough that 
not only men’s feehngs and mstmcts, but also then mtellectual 
and imagmative powers, were m the remotest times precisely 
v/hat they are now In the fine arts it is only the convention, 
the form, the madentals that change the fundamentals of 
passion, of mteUect and imagmation remam unaltered 
It iS the same with the arts of life as with the fine arts 
Conventions and traditions, prejudices and ideals and rehgious 
behefs, moral systems and codes of good manners, varymg 
accordmg to the geographical and histtmcal circumstances, 
mould mto different forms the unchangmg material of human 
mstmet, passion, and desue It is a Stiff, mtractable material 
— Egyptian gramte, rather than Hmdu bronze The artists 
who carved the colossal statues of Rameses 11 may have wished 
to represent the Pharaoh standmg on one leg and waving two 
or three piairs of arms over his head, as the Irtdmnt still represent 
the dancmg Blnshna, But with the best wiU m the world thejr 
could not have imposed such a fonh upon the gramte Simi- 
larly, those artists m social life whom we call statesmen, moralists, 
founders of rehgions, have often wished to mould hulnan nature 
mto forms of superhuman elegance, but the matenal has proved 
too Stubborn for them, and they have had to be content with 
only a relatively small alteration m the form which then pre- 
decessors had given it At any given histoncal morOent human 
behaviour is a compronuse (enforced from Without by law and 
custom, from withih by behef m rehgious or philosophical 
mjrths) between the raw mstmet on the one hand and the un- 
attainable ideal on the other — a compromise, m our sculptural 
metaphor, between the unshaped block of stone and the many- 
armed dancmg Krishna. 

Like all Ihe other great human activities, love is the product i 
of Unchangmg passions, mstmcts, and desires (unchanging, that ] 
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is to say, in the mass of humanity; for, of course, they vary 
gr^tly in quantity and quality from mdividual to individual), 
and of laws and conventions, beliefs, and ideals, which the 
circumstances of time and place, or the arbitrary fiats of great 
personahties, have imposed on a more or less willing society. 
The history of love, if it were ever wntten (and doubtless some 
learned German, unread, alas, by me, has wntten it, and m 
several volumes), would be like the current histories of art 
a record of succeeding ‘styles’ and ‘schools,’ of ‘influences,’ 
‘revolutions,’ ‘techmc^ discovenes ’ Love’s psychological and 
physiological material remains the same , but every epoch treats 
it in a different manner, just as every epoch cuts its unvarymg 
cloth and silk and Imen into garments of the most diverse 
fashion By way of illustration, I may mention that vogue of 
homosexuahty which seems, from all accounts, to have been 
umversal in the Hellemc world. Plutarch attnbutes the in- 
ception of this mode to the custom (novel m the fifth century, 
according to Thucydides) of exercismg naked in the palestra^ 
But whatever may have been its origm, there can be no doubt 
that this particular fashion m love spread widely among people 
who were not m the least congemtally disposed to homo- 
< sexuahty. Convention and public opmion moulded the material 
of love mto forms which a later age has chosen to call ‘im- 
natural ’ A recrudescence of this amorous mode was very 
noticeable in Europe durmg the years immediately foUowmg the 
War. Among the determining causes of this recrudescence a 
future Plutarch will imdoubtedly number the writings of Proust 
and Andre Gide 

The present fashions m love are not so definite and universal 
as those m dothes It is as though our age were dubiously 
hesitatmg between crinolines and hobble skirts, trunk hose and 
Oxford trousers. Two distmct and hostile conceptions of love 
coexist in the mmds of men and women, two sets of ideals, of 
conventions, of pubhc opinions, struggle for the right to mould 
, the psychological and physiological material of love One is 
the conception evolved by the mneteenth century out of the 
ideals of Christianity on the one hand and romanticism on the 

1 Plutarci, who wrote some five hundred years after the event is by 
no means an unquestionable authority The habit of which he and 
Thucydides speak may have facihtated the spread of the homosexual 
fashion But that the fashion existed before the fifth century is made 
sufficiently dear by Homer, not to mention Sappho Like many modem 
oriental peoples, the ancient Greeks were evidently, in Sir Richard Burton’s 
expressive phrase, ‘ ommfutuent ’ 
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other The other is that still rather inchoate and negative con- 
ception which contemporary youth is in process of formmg out 
of the matenals provided by modem psychology The public 
opmion, the conventions, ideals, and prejudices which gave 
active force to the first convention and enabled it, to some 
extent at least, to modify the actual practice of love, had already 
lost much of their strength when they were rudely shattered, 
at any rate in the mmds of the young, by the shock of the War 
As usually happens, practice preceded theory, and the new 
conception of love was called m to justify existmg post-War 
manners Havmg gamed a footing, the new conception is 
now a cause of new behaviour among the youngest adolescents 
generation, mstead of bemg, as it was for the generation of the 
War, an explanation of war-time behaviour made after the fact 
Let us try to analyse these two coexisting and conflicting 
conceptions of love The older conception was, as I have said, 
the product of Chnstiamty and romanticisin — a cunous mixture 
of contradictions, of the ascetic dread of passion and the roman- 
tic worship of passion Its ideal was a stnct monogamy, such 
as St Paul grudgmgly conceded to amorous humamty, sancti- 
fied and made eternal by one of those temfic exclusive passions 
which are the favounte theme of poetry and drama It is an 
ideal which finds its most characteristic expression m the poetry 
of that mfimtely respectable rebel, that profoundly anglican 
worshipper of passion, Robert Brownmg It was Rousseau who 
first started the cult of passion for passion’s sake Before his 
tame the great jjassions, such as that of Pans for Helen, of Dido 
for Aeneas, of Paolo and Francesca for one another, had been 
regarded rather as disastrous maladies than as enviable states of 
soul Rousseau, followed by all the romantic poets of France 
and England, transformed the grand passion from what it had 
been m the Middle Ages — a demoniac possession — ^mto a divme 
ecstasy, and promot^ it from the rank of a disease to that of 
the oijy true and natural form of love The nmeteenth-century 
conception of love was thus doubly mjrstical, with the mysticism 
of Christian asceticism and sacramentahsm, and with the 
romantic mysticism of Nature It claimed an absolute nghtness 
on the grounds of its divmity and of its naturalness 
Now, if there is one thmg that the study of history and 
psychology makes abundantly clear, it is that there are no such 
things as either ‘ divme ’ or ‘ natural ’ forms of love Innumerable 
gods have sanctioned and forbidden innumerable kmds of sexual 
behaviour, and innumerable philosophers and poets have 
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advocated the return to the most diverse kinds of ‘natute 
Every form of amorous behaviour, from chastity arid monogamy 
to promiscuity and the most fantastic ‘perversions,’ is found 
both among animals and men In any given human soaety, at 
any given moment, love, as we have seen, is the result of the 
interaction of the unchangmg mstmctive and physiological 
matenal of sex with the local conventions of morality and 
religion, the local laws, prejudices, and ideals. The degree of 
permanence of these conventions, rehgious myths, and ideals 
IS proportional to their social utihty m the given circuhistances 
of time and place 

The new twentieth-century conception of love is reahstic 
It recognizes the diversity of love, not merely in the social mass 
from age to age, but from mdividual to contemporary individual, 
according to the dosage of the different mstmcts with which 
each IS bom, and the upbrmgmg he has received The new 
generation knows that there is no such thmg as Love wnth a large 
L, and that what the Christian romantics of the last century 
regarded as the uniquely natural form of love is, in fact, only 
one of the mdefimte number of possible amorous fashions, 
produced by specific circumstances at that particular time 
Psycho-analysis has taught it that aU the forms of sexual 
behaviour previously regarded as wicked, perverse, unnatural, 
are statistically normal (and normahty is solely a question of 
statistics), and that what is commonly called amorous normahty 
is far from bemg a spontaneous, mstmctive form of behaviour, 
1 but must be acquired by a process of education Having con- 
\ tracted the habit of talking freely and more or less scientifically 
1 about sexual matters, the young no longer regard love with that 
Ifeehng of rather guilty excitement and thnllmg shame which was 
Ifor an earher generation the normal reaction to the subject. 
Lloreover, the practice of birth-control has robbed amorous m- 
dulgence of most of the sinfulness traditionally supposed to be 
inherent m it by robbmg it of its socially disastrous effects^ The 
tree shall be known hy its fruits: where there are no frmts, there 
is obviously no tree Love has ceased to be the rather fearful, 
mysterious thmg it was, and become a perfectly normal, almost 
commonplace, activity — an activity, for many young people, 
especially m Amenca, of the same nature as dancmg or teimis, 
a sport, a recreation, a pastime For those who hold this con- 
ception of love, liberty and toleration are prime necessities. 
A strenuous offensive against the old taboos and repressions is 
everywhere m progress. 
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Sudi, then, are the t^ 0 conceptions of love which oppose one 
another to-day VTuch is the better? Without presuming 
to pass judgment, I will content myself with pomtmg out the 
defects of each The older conception was bad, m so far as it 
inflicted unnecessary and undeserved sufferings on the many 
human bemgs whose congemtal and acquired modes of love- 
making did not conform to the fashionable Christian-romantic 
pattern which was regarded as bemg uniqpely entitled to call 
Itself Love The new conception is bad, it* seems to me, m so 
far as it takes love too easily and hghtly On love regarded ai 
an amusement the last word is surely this of Robert Bums 

I waive the quantum of the sin. 

The hazard of concealing. 

But oh I it hardens all withm 
And petrifies the feelmg 

Nothing IS more dreadful than a cold, ummpassioned mdulgence 
And love mfalhbly becomes cold and ummpassioned when it is 
too hghtly made It is not good, as Pasc^ remarked, to have 
too much hberty Love is the product of two opposed for ces — 
of m instinctive imp ulsloalt md a social resist anc e acting on t he 
individual by means-Of e thical iro ne rativeFIu s tified bv pbno- 
s gpmcaiorreh^us mvths. When, with the destruction the 
myths, resistance is removed, the impulse wastes itself on empti- 
ness, and love which is only the product of conflictmg forces, 
IS not bom The twentieth century is reproducmg m a new form 
the error of the early nmeteenth-century romantics Followmg 
Rousseau, the romantics unagmed that exclusive passion was 
the ‘natural' mode of love, just as virtue and reasonableness 
were the ‘natural’ forms of men’s soaal behaviour Gret nd 
of pnest and kings, and men will be for ever good and happy, 
poor Shelley’s faith m this palpable nonsense remamed unshaken 
to the end He beheved also m the complementary paralogism 
that you had only to get nd of social restramts and erroneous 
mythology to make the Grand Passion umversally chrome 
Like the Mussets and Sands, he failed to see that the Grand 
Passion was produced by the restramts that opposed themselves 
to the sexual impulse, just as the deep lake is produced by the 
dam that bars the passage of the stream, and the flight of the 
aeroplane by the air which resists the impulsion given to it by 
the motor There would be no air-resistance in a vacuum, but 
precisely for that reason the machme would not leave the 
ground, or even move at all Where there are no psychological 
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or external restraints; the Grand Passion docs not come into 
existence and must be artificially cultivated; as George Sands 
and Musset cultivated it — ^with what pamlul and grot^que 
results the episode of Venice made only too ludicrously manifest, 

‘ J’aime et je veux palir ; j’aime et je veux souffrir/ says JIusset; 
with his usual hystencally masochistic emphasis Our young 
contemporaries do not wish to suffer or grow pale, on the con- 
trary, they have a most determined desire to grow pink and 
enjoy themselves. LPut too much enjojnnent ‘blunts the fine 
pomt of seldom pleasure.’ Unrestramed mdulgence kills not 
merely passion, but, in the end, even amusement. Too much 
* hberty is as hfe-destroymg as too much restramt. The present 
, fashion m love-making is likely to be short, because love that is 
psychologically too easy is not interestmg 1 Such, at any rate, 
was evidently the opmion of the Frend^who, bored by the 
sexual hcence produced by the Napoleomc upheavals, reverted 
(so far, at any rate, as the upper and middle classes were con- * 
cemed) to an almost anghcan stnetness under Louis-Phihppe 
We may antiapate an analogous reaction in the not distant 
future What new or what revived mythology will serve to 
create those mtemal restramts without which sexual impulse 
cannot be transformed into love? Christian morahty and 
ascetic ideals will doubtless continue to play their part, but there 
will no less certainly be other mor^ties and ideals For 
example, Mr D H Lawrence’s new mythology of nature (new 
in its expression, but reassurmgly old m substance) is a doctrine 
that seems to me fruitful in possibihties The ‘natural love’ 
which he sets up as a norm is a jmssion less self-conscious and 
high-falutm, less obviously and precanously artifiaal, than that 
‘ natural love ’ of the romantics, m which Platomc and Christian 
notions were essential ingredients The restramts which Mr. 
Lawrence would impose on sexual impulse, so as to transform 
it into love, are not the restramts of rehgious spintuahty. 
They are restramts of a more fundamental, less artifiaal, nature — 
emotional, not mtellectual The impulse is to be restramed from 
promiscuous manifestations because, if it were not, promiscuity 
would ‘ harden all withm and petrify the feehng ’ The restramt 
is of the same personal nature as the impulse. The conflict 
is between a part of the personahty and the personahty as an 
organized whole It does not pretend, as the romantic and 
Christian conflict pretends, to be a battle between a diabohcal 
Lower Self and certam transcendental Absolutes, of which the 
only thmg that philosophy can teU us is that they are absolutely 
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unknowable, and therefore, for our purposes, non-existent It 
only claims to be, what m fact it is, a psychological conflict 
talong place m the more or less known and finite world of human 
mterests This doctnne has several great advantages over 
previous systems of mward restramt It does not postulate 
the existence of any transcendental, non-human entity This is 
a ment which wiU be mcreasmgly appreaated as the significance 
of Kant’s and Nietzsche’s destructive cntiosm is more widely 
realized People will cease to be mterested m unknowable 
absolutes, but they will never lose mterest m their own person- 
ahties True, that ‘personahty as a whole,’ m whose mterests 
the sexual impulse is to be restramed and turned mto love, is, 
stnctly speakmg, a mythological figure Consistmg, as we do, 
of a vast colony of souls — souls of mdividual cells, of organs, of 
groups of organs, hunger-souls, sex-souls, power-souls, herd-souls, 
of whose multifanous activities our consaousness (the Soul with 
a large S) is only very imperfectly and mduectly aware — we are 
not m a position to know the real natme of our personahty as a 
whole The only thmg we can do is to hazard a hypothesis, to 
create a mythological figure, call it Human Personahty, and hope 
that cucumstances will not, by destroymg us, prove our imagma- 
tive guesswork too hopelessly wrong But myth for myth. 
Human Personahty is preferable to God We do at least know 
somethmg of Human Personahty, whereas of God we know 
nothmg and, knowmg nothmg, are at hberty to mvent as freely 
as we like H men had alwa)^ tned to deal with the problem 
of love m terms of known human rather than of grotesquely 
unagmed divme mterests, there would have been less ‘makmg 
of eunuchs for the kmgdom of heaven’s sake,’ less persecution of 
‘sinners,’ less burning and impnsoning of the heretics of ‘un- 
natural’ love, less Grundyism, less Comstockery, and, at the 
same time, less duty Don-Juanism, less of that curiously mahg- 
nant and vengeful love-makmg so characteristic of the debauchee 
under a Chnstian dispensation Reactmg against the absurdities 
of the old mythology, the young have run into absurdities no 
less mordmate at the other end of the scale A sordid and 
Ignoble realism offers no resistance to the sexual impulse, which 
now spends itself purposelessly, without produang love, or even, 
in the long run, amusement, without enhancmg \utahty or 
quickcnmg and deepemng the rhythms of Iivmg Only a new 
mythology of nature, such as, m modem times, Blake, Robert 
Bums, and Lawrence have defined at, an untianscendcntal and 
(relatively speaking) realistic mythology of Energy, Life, and 
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Human Personality, will provide, it seems to me, the inward 

impulse into love, and 

&i«r ^ cntical intelligence of post- 

a npw^fjf youth can respect. By means of such a conception 

flnH created, a mode more beautiful 

men smce thp H elegant, than any seen among 

men smce the days of remote and pagan antiquity 

From Do what you Will (1929). 
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Inasmuch as he pursues an absolute, the absolute of evil, ‘Le 
d6bauch6 est un grand phflosophe ’ (The moi is attnbuted to 
the moderately eminent Erench metaphysician,' Jules Lacheher ) 
The debauchee is a great philosopher As it stands, the assertion 
IS a httle too sweepmg, it needs qualification No doubt the 
debauchee was a great philosopher, once But ever smce the day 
of Hume he has ceased to be a great philosopher and become a 
rather EiUy one For though it may be sublime to pursue the 
demonstrably unattamable, it is also ndiculous A man may 
spend a laborious and ascetic hfetune svntmg books on the 
selenography of the back-side of the moon, we may admire his 
single-mmdedness (if smgle-mmdedness happens to be a quahty 
that strikes us as being admirable), but we must also laugh at his 
folly To pursue the absolute is as demonstrably a waste of time 
^ to speculate on the topography of the mvisible portions of 
the moon Inasmuch as he attempts to rationalize an absolute 
Anckedness, the debauchee may be somethmg of a heroic figure 
But he is also something of a figure of fun And as a philo- 
sopher he IS, m spite of Professor Lacheher, silly 
Even the sublimest of the satanists are a httle ndiculous 
For they are mad, all mad, and, however tragical and appalhng 
their insanity may be, madmen are always ndiculous '^dicu- 
lous m their enormous unawareness, in their bhndness, in the 
B^ty of their moods, their iron consistency, their unvarying 
reactions to all that appeals to their mama Ridiculous, m a 
tiord, because they are inliuman And sirmlarly, even the 
sublimest satanists (and with them, of course, their lookmg-glass 
Munterparts, the subhmest saints) are ndiculous as wcU os grand, 
because they share vathithe. madman (and dehberately share) his 
partial bhndness, his stiffness^ his strained and focused and 
unwavcnng fixity of monomamacal purpose, his inhumanity 
The contrary and at the same time the complement of m- 
human ngidity and consistency is a cortam inlmman hberty 
Concentrated on Ins one idea, the madman is out of contact Mth 
every thmg else He doses all touch vnth reality, and soiis free 
from those limitations uhich the necessity of makmg vital 
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rel'iiiondiip v.tih any one <ir nne thui’vh't' m: I> 'o-n- 
sky’s people do not even eat normil'N* nm h ^ " n Jj.e, 
or v.ork, or enjo\ nauir< 'hm \\od>l i?** nj h i /•> nni 
obvious for such pincmis of intfllucncc ftn i ♦‘-sv 

as the Russian^ Comnionphcc love, ir' re ir.ttjve hhovT, 
Milpar cnjosmcni of real SMieitou*- benut-^ -'ti t'', arr prtivtlK 
neither ‘spintual’ nor ‘rinf»r enniseh fo” n'^wiv 
Chnsiians, and uUogctlicr too ‘irnitmmr to r tti f) rx'ma'ijt’ s 
suddenly cnnclicd with all the pradu illy nreumuKied etiltur.d 
wealth of Europe Dostoevsky's clnrartcrs are typi'-al Ru<‘‘u*n 
parvenus to conseiousness Unrestrained by the lio^lv, iheir 
intellect and imagination have become at once licentious and 
monomaniacal i\nd when at last thes feel impelled to put 
their wild, unrestrained imaginings into practice — for it is im- 
possible to go on stanng at one’s own navel witbout in the long 
run becoming a tnfic bored — what happens’ Thc> go and 
commit suiade, or murder, or rape, according to the turn their 
monomanias happen to have taken How tragic it all is! But 
also how stupid and grotesque* If Stavrogin could have gone 
to bed with women lie liked, instead of sleeping, on sitanically 
ascetic principles, with w'omcn he detested ; if Kinllov had had 
a. wife and a job of decent work, if Pyotr Stepanov itch had ever 
looked with pleasure at a landscape or placed with a kitten — 
none of these tragedies, these fundamentally ludicrous and 
idiotic tragedies, would have taken place The horrors that 
darken The Possessed and the other novels of Dostoevsky arc 
tragedies of mental licentiousness Ail Dostoevsky’s characters 
■(and Dostoevsky himself, one suspects, was rather like them) 
have licentious mmds, utterly unrestramed by their bodies 
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They are all emotional onanists, wildly mdulgmg themselves 
in the void of imagination Occasionally they grow tired of 
their masturbations and try to make contact with the world 
But they have lost all sense of reality, all knowledge of human 
values All their attempts to realize their onamstic dreammg 
in practice result m catastrophe It is mevitable But however 
agomzmg they may be (and Dostoevsky spares us nothm^), 
these tragedies, I repeat, are fundamentally ludicrous and idiotic 
They are the absurdly unnecessary tragedies of self-made mad- 
men We suffer m sympathy, but agamst our will, afterwards 
we must laugh For these tragedies are nothmg but stupid 
farces that have been earned too far 
Robert Bums, after Qiaucer the least pretentious and por- 
tentous, the most completely and harmomously human of all 
Enghsh poets, understood this well Bbs ‘Address to the Dell’ 
has for epigraph two tremendous Imes from Paradtse Lost 

O Prince 1 O Chief of many thronhd pow rs 
That led th embattled Seraphim to war! 

The words go rumbling through the spaces of the Miltomc 
bniverse, reverberate m fearful thunder from the roof of hell, 
m solemn and celestial music from sphere after crystal sphere, 
but when at last they strike the earth, what very strange and 
even mdecorous echoes are returned I 

O Thoul whatever title suit thee 
Anld Homie, Satan Nick or Clcxitie, 

Wha m yon cavern grim and soobe 
Closed under hatches, 

Spairges about the brunstane cootie. 

To scaud poor wretches 1 

It IS the voice of humamty, of sane and humorous and un- 
pretentious humamty, that speaks Larger than life and half 
ns natural, Milton declaims the pwtent charms that call up Satan 
from the abyss, samt and fiend, they stand together, a pair of 
^jnns They are sublime, but for that very reason ndiculous 
For the Chief of many throng powers is also a conuc character, 
grotesque, like some too villamous vrUam m an old melodrama 
like some too virtuous hero, for that matter 
And the lesser satanists are like their masters Don Juan, 
Gam, Heathcliff, Stavrogin — they are all of them figures of fun, 
m spite of their sublimity, or rather because of it And the 
Mtanists of real life arc almost as ridiculous as the satanists of 
hterature Almost, but not quite, because, unless he is stark. 
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staring mad, the hvmg satamst is never so stiffly consistent, 
never so utterly free from the normal human restfamts, as the 
satamst m books It is only when satamsts fail to hve up to 
the satamc character that we can take them senously— for i^t is 
hen that they begm to be human. When they sublimely 
^re^compeUed to laugh. ‘Laughter,’ saidBaude- 
^e, K satamc. Some laughter, perhaps. But by no means 

liLhS f ^ humorous and unferocious 

^ entirely and characteristicaUy human And I 

lau-r precisely this human laughter that Baude- 

veS^ ^ Th ^ ^ ^ere re- 

have f on 

necessanlvfonn^t^^ its quality of humanness, Baudelaire 
worst enLv ^ devil is man’s 

solvent of ^ devil’s The most powerful ' 

the ffonrl V>nm of any other superhuman pretentions is 

NickTr bemgs. gall the devil 

siveness anH Kplf i, ^ immediately all his impres- 

hatred of Baudelaire’s 

it was mdeed 

aS^portentous^rZ?.^.?, f In his superb 

the sLte o TmeS S 

m which Eanrlplpiro 1 -^ T laughter-proof armour 

dress^ffn^'^' ‘=°l>er d^dyism’ of 
ness. His%lothp«: nn /i a more than English cold- 

calLt voulu Gautier, had ‘un 

separer du genre artiste ’ comme I’mtention de se 

debraillees des artistes Epnripi aux mceurs un peu 

6troites con^na^ Vr Z'Zt "" de garder les plus 

paraitre mameree 11 mpc;n P° ^^esse 6tait excessive jusqu’d, 
les terraes les plus choisis f? n’employait que 

Pimodan, etait dedaianpp rtpr i ^ ^^large, tr^ en honneur a 
mais il ne s’mterfflsa?? naf Ip artiste et grossidre; 

air trds simple P^^doxe et I’outrance. D’un 

a^a^ 9 alt Sie Zp P^’daitement d6tach6 . . il 

Ctaient lents, rates et sobres gestes 

en horrcur la gcsticulatmn car il avait 

plus la volubilitede parole etlafrnl^'^^ ^ o’aimait pas non 

I "c iTc £-S =t fit 

Bru„n.e„.. Whet elabotato precaorns Tgltf po‘’.“bt 
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laughter of humanity 1 Satan is a gentleman, and only on 
condition of remaming a gentleman can he be Satan The 
moment he loses his Brummellesque digmty and becomes 
Auld Homie or Auld Nick, he is just a poor devil, notbmg more 
If Baudelaire could sometimes have dropped his dandy’s correct- 
ness, could sometimes have penmtted himself to be called 
Qootie, he ivould have been certainly a happier and completer 
man and perhaps a better because a more comprehensive poet 
But he preferred to elmg to his satamc dignity, he buckled 
his laughter-proof armour yet more tightly about him It 
was as a kmd of Black Pnnee that he confronted the world — 
a dark figure, tragical and terrific, but at the same time ludicrous 
m bemg too imposmg, insuffiaently supple 
‘Sm,’ says St Paul, ‘is not imputed when there is no law 
Moreover, the law entered, that the offence might abound ’ 
Only a believer in absolute goodness can consciously pursue the 
absolute of evil, you cannot be a Satanist without bemg at the 
same time, potentially or actually, a Godist Baudelaire was 
a Chnstian inside out, the photographic image m negative of 
a Father of the Chur A His philosophy was orthodox — ^nay, 
more than orthodox, almost jansemstic His views on ongmal 
sin ^ modem tunes the touchstone of orthodoxy) were entirely 
sound They were much sounder, for example, than those of 
Jesus Jesus could say, speakmg of httle children, that ‘of 
mch IS the kingdom of heaven’, a soimd Augustinian, Baude- 
laire called them ‘ des Satans en herbe ’ He had the good 
Christian’s contempt for the modem behef m progress ‘La 
croyonce au progrds,’ he said, ‘est une doctrme de Beiges ’ 
^d when Baudelaire had said of a thing that it was Belgian 
he had called it the worst name m his vocabulary 
To this Qinstian, who accepted the doctrme of the Fall with 
ml Its consequences, Humanitananism was simply criminal non- 
sense Man was by nature mahgnant and stupid The ‘um- 
^srsal silhness of every class, mdividual, sex, and age’ filled 
as it filled Flaubert, with a chrome mdignation Those 
who, like the painter Wiertz (another Belgian!), beheved m 
the immortal pnnaples of ’89,’ he regarded almost as piersonal 
enemies ‘Le Christ des humanitaues,’ he writes m Ins notes 
on Wiertz ‘Peinture philosophique Sottises analogues k 
^Ues de Victor Hugo fi. la fin des Contemplations Abohtion 
de la peme do mort, puissance infime de rhommel’ For the 
dmocrat’s mgenuous faith m the power of education to make 
all men equally mtelhgent and virtuous he had nothing but 
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contempt One of his projects was to write an essay on the 
‘mfamie de rimprimene, grand obstacle an developpement du 
Beau/ Wholly Christian again was Baudelaire’s attitude towards 
the question of individual responsibihty. For the eighteenth- 
century humamtanans, who started from the axiom that man 
m a ‘state of nature’ is virtuous and reasonable, there could not, 
logically, be such a thmg as sin in the Christian, or cnme in the 
legal sense of the word ; the mdividual was not to blame for his 
bad actions The entire responsibihty rested with the Environ- 
ment, with Society, with Bad Laws, Pnestcraft, Superstition, 
and so forth. For Baudelaire only the mdividual counted. 
Those who do wrong must bear the whole responsibihty for their 
wrongdomg And what actions, accordmg to Baudelaire, are 
wrong? The answer is simple, they are the actions which the 
Church regards as sinful- St. Paul never hated the flesh and 
all its works more venomously than did Baudelaire, Prudentius 
never wrote of love with a fiercer vehemence of disgust. ' For 
the poet, as for the Christian moralists, the worst, because the 
most attractive, the commonest, the apparently most harmless 
sins were those of a sexual nature Avoid them, then ' was the 
command of the moralists But Baudelaire was a looking-glass 
Christian; for him the categorical imperative was just the oppo- 
site of this Indulgence is hateful to God, therefore (such is 
the logic of the satanists) mdulge ‘La volupte umque et 
supreme de I’amour git dans la certitude de fane le mal Et 
I’homme et la femme savent de naissance que dans le mal se 
trouve toute volupte.’ Baudelaire liked revolution for the same 
reason as he liked love ‘Moi, quand je consens a etre re- 
pubhcam (he did a httle desultory shooting from the barricades 
in 1848), je fais le mal, le sachet. . . Je dis* Vive la Re- 
volution* comme je dirais. Vive la Destruction* Vive la MortI 
Nous avons tous Tespnt republicam dans les veines comme la 
verole dans les os Nous sommes democratises et syphilises I’ 
He hated and despised the revolutionaries who imagmed that 
they were actmg for the benefit of the human race ‘Moi 
je me fous du genre humam ’ ‘A taste for vengeance and the 
natural pleasure of demohtion’ were what drove him to the 
barncades^ ^ 

But politics and, in general, ‘action’ (m the popular sense of 
the word) were distasteful to him It was only theoretically 
that he ‘understood a man’s deserting one cause for the sake 
of knov-mg what it would feel like to serve another’ An 
jnvinable dislike of all causes but that of poetry prevented him 
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from attempting the experiment m practice And m the same 
way, when he said that ‘not only would he be happy to be the 
victim, but that he would not object to bemg the ^ecutioner 
— so as to feel the Revolution m both ways,’ it was only a matter 
of words His own acUve partiapation m the Revolution was 
too brief to permit of his bemg either victim or execution^ 

Much of Baudelaire’s satanism even outside the sphere ot 
pohtics was confined to words Inevitably for Baudelaire 
liked his freedom, and m a weU-pohced soaety the satam^ 
who put their prmaples too freely mto practice get thrown mto 
lail From Baudelaire’s conversation you would have una^^ 
that he was a mixture of GiUes de Rais, Hehogabalus, and the 
Marquis de Sade At any rate, that was what he wanted you 
to imagme But reputations have a strange hfe of their owm, 
over which them subject has httle or no control Baudelame 
would have liked the world to regard him as the mc^abon 01 
all the gentlemanly wickednesses Instead of which— but let 
tne quote his own words ‘Un jour une femme me dit G wt 
smguher, vous 6tes fort convenable, je croyais que vous etiez 
toujours ivre et que vous sentiez mauvais ’ , ,, 

To have the reputation of bemg unpleasantly smeUy^ould 
anything have been more humihatmg to the man who saw 
himself L the Chief of many throned powers 1 Tho^ho toew 
him personally made, of course, no such mmtakes Them faend 
was no vulgar Bohemian, but a Dandy, if he was Wicked, it ^ 
m the grand manner, like a gentleman, not an artist But they 
also knew that a great deal of his aristocratic satanism was 
purely platomc and conversational Baudel^e was a practismg 
satanist only m those cmcumstances in which active satanism m 
not mterfered with by the pohce All satanisms of violence and 
fraud were thus ruled out He talked about trea^enes imd 
executions, but did not act them The most mtere^^ of the 
legally tolerated sms are those of the flesh Baudelame was 
therefore, above all, a satanist of love But not m ^e ^^^r 
of the ferocious Marquis, nor even of Don Ju^ He did not 
victinuze bis partners , he victimized only himself &s cruemM 
were directed mwards Harmlessly, one is tempted to say , the 
harmless cruelties of an acadenuc satamst And harmless, in 
one sense, they were Baudclamc’s path was not strewn with 
seduced young girls, adulterous wives, and flagellated actresses 
Regrettably, perhaps For this apparently h^l^ vanety 
of satanism is in certam ways the most harmful of all 
flagellator and the seducer do a ccrtam stnctly limited amount ol 
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damage among their f emimne acquamtances The self-viciimiz- 
mg satanist is mfimtely more destructive For what are a few 
virginities and a few square inches of tanned cocotte-skm com- 
pared with the entire umverse? The entire umverse — ^nothing 
less The satamst who is his own victim defaces and defiles 
for himself the entire universe And when, like Baudelaire, he 
happens to be a great poet, he defaces and defiles it for h^ 
readers Your Sades and Juans are never nimous on this 
enormous scale For they enjoy their satamsms — not very 
whole-heartedly, perhaps, and always crazily, but still enjoy 
They go then way caroUihg with Pippa . ‘ Nick m his Hades, 
all ’s nght with the world ’ The self-victimizer has no enjoy- 
ments to rationalize mto a jolly Browningesque philosophy 
The world is hateful to him, he himself has made it so 
Baudelaue treated himself with a studied mahgnancy He 
took pams to make the world as thoroughly disgusting for 
himself as he could. As an example of his satamc techmque, 
let me quote this fragment of autobiography from one of his 
sonnets 

Une nuit que j’^tais pr6s d'une euSreuse jmve, 

ODmme au long d’un cadavre un cadavre 4tendu, 

Je me pns k songer pr^s de ce corps vendu 

A la tnste beaut6 dont mon d6sir se pnve 

Appalhng Imesl Readmg them, one seems to sink through 
layer after darkemng, thickening layer of slimy ’ horror A 
shuddermg pity takes hold of one And then amazement, 
amazement at the thought that this revoltmg torture was 
self-inflicted 

Torture, torture — ^the word comes back to one hauntmgly, 
agam and again, as one reads the Fleurs du Mai Baudelaire 
himself brooded over the notion 'Love is hke a torture or a 
surgical operation This idea can be developed m the bitterest 
way. Even when the two lovers are very much m love and full 
of reaprocal desires, one of the two will always be calmer or less 
possessed than the other. He, or she, is the operator, the 
executioner ; the other is the patient, the victim.’ The tortures 
which Baudelaire inflicted on himself were not mere operations, 
they were more horrible than that. Between him and the 
'fnghtful Jewesses’ there was not even the possibihty of recipro- 
cal desire — ^there was nothing but disgust His tortures were 
mostly those of defilement To be clamed to a corpse, to be 
confined m the midst of rats and e.xcrement — these were the 
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punishments to which he satarucally condemned himself And 
even his respites from the fnghtful Jewesses were only milder 
tortures ' That ‘sad beaut)' of whom his desire depnved itself’ 
was a drunken negress, whose vulganty shocked every fibre of 
his soul, whose stupidity amazed and appalled him, who dramed 
him of his money and showed her gratitude by cuckoldmg him 
whenever she had an opportumty 

Quand elle eut de mes os sued tonte la moelle 
Et qoe languissamment je me tonmai vers elle 
Poor lui rendre im baiser d ayipur je ne vis plos 
Qu une outre aux flancs gluants tonte pleine de pus 

In spite of which, or because of which, Baudelaire remamed 
mdissolubly attached to his mulatto After thpir most senous 
quarrel he lay m his bed for days, uncontrollably and mcessantly 
weepmg In spite or because of the fact that-she represented 
sex m Its Ion est form, he loved her 
But fnghtful Jewess^ and hardly less fnghtful negresses 
were not the only object of Baudelaire’s love For, 

Quand cher les ddbauch^s fanbp bjanche et ve^moille 
Entro en socKSfd do \ Idd^ rongeur 
Par l’ojf><5ni,tion 4 un myste^e vengeur 
Dans la brute a^soupie un ange so reveille 

In other words, that monung-after sentiment, that omne^ 
antfital-tnste feelmg which, accordmg to the Anaents, tmges 
with melancholy the loves of every creature but the mare and 
the woman, is easily and naturally rationalized m terms pf 
Chnstian-Platomc idealism The angel m Baudelaire was never 
fast asleep For, as I have already pomted out, a man cannot 
be a Satanist who is not at the same tune a Godist Above the 
fnghtful Jewesses and negresses among whom Baudelaire had 
condemn^ himself to pass his life, hovered a white-winged, 
white-night-gowned ideal of femmine punty The Imeaments 
of this angelic child of fancy were by the poet occasionally 
superimposed on those of a real, flesh-and-blood woman, who 
thereupon ceased to be a woman and became, m the words 
used by Baudelaire himself when wnting to one of his deified 
lady fnends (an artist’s model m this case), ‘un objet de culte’ 
which It was ‘impossible de soudler ’ Unhappily the ‘im- 
possibiLity of defilement’ was not so absolute as he could have 
wished Idealization is a process which takes place only m the 
ideahst’s fancy it has no perceptible effect upon the thing 
idealized The ‘object of worship’ remains mcurably what it 
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was — in this case a woman. This regrettable fact v. as personally 
rediscovered by Baudelaire in the most ridiculously humiliating 
circumstances, ^ilme Sabatier vras a merry young v.idow who 
gave literary and artistic dmner-parties The Goncourts call 
her ‘une vivandi^re de faunes"; and she herself^ it would seem, 
was also a trifle faunesque in her tastes and habits It was m 
this unlikely temple of plump luxuriant flesh and more than 
ordinarily warm blood that Baudelaue chose to lodge his divine 
ideal The fauns’ barmaid became for him an object of worship. 
For fi.ve years he adored, piously. Then, the publication of 
the Fleurs du Mai and the subsequent lawsuit having made him 
suddenly famous, Ivfme Sabatier deaded, without solicitation 
on his part, to yield Invited to treat his deity as a human, 
even an all too human being, Baudelaire found himself incapable 
of rising to the occasion. The lady was offended — ^justifiably. 
She reproached him. Baudelaire returned her reproaches *11 
y a quelques jours,’ he wrote, *tu etais une divinite, ce qui est si 
commode, ce qui est si beau, ce qm est si mviolable Te voilS. 
femme maintenant.’ It was unforgivable. ‘ J’ai horreur de la 
passion,’ he went on to explain, ‘parce que je la connais avec 
toutes ses ignominies ’ As a matter of fact, Baudelaire knew 
very httle about passion. He knew the de filin g torture of 
submitting to the embraces of frightful Jewesses; and, in the 
arms of his negress, he knew the madness, the fixed incurable 
monomania, of exclusive sensuality. At the other end of the 
scale he knew the worship of inviolable divinities — a worship, 
of which one of the conditions was precisely the joyless or frantic 
debauchery among the Jewesses and negresses For ‘la femme 
dont on ne jomt point est celle qu’on aune . . . Ce qui rend la 
maitresse plus chke, c’est la debauche avec d’autres femmes 
Ce qu’elle perd en jouissances sensuelles elle gagne en adoration.’ 
These strange perversities were what Baudelaire called passion. 
Of the more normal amorous relationships he was wholly 
ignorant. We may doubt whether he ever embraced a woman 
he respected, or knew what it was to combine desire with esteem, 
and tenderness with passion. Indeed, he would have demed 
the very possibility of such combinations. His theory of love 
was the theory of those extreme, almost Manichean Christians 
who condemned indiscriminately every form of physical passion, 
and regarded even marriage as a sm. Between mind and body^ 
spirit and matter, he had fixed an impassable gulf. Body was 
wholly bad; therefore, according to the logic of satanism, it had 
to be mdulged as much and above all as sordidly as possible. 
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Spint was wholly good, therefore, ■nhen ‘dans la brute assoupie 
un ange se rdveille,’ there must be nothing m the nature of a 
(by definition) defilmg physical contact 
Where love was concerned, Baudelaire, m the phrase of Ivan 
Karamazov, ‘returned God Im entrance ticket ’ He refused to 
accept love, he wanted somcthmg better With the result, of 
course, that he got something much worse and that love refused 
to accept him The best is ever the enemy of the good, and 
nowhere more murderously the enemy than where love is 
concerned Baudelaire’s idea of the best love was a purely 
mental relationship, a consaous interbecoming of two hitherto 
separate bemgs Ordmary, unideal love was for him an 
‘^pouvantable jeu,’ because at least ‘one of the players must 
lose the government of himself’ Moreover, ‘dans I’amour, 
comme dans presque toutes les affaires humames, I’entente 
cordiale est le rfikiltat d’un malentendu Ce malentendu, 
c’est le plaisir L’homme cne O mon ange! La femme rou- 
coule Mamanl Mamanl Et ces deux imbeciles sont per- 
suades qu’ils pensent de concert Le gouffre infranchissable 
qm fait I’mcommumcabilite reste infranchi ’ But, after all, 
why shouldn’t it remam uncrossed? And why shouldn’t one 
sometimes lose the government of oneself? We may think our- 
selves happy that we do not possess a perfect and unmterrupted 
awareness of self and of others How fatigmng existence would 
be if consciousness and will were never given a hohday, if there 
were no ‘frightful games,’ m the course of which ohe might 
occasionally lose one’s head! How fatigmng! And also how 
tnvial and petty ! For, m love at any rate, a man loses his head 
for the sake of something bigger and more important than his 
own ego, of somethmg not himself that makes for life And 
then the horror of bemg wholly transparent to somebody else, 
wholly clear-sighted oneself! Thanks, however, to the body, 
there can be no complete awareness, because there can be no 
mmghng of substance, no mterbecommg The body guarantees 
our pnvacy, that inmost pnvacy, which we must not attempt to 
violate under pam of betraying our manhood 

Aye free afi han your story tell. 

When wi’ a bosom cronle 

Bat still keep something to yoursel’ 

Ye scarcely tell to ome 

To none, mdeed — even m love. The realization of Baudelaire’s 
ideal would be a psychological catastrophe But bemg a sound, 
1,935 
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if Satanic, Christian, with a prejudice in favour of mmd and 
spirit, and a contemptuous hatred of the body, Baudelaire 
could not understand this, on the contrary, he imagmed that he 
was yeammg for his own and humamty’s highest good. When 
he saw that there was no prospect of his gettmg what he yearned 
for, he renounced love altogether m favour of self-tormenting 
debauchery on the one hand, and long-range adoration on 
the other. 

With that sovereign good sense which, m spite of the strange- 
nesses and absurdities of their behefs, generally distmgmshed 
the actions of the men of the Middle Ages, the great platonizmg 
poets of the thirteenth and fourteenth centunes harmonized 
philosophy and the exigencies of daily hvmg, the ideal and the 
real, m a manner mcomparably more satisfactory. Thus, there 
was a iirs. Dante as well as a Beatrice, there were no less than 
four little Dantes; Dante’s fnend and fellow-poet, Gmdo 
Cavalcanti, also had a wife and a family; and though Petrarch 
never mamed, two bastard children, borne by the same mother 
and at an mterval of six years, testify to the fact that Laura’s 
inordinately platomc friend was only prevented by the accident 
of his havmg taken orders from bemg as good and faithful a 
husband as he was, by all accounts, a tenderly solicitous father 
Admirably mconsistent, these poets sang the praises of sacred 
love, while makmg the very best of the profane variety- in the 
arms of an esteemed and affectionate spouse Their platonic 
relationships existed on the margm of marriage or its equivalent, 
just as, m the larger world, the monasteries existed on the margm 
of secular life. Monk and platomc mistress testified to the 
existence of the spiritual ideal, those whose temperament 
impelled them to take extreme courses were at hberty to devote 
themselves to the ideal either m the cloister or m the poet’s 
study ^Vhatever happened, the ideal was not to be allowed to 
invade the sanctities of normal domestic hfe This, as we 
realize when we read the Canterbury Tales and the Decameron, 
remained throughout the Middle Ages most wholesomely pagan, 
m spite of Chnstiamty, The Reformation upset the medieval 
balance. Stupidly consistent, the Bible-readmg Protestants 
abolished the monasteries and let loose the ideahsm, hitherto 
safely bottled up on the outskirts of normal hfe, on the devoted 
heads of ordmary men and women. For the monk was substi- 
tuted the puritan It was a change deplorably for the worse 
Confined to his pnvate asylum on the margm of society, the 
monk had been harmless. The puritan was free to range the 
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world, blighting and persecuting as he ent, free to make hfe 
poisonous, not only for himself, but for all who came near lum 
The puritan was and is a soaal danger, a public and pnvate 
nuisance of the most odious kind Baudelaire was a puntan 
mside out Instead of asceticism and respcctabihtj he practised 
debauchery The means he used were the opposite of those 
employed by the puritans , but his motives and theirs, the ends 
that he and they achieved, were the same He hated hfe as 
much as they did, and was as successful in destroymg it 
Incapable of understandmg the mconsistencies even of the 
medieval Christians, Baudelaire was still less capable of under- 
Etandmg the much more radical mconsistencies of the pagan 
Greeks For the Greeks, all the gods (or m other words all the 
aspects of human nature) were equally divme The art of hfe 
consisted, for them, m givmg every god his due These dues 
were various Thus, Apollo’s due was very different from the 
debt a man owed to Dionysus Indeed, one due might be 
mcompatible with another, but every one was owed and, m its 
proper tune and season, must be aclmowledged No god must 
be cheated and none overpaid Baudelaue was utterly im- 
Hellemc Only once or tvnee m all his work does he touch 
a pagan theme, and then it is as a puntamcal Jansenist, as 
an early Father of the Chinch, that he treats it Read, for 
example, the poem called ‘ Lesbos ’ Here are a few characteristic 
extracts 


Laisse du vJeux Platon bb froncet 1 ceil austere, 

Tu tires ton pardon de TexeCs des baisers 

Tu tires ton pardon de I'etemel martyre 
InfligiS sans reldche aux cceurs ambitieux 

Qul des Dieux osera LesboS Stre ton juge 

Et condamner ton front pdli dans les travaux, 

Si ses balances d'or n'ont p^ le deluge 

Des larrnes qn'i la mar ont versi tes ruisseanx? 

Qm des DIenx osera, Lesbos 6tro ton juge? 

To the contemporanes and the successors of Sappho these hnes 
would have been absolutely mcomprehensible All this tnlL- 
about pardon and martyrdom, judgment and tears — the Greeks 
would have shaken then heads over it m utter bewilderment 
For them, love-makmg was not somethmg that required 
pardoning or judging And what did it matter, after all, if ‘les 
Phym6s I’une I’autre s’attuent’ ? To the Greeks it was a matter 
of almost perfect mdifference whether one made love with 
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somebody of one’s own or somebody of the other sex There is 
httle m Plato s writing and still less m the reputation he enjoyed 
among his fellow-Greeks to make us suppose that he frowned 
very austerely on homosexual embraces The gods, if one can 
credit their official biographers, v.ere as little likely to pass 
judgment on Lesbos as Plato. And if one of them had taken 
it mto his head to do so, is it likely that he w ould have found 
many tears m the Lesbian streams? None certainly of remorse 
or conscious guilt The only tears which Hellenic lovers ever 
seem to have dropped were those, m youth, of unsatisfied desire 
and those, when age had made them feeble and ugly, of regret 
for pleasures irrevocably past. Occasionally, too, they may 
have wept the lacrimae rerum For, like all reahsts, the Greeks 
were, at bottom, profoundly pessimistic In spite of its beauty, 
Its mpdmustible strangeness and rich diversity, the world, they 
perceived, is finally deplorable Fate has no pity; old age and 
death he m wait at the end of every vista It is therefore our 
u y o make the best of the world and its loveliness while we 
durmg the years of youth and strength 
Hedonism is the natural compamon of pessimism. Where 
laughter, there also you may expect to find the ‘tears of 
tnings Put as for tears of repentance and remorse— who but 

™ake the world more deplorable than it 
thp Z f ° a life-hatmgcrimmal would want to increase 
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the smallest quantities in the spmtual medium they inhabit. 
But like the copper-blooded crustaceans, like the hme-shelled 
molluscs, they have a wonderful art to fed and take up what 
they need Baudelaire exemplifies this type In the age of 
Buckle and Podsnap, of optimism and respectabihty, he was 
the most savage and gloomy of Augustinian Christians, the 
most consaentious of debauchees V^y? His pnvate history 
provides the explanation The key facts are these he had 
a childish passion for his mother, and his mother, while he 
was still a boy, mamed a second husband This mamage was 
a shock from which he never recovered Whole tracts of his 
consaousness were suddenly ravaged by it He had adored 
and ideahzed — the more extravagantlj'’ for the fact that his 
adoration and idealization had been mmgled with a precoaous 
and shghtly perverse sensuahty The divmity was suddenly 
thrown down and violated He hated the violator and every- 
thmg that could remind him of the act of violation, he adored 
the memory of the yet mviolate divimty The cymosm and 
perversity of adolescence got mixed in his hatred and made him 
take an agonizing and degradmg pleasure m rehearsmg m 
thought and, later, in act the scenes of violation In the 
mtervals, when he was exhausted, he worshipped a disembodied 
goddess And this was what he went on domg aU his life 
Needmg, like all men, a philosophical explanation for his actions, 
he found it m the semi-Mamchean Chnstiamty of the early 
monks and the Jansenists A very shght twist was enough 
to turn the creed and ethics of Pascal mto a self-tortuiing, world- 
destroymg satanism On the other face of the satamc medal 
were those tendenaes towards ‘spmtual’ love, so grotesquely 
exemplified m the case of Mme Sabatier 
Baudelaire was not merely a satanist, be was a bored satanist 
He was the poet of ennm, of that appalhng boredom which can 
assume ‘les proportions de I’lmmortaht^ ’ The personal 
causes of this bor^om are easfly traceable Prom quite early 
youth Baudelaire never enjoyed good health Sj^huis was m 
his blood he drank too much, he took, m one form or another, 
large quantities of opium, he was an experimenter with hasch- 
isch, he was chromcally exhausted by a joyless and at last utterly 
pleasureless debauchery In the physici circumstances it was 
difficult for a man to feel very gay and buoyant His purse was 
as sick as his body He was never out of debt, his credi- 
tors imceasmgly harassed him, he hved m a perpetual state of 
anxiety A neurosis of which one of the symptoms was a terrible 
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depression was the result This depression, he records, became 
almost unbearable during the autumn months — those terrible, 
dreary months — 

Quand le ael has et lourd pise comme un cou\ercIe 
Sur I'espnt gemissant en proie aux longs ennuis, 

Et que de I'horzon embrassant tout le cerde 

II nous verse un jour noLr plus tnste que les units 

These are, I know, but summary and superficial generalizations; 
and though it Vrould be easy, with the aid of the biographical 
documents which the labours of the Crepets, father and son, 
have placed at our disposal, to explain, in detail and plausibly 
enough, all the characteristic features of Baudelaire’s poetry in 
terms of his personal history, I shall not attempt the task. For 
what above all interests me here is not Baudelaire as a man, 
but Baudelaire as an influence, a persisting force. For a force 
he IS 

‘ Avec Baudelaire,’ writes M Paul Valery, Ta poesie frangaise 
sort enfin des fronti^res de la nation. EUe se fait lire dans le 
monde; elle s’impose comme la poesie meme de la modermte; 
elle engendre rimitation, elle f^conde de nombreux espnts . 

Je puis done dire que, s’il est parmi nos pontes, des poetes plus 
grands et plus puissamment doues que Baudelaire, il n’en est 
de plus xmporianV Baudelaire is now the most important of 
French, and mdeed of European, poets His poetry, which is 
the poetry of self-stultifying, world -destro3ung satanism and 
unutterable etmui, has come to be regarded ‘comme la po&ie 
meme de la modemite ’ The fact is, surely, odd Let us try 
to understand its significance. 

The most import^t of modem poets was a satanist. Does 
this mean that his contemporary admirers are, like him, despair- 
ing absolute-hunters with a 

goGt de rmfini 

Qra partout dans le mal lni-m6me se prodame? 

No. For to be a Satanist, as I have said before, one must also 
be a Godist; and the present age is singularly Godless De- 
bauchery was a tragical affair in Baudelaire’s day; it is now a 
merely medical one We feel scientifically about our sms, not 
satanically Why, then, do we admire tids topsy-turvy Jan- 
senist, for whom the only pleasure in love was the consciousness 
of doing wrong? We ought to despise him for being so hope- 
Iwsly old-fashioned. And hopelessly old-fashioned we do find 
him; but only in the Christian and tragical interpretation of his 
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achons Tlie actions themselves are perfectly up^to-date 
'Tes d6bauches satis soif et tes amours sans ame’ are mdistm- 
guishable from the extreme forms of the modem ‘Good Time ’ 
The ]oylessness of modem pleasures and modem love (which are, 
of course, the image of the ‘modem’ pleasures and loves of 
impenal Rome as it approached its catastrophe) is even com- 
pleter than the joylessness of Baudelaire’s debaucherv* For 
Baudelaire, the Chnstian satanist, had at least the stunulatmg 
consaousness that, m mahgnantly ruining the universe for 
himself, he was domg evil The modems fail to get even this 
‘kick’ out of their self- and world-destroying entertainments 
They perversely do what they don’t want to do, what fails to 
amuse them, and do not even have the pleasure of imagining that 
they are thereby co mmi tting a sm 
The flesh is diabohc, the spmt divine Therefore, commands 
the satanist, mdulge the flesh to satiety and beyond The 
modernist philosophy and the modernist ethic are different 
Neither the spirit nor the flesh, nor for that matter anythmg at 
all, IS divine The only important thing is that a man should 
be soaaUy eflSaent Passion is the enemy of effiaency So 
don’t let your mstmcts run away with you, on the other band, 
don’t repress them too much Repression mterferes with 
effiaency Effiaency demands that you should neither give 
yourself completely away nor keep yourself completely back. 
Those who hve by this godless philosophy emd obey these purely 
medical commandments soon reduce their own hves and, conse- 
quently, the entire umverse to a grey nothmgness In order 
not to be too unbearably consaous of this fact they surround 
themselves with an ever-increasmg number of substitutes for 
genume feehng To create m themselves the iliosion of being 
ahve, they make a noise, they rush about, they hasten from dis- 
traction to distraction Much to the profit of the shareholders 
m the great amusement mdustnes In a word, they have a 
Good Time. 

Now, the better the tune ^ the modem sense of the term), 
the greater the boredom Rivers found that the unhappy 
Melanesians hterally and physically died of ennm when they 
were brought too suddenly in contact with modem amusements 
We have grown gradually accustomed to the disease, and we 
therefore find it less lethal than do the South Sea islanders We 
do not die outnght of it, it is only gradually that we approach 
the fatal conclusion of the malady It wul come, that fatal 
conclusion, when men have entirdy lost the art of amusmg 
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themselves; they will then simply perish of ennui Modem 
creataon-savmg machmery has already begun to depnve them 
ot this art Ilie progress of invention may confidently be 
expected to qmcken the process A few more tnumphs m the 
sty e 0 the radio and the talkies^ and the boredom which is now 
a mere discomfort will become an intolerable agony 
T poetry for the perfect expression of our own feehngs 

A u j Mai the modem finds all his own sufferings 

d^cnbed— TOth what mcomparable energy, m forms how 
memorably beautiful! 


Je ^ comme le roi d'un pays pluvieux. 

Riche mais impmssant, jeune et pourtant tr^ vieuxi 

It IS ‘la poesie meme de la modermte.’ 


From Do what you Will (1929). 



SQUEAK AND GIBBER 

In the most high and palmy state of Rome 
A httle ere the mightMst Jnhus fell, 

The gra\cs stood tcnantless and the sheeted dead 
Did squeak and gibber in the Roman streets 

Poetically, of course, they could have done nothing else but 
squeak and gibber They could never, for example, have cned 
and muttered, nor wafled and whisper^, sdll less have mdulged 
m hauntmgs and direct voice manifestations The mystenous 
laivs of poetry demanded that they should squeak and gibber 
and do nothmg but squeak and gibber Squeakmg and 
gibbenng are, in the circumstances, artistically mevitable, they 
are also, as it happens, histoncally correct For the Roman 
dead, at any rate m the earher, higher, and palmier phases of 
Roman history, dtd squeak and gibber They squeaked as 
feebly and they gibbered as meffectivdy as those poor anaemic 
ghosts for whom Odysseus prepared, on the border of Hades, 
that tome meal of blood Dunng the millermium which im- 
mediately preceded the Christian era, and m the lands sur- 
roundmg the Mediterranean Sea, ghosts were thm, shadowy, 
hardly personal bemgs The dead survived, but wretchedly 
famtly, as mere shadows ‘There is no work, nor device, nor 
knowledge, nor wisdom m Sheol, whither thou goest ’ The 
vords are from Ecclesiastes, but they might have been spoken 
almost anywhere m the Mediterranean world at almost any 
tune between the Trojan war and the murder of Juhus Caesar 
The squeak-and-gibber penod of immortality came to an end, 
roughly speakmg, at the begmnmg of the Chnkian era Cicero 
and Virgil were still behevers m the Homeric doctrmes, they 
looked forward to a posthumous existence not more, but much 
less glonous than life on earth ‘Rather would I hve on the 
ground as a hirelmg of another, with a landless man who had 
no great hvehhood, than bear sway among the dead ’ Their 
views were fundamentally the same as Homer’s 
In this, they were not, for then- age, very modern For Plato 
and the mystagogues had already, long before, begun lookmg 
forward to a posthumous future very different tom that which 
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awaited the Homeric and Old Testament heroes *In Cicero’s 
tune, the squeak-and-gibber hypothesis was fast becoming 
antiquated The nse of Chnstiamty rendered it heretical as 
well as old-fashioned The Christian dead were not allowed to 
squeak and gibber, they had either to smg and play the harp, 
or else to scream in never-endmg agony. And they have con- 
tmued to make music or scream until very recent times. Ii' 
the course of the last century, however, very considerable 
changes have taken place The fully Christian, fully personal, 
fully moral dead, with their music and their beatific vision, 
their deprivation of God’s presence and their tortures, are now, 
I should guess, m the mmonty. What of the other departed ? 
Many of them are simply non-existent ; for the number of people 
who either dogmatically don’t beheve in, or else agnostically 
or uncanngly simply don’t bother about, immortahty is now 
considerable. Some, however, are glorious but impersonal sur- 
vivors, reabsorbed, pantheistically, into a divine and universal 
Whole. Others agam — the departed ones with whom certain 
spintuahsts establish contacts, hve on m an up-to-date version 
of the Red Indian’s Happy Huntmg Ground, a superior and 
shghtly less material repetition of the present worid complete 
with whiskies and sodas, agars, and imdget golf-courses The 
number of behevers m this sort of survival seems to be mcreasmg 
Fmally there is the scientific Psychical Researcher, whose views 
on the future life (if we may judge from the pronouncements of 
such eminent authorities as Professor C E. Broad and M Rene 
Sudre) seem to be almost mdistmguishable from those held by 
Homer and the author of Ecclesiastes, t'or all that survives, 
accordmg to these researches (and the existmg evidence, it 
seems to me, does not justify one m going any further), is what 
Professor Broad calls a ‘psychic factor’ — somethmg which, m 
conjimction with a material bram, creates a personality but 
which, m isolation, is no more personal than matter. The dead, 
then, survive, but only fragmentanly, feebly, as mere wisps of 
floatmg memones In a word, the squeak-and-gibber theory of 
survival is that which, accordmg to some of the most competent 
scientific observers, best fits the available facts. Western 
thought has come back, where the question of immortality is 
concerned, to the point from which it started And this is not 
surprising, for as Professor Leuba pomted out years ago m his 
excellent book, T/ie Behef tn God and Immortality, the Homeric 
conception of survival, the squeak-and-gibber theory as I have 
allied It, IS fundamentally scientific — a theory made to fit 
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observable facts Some of these facts^ as we now see, were 
irrelevant to the question of survival Others, however, were 
relevant 

The hvmg sometimes have dreams or waking visions of the 
dead, sometimes, when they are thinking of the departed they 
expenence the strange and singularly convincing 'sense of 
presence ’ Ingenuous mmds mterpret such expenences m 
terms of a theory of survival — a squeak-and-gibber theory, for 
It is the only one which fits this class of facts, just as it is the 
only one vhich fits the facts (if facts they are) of appantions, 
hauntmgs, and the hke The modem psyducal researcher bases 
his squeak-and-gibber theory on this latter class of ‘super- 
normal’ facts The contemporanes of Homer based their 
similar theory on these same super-normahties (for presumably 
they manifested themselves then at least as often as they do 
now), but also on the qmte irrelevant normahties of dream, 
vision, sense of presence, and the like Old and new, both are 
scientific theories, that is to say, theones made to fit certam 
observed facts The only difference between them is that the 
Homenc theonsts accepted, as relevant, facts which we now see 
to have been beside the pomt It happened, however, that their 
squeak-and-gibber theory fitted the irrelevant facts as neatly as 
It fitted and fits the relevant facts So that their mistake was 
comparatively unimportant 

The Platomc and Christian theory of immortahty — the harp- 
and-scream, as opposed to the squeak-and-gibbcr conception of 
a future life — is m no sense a saentific hypothesis It was not 
created to fit observed facts, it was created to satisfy certam 
desires — some, of the most crassly selfish nature, others, the most 
loftily idealistic The existence of these ideals and aspirations 
and even of these purely selfish longings for a continuance of 
personal bemg has been taken by many philosophers as the 
major premise of an argument, whose conclusion is the proved 
fact of personal and retnbutivc immortahty But, as Broad 
has shown, it is hard (though not, m certam cases, impossible) 
to construet a logical bndge between the world of morahtj and 
the w orld of scientific truth , and anyhow , as a matter of histoncal 
fact, such bndges, when constructed, have almost invanablj 
collapsed Tlius, the moral argument m fa\ our of immortahtj 
will not bear the weight of scepticism This logical bndge is 
a hopelcsslj ramshackle structure, and can be crossed onh by 
those w ho w car the wings of faith and therefore hat c no real 
need of its support. As for the biological argument — that tlic 
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existence of an inborn desire must imply the existence of an 
object of that desire, as hunger imphes the existence of food and 
sexual desire that of a possible mate — ^this would be cogent only 
if the desire were umversal But it is not and has never been 
umversal, the desire for survival is therefore not analogous to 
hunger or sexual appetite Other philosophers have argued 
from the desire to the fact of immortahty by assertmg our 
mcapacity even to conceive the cessation of our consciousness 
This mconceivabihty of our own unconsaousness is a fact of 
psychology, upon which it is interestmg and profitable to 
meditate But smce there is no difficulty at all m conceiving 
the cessation of other people’s consaousness, I do not see that 
the argument derived from this fact can ever be wholly con- 
vmang Immortahty of the Platomc or Chnstian land has been 
and must presumably remam the object only of hope, of long- 
ing, of faith, the survival, if survival it is, which is the object 
of scientific observation is survival of the Homenc land — ^the 
squeak-and-gibber survival of shadowy and impersonal ‘psychic 
factors ’ By tr5nLng to mterpret the facts of psychical research 
in terms of a modified Christian hypothesis, the spintuahsts have 
mvolved themselves m mextncable difficulties For the facts 
of psychical research simply do not warrant the adoption of 
anythmg remotely resembling a harp-and-scream conception 
of survival, the only rational mterpretation to which they lend 
themselves is an mterpretation m terms of some kind of squeak- 
and-gibber theory Which is, admittedly, rather depressmg 
But then a great many thmgs m this um verse are rather depress- 
mg Others, fortunately, are not What we lose on the swmgs 
of pam, pomtlessness, and evil, we gam on a variety of aesthe- 
tic, sensuous, mteUectual, and moral roundabouts Given a 
reasonable amoimt of luck, it is possible to five a not mtolerable 
life And if, afterwards, we find ourselves condemned to squeak 
and gibber, why, then, squeak and gibber we must In the 
meantime let us make the best of rational speech 

One of the stock arguments m favour of Platomc and Christian 
immortahty is this if there were no future life, or at any rate no 
behef m future life, men would be justified m behavmg like 
animals and, being justified, would all mcontmently start 
takmg the advice of Horace and the Preacher to do nothmg 
but swill, guzzle, and copulate Even a man of Dostoevsky’s 
mtelhgence oracularly affirms that ‘all thmgs would be per- 
mitted’ if there were no such thmg as immortahty These 
morahsts seem to forget that there are many human bemgs who 
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simply don’t want to pass their hves eatmg^ drinking, and being 
merry, or, alternatively, like Russian heroes, raping, murdenng, 
and morally tortunng their friends The deadly tedium of the 
Horatian and the nauseating unpleasantness of the Dostoev- 
skyan life would be qmte enough, survival or no survival, to 
keep me at any rate ^ these matters one can only speak for 
oneself) unswervingly m the narrow way of domestic duty 
and mtellectual labour For the narrow way commands an 
mcomparably wider, and, so far as I am concerned, an incom- 
parably fairer prospect than the primrose path, fulfilled, domes- 
tic duties are a source of happmess, and mtellectual labour 
IS rewarded by the most mtense dehghts It is not the hope of 
heaven that prevents me from leadmg what is techmdally known 
as a life of pleasure, it is simply my temperament I happen 
to find the life of pleasure bormg and painful And I should 
stiU find it bormg and painful even it it were irrefragably 
proved to me that I was destmed to be extmguished or, worse, 
to survive m the form of a squeakmg and ^bbermg shade — os 
one of the ‘ weak heads,’ m Homer’s expressive phrase Nekuon 
amenena karma — the weak heads of the dead Those who have 
attended spintuahstic s&mces ivill agree that the descnption is 
pamfuUy accurate 

From Music at Night (1931) 
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To the collectors of human specimens (a class to which I myself 
belong, for psychological varieties are the only thmgs I have 
ever thought it worth while to coUect) I recommend the two 
volumes of M Jean Martet on the late Georges C16menceau. 
One may not entirely approve of Clemenceau as a pohtician. 
one may even detest some of the prmciples and the methods of 
ms statecraft But m spite of this disapproval and hatred it is 
mpossible not to admire the old Tiger, it is impossible to with- 
nola the homage due to a most extraordmary man. For after 
au there is nothmg more admirable than Power— not the 
OTgai^e power of estabhshed society, which is generally de- 
testable, but the native power of the individual, the demonic 
energy o life With this native mbom power, this hving 
^®rgy> Georges C16menceau was richly endowed. A great 
an differs from common men by bemg, as it were, possessed 
by more than human spirits. These spirits may be good or 

of mdifference The important thmg 
tJiey should be more than human. It is the super- 

admire— peatness and that we are forced to 

aemenceau was ‘possessed’ one 
annrove of +o a ^®vffs may have worked in ways we dis- 
ffenume sunpma^^^ i are not our ends, but they were 

thcm^'^^or* somewhat irrelevant mtroduction to my 

theme of C16menceau. It is a 

IhoZ of nr Z and histoncal mterest which the 

fhc Trips career, Z 

ifartet’f bLwhn oil ^ r ^ov, readmg M 

by h, m m the J "^corded 

> mm m tiie course of a conversation with the old stetpc-man 

about the revolutionary soaabsts ‘These neonk' ?-i^d 
nre mott.y half-v.d,a, andf uhat'. Lrc, tly-rlTar'dly 27 e 
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courageous than the boui^ois — ^which is saying a good deal^ 
my word ! The thing that gives people courage is ideas But 
these revolutionanes of yours have about as many ideas as my 
boots Envy and resentment — ^that’s all they’ve got That 
sort of thing doesn’t take you very far I saw them dunng 
the War, I t^ked with them, I tned to find somethmg m them, 
It’s pitiable I never had the smallest diSiculty with these 
creatures ’ 

‘The thing that gives people courage is ideas ’ The phrase 
might be expanded For it is not only courage that comes from 
ideas. It IS detemunation, it is the power to act, the power to go 
on acbng coherently For though it is true that most ideas 
are the rationalizations of feehngs, that does not mean that 
fcelmgs are more important m the world of action than ideas 
Feelmg provides the ongmal supply of energy, but this supply 
of energy soon fails if the feelings are not rationalized For 
the rationalization justifies the feehngs and serves at the same 
tune both as a substitute for feehngs and as a stimulant for them 
when they are dormant You cannot go on feelmg violently aU 
the time — ^the human organism does not allow of it But an 
idea persists , once you have persuaded yourself of its truth, an idea 
justifies the contmuance m cold blood of actions which emotion 
could only have dictated m the heat of the moment Indeed it 
does more than justify actions and feehngs , it imposes them If 
you accept an idea as true, then it becomes your duty to act on it 
even m cold blood as a matter not of momentary feeling, but 
of endurmg pnnaple It is even your duty to revive the emotion 
which was ongm^y at the root of the idea — or rather the new 
and nobler emotion which, thanks to the idea, has taken the place 
of the root feehng from which the idea started Thus, to take 
an obvious example, envy — whether of the lucky m money or 
of the lucky m love — is constantly bemg rationalized m terms 
of pohtical, economic, and ethical theory For all those who 
cannot compete with him the successful amonst is a monster of 
munorahty The envied nch man is either wicked personally 
or vicanously wicked as the representative of an evil system 
And having persuaded, themselves of the imqmty of those they 
envy, the environs are not only justified m their now laudable 
hostihty to the envied, they are also no longer envious The 
idea has transformed their odious httle personal feehng mto a 
righteous mdignation, a nobly dismterested love of virtue and 
abhorrence of wickedness ‘C« qui demne du courage, ce soul 
les tdies ' 
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A questioni nevitably arises. What are the principal courage- 
giving, emotion-transforming, and action-inspiring ideas of the 
present epoch? They are certamly not the same as they were. 
Many of the great ideas which our ancestors accepted with little 
or no question are now only lukewarmly believed in or even 
rejected outnght Thus, the Chnstian, the specifically Catholic 
and Protestant ideas, once of such enormous significance and the 
source of so much creative and destructive action, have now lost 
a great deal of their potency There are comparatively few men 
and women m the contemporary West who unquestionably 
rationalize their feehngs m terms of the Chnstian philosophy and 
the Christian ethic, few who find in the old Chnstian ideas a 
source of courage and determmation, a motive for prolonged and 
effective action These rehgious ideas are not the only ones to 
have lost their force There has been a dechne m the effective- 
ness of certam pohtical ideas, once immensely important. All 
the once inspinng ideas of mneteenth-century Liberahsra are 
now without much power to move It is only among the 
pohtically naive and inexpenenced populations of the East that 
we find them exertmg anythmg hke their ancient influence. 
The most powerful political idea at the present time is the idea 
of nationalism It is the justifier and transformer of a whole 
host of emotions, the persisting motive of important individual 
and collective actions Nationahsm was the idea that gave old 
Qemenceau his ruthless and mdomitable energy * Ce qut donne 
du courage f ce sont les tddes.’ He knew it by personal experience. 

The idea of progress is another of the great contemporary 
ideas A vast amount of personal ambition, of rapacity, of lust 
for power is sanctified and at the same tune made actively 
effective by this idea. It is in the idea of progress, coupled very 
often with the humanitarian idea of imiversal welfare and social 
service, that the modem busmess man finds excuses for his 
activities Why does he work so hard ? Why does he fight so 
ruthlessly agamst his nvals ? To obtam power and make himself 
rich, the cymcal realist would answer. Not at all, the busmess 
man mdignantly rephes, I am workmg and fightmg for progress, 
for prospenty, for society. 

Ihere are signs, I beheve, that this behef in progress and the 
ideas of humamtanamsm is on the wane The youngest genera- 
hon seems to be less anxious than was its predecessor to justify 
its money-makmg and power-seekmg m terms of these ideas. 
It affinns quite frankly that it worl^ m order that it may be 
able to amuse itself m the mtervals of leisure. The result of this 
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rejection (it is still, of course, only a very partial rejection) of 
the inspiring ideas of an earher generation is that the enthusiasm 
for work has perceptibly dechned and that the amount of energy 
put mto the money-making and power-seeking activities is less 
than It was For it may be laid down as a general rule that any 
dedme m the mtensity of behef leads to a declme m efiective 
activity 

And here we find ourselves confronted with two more ques- 
tions Is sceptiasm on the mcrease? and if so, what sort of new 
inspumg and justificatory ideas are men likely to accept m hen 
of the old ideas m which they no longer believe ? My impression 
IS that we must answer yes to the first (question There '’is, I 
beheve, a general mcrease m scepticism with r^ard to most of 
the hitherto accepted ideas, particularly m the sphere of ethics 
There is a growmg tendency to rely on momentary emotions as 
gmdes to conduct rather than on the fixed ideas m terms of 
which these emotions have hitherto been rationalized The 
result IS a general declme m the quahty and quantity of activity 
among the sceptical 

In Its extreme forms, however, scepticism is, for most human 
bemgs, mtolerable They must beheve m something, they must 
have some sort of justificatory ideas The contemporary cir- 
cumstances (under which heading we must mclude recent pohti- 
cal events, recent saentific discovenes, recent philosophical 
speculation) have forced on us a more or less complete scepticism 
with regard to most of the rehgious, ethical, and pohtical ideas 
m terms of which our fathers could rationalize their feehngs 
For most of these ideas postulated the existence of certain 
transcendental entities But it is precisely about these trans- 
cendental entities that modem orcumstMces compel us to 
feel sceptical We find it difficult at the moment to beheve m 
anythmg but untranscendental reahties (It is quite likely, of 
course, that this difficulty is only temporary and that a change 
of circumstances may reimpose belief in transcendental ideas 
For the moment, however, we are sceptical about everythmg 
except the immediate.) In our daily fives the most important 
immediate realities are changmg desires, emotions, moods 
Some people accept these ns they come and five from hand to 
mouth But the ‘realism’ they profess is not only slightly 
sordid and ignoble, it is also stcnle It leaves them without 
courage, as C16menceau would say, without the motive and the 
power to pursue a course of cSective action Many therefore 
seek for new justifjnng ‘ideas’ as a support and framework 
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for their lives. These ideas, as vc have seen, must not 
be in any way transcendental. The characteristically roodem 
rationalization of feelings, desires, and moods is a ration- 
alization in terms of the untranscendcntal — m terms, that is 
to say, of known jisycholog)’’, not of postulated Gods, Virtues, 
Justices, and the Wee. The modem emphasis is on personality. 
We justify our feelings and moods by an appeal to the ‘right to 
happmess^ the 'right to self-expression.’ (This famous ‘‘nght 
to self-expression/ untliinkable in days vihen men firmly 
believed that they had duties to God, h^ done enormous ims- 
chief in the sphere of education.) In other n ords, we claim to do 
what we like, not because domg what we like is m harmony with 
some supposed absolute good, but because it is good in itself 
A poor justification and one which is hardly sufficient to make 
men courageous and active. And yet modem circumstances are 
such that It IS only in terms of this sort of ‘idea’ that we can 
hope successfully to rationalize our emotional and impulsive 
behaviour. My own feeling is that these untranscendcntal 
rationalizations can be unproved It is possible, as Blake said, 
to see infimty m a gram of sand and eternity m a flower. Only 
m terms of such an idea, it seems to me, can the modem man 
satisfactorily ‘rationalize’ (though the idea is mystically irration- 
al) his feelmgs and impulses Whether such rationalizations 
are as good, pragmatically speakmg, as the old rationalizations 
m terms of transcendenl^ entities, I do not know On the 
whole, I rather doubt it But they are the best, it seems to me, 
that the modem circumstances will allow us to make 

From Music at Night (1931). 
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All men are snobs about something One is almost tempted 
to add There is nothmg about which men cannot feel snobbish 
But this would doubtless be an exaggeration There are certam 
disfigunng and mortal diseases about which there has probably 
never been any snobbery I cannot imagmCj for example, that 
there are any leprosy-snobs More picturesque diseases, even 
when they are dangerous, and less dangerous diseases, par- 
ticularly when they are the diseases of the rich, can be and very 
frequently are a source of snobbish self-importance I have 
met several adolescent consumption-snobs, who thought that 
It would be romantic to fade away m the flower of youth, like 
Keats or Mane Bashkntseff Alas, the final stages of the 
consumptive fadmg are generally a good deal less romantic than 
these ingenuous young tubercle-snobs seem to imagme To 
any one who has actually witnessed these final stages, the com- 
placent poetidzmgs of these adolescents must seem as exaspera- 
ting as they are profoundly pathetic In the case of those 
commoner disease-snobs, whose claim to distmction is that they 
sufier from one of the maladies of the nch, exasperation is 
not tempered by very much sympathy People who possess 
sufficient leisure, suffiaent wealth, not to mention suffiaent 
health, to go traveUmg from spa to spa, from doctor to fashion- 
able doctor, in search of cures from problematical diseases 
(which, m so far as they exist at all, probabljr have their source 
m overeatmg) cannot expect us to be very lavish m our sohatude 
and pity 

Disease snobbery is only one out of a great multitude of 
snobbenes, of which now some, now others, take pnde of place 
m general esteem For snobbenes ebb and flow , their empire 
nses, declmcs, and falls m the most approved histoncal marmcr 
What were good snobbenes a hundred years ago are now out 
of fashion Thus, the snobbery of family is everj'whcre on the 
decline The snobbery of culture, still strong, has now to 
wrestle with an organized and active low-browism, with a 
snobbery of ignorance and stupidity umquc, so far as I know. 
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m the whole of history Hardly less characteristic of our age 
IS that repulsive booze-snobbery, bom of American Prohibition 
The malefic influences of this snobbery are rapidly spreading all 
over the world Even in France, where the existence of so many 
vaneties of dehcious wme has hitherto imposed a judicious con- 
noisseurship and has led to the branding of mere dnnkmg as a 
brutish solecism, even m France the Amencan booze-snobber)', 
with its odious accompaniments — a taste for hard dnnks m 
general and for cocktails m particular — ^is making headway 
among the rich Booze-snobbery has now made it socially 
permissible, and in some circles even rather creditable, for well- 
brought-up men and (this is the novelty) well-brought-up 
women of all ages, from fifteen to seventy, to be seen drunk, 
if not m pubhc, at least in the very much tempered privacy of 
a party 

Modermty-snobbery, though not exclusive to our age, has 
come to assume an unprecedented importance. The reasons 
for this are simple and of a stnctly economic character. Thanks 
to modem machmery, production is outrunning consumption. 
Organized waste among consumers is the first condition of our 
mdustnal prospenty The sooner a consumer throws away the 
object he has bought and buys another, the better for the 
producer. At the same time, of course, the producer must do 
his bit by produemg nothmg but the most penshable articles. 
‘The man who builds a skyscraper to last for more than forty 
years is a traitor to the buildmg trade ’ The words are those of 
a great Amencan contractor Substitute motor car, boot, suit 
of clothes, etc , for skyscraper, and one year, three months, six 
months, and so on for forty years, and you have the gospel of 
any leader of any modem industry. The modemity-snob, it 
is obvious, IS this industnahst’s best fnend For modermty- 
snobs naturally tend to throw away their old possessions and 
buy new ones at a greater rate than those who are not modermty- 
snobs Therefore it is m the producer’s mterest to encourage 
modermty-snobbery Which m fact he does do — on an enor- 
mous scale and to the tune of milhons and milhons a year 
— ^by means of advertismg The newspapers do their best to 
help those who help them, and to the flood of advertisement 
IS added a flood of less directly paid-for propaganda m 
favour of modermty-snobbery The pubhc is taught that 
up-to-dateness is one of the first duties of man Docile, it 
accepts the reiterated suggestion. We are all modermty- 
snobs now. 
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Most of us are also art-snobs There are two vaneties of 
art-snobbery — the platonic and the unplatonic Platonic art- 
snobs merely ‘take an mterest’ in art Unplatomc art-snobs 
go further and actually buy art Platonic art-snobbery is a 
branch of culture-snobbery Unplatomc art-snobbery is a 
hybnd or mule, for it is simultaneously a sub-speaes of culture- 
snobbery and of possession-snobbery A collection of works of 
art IS a collection of culture-symbols, and culture-symbols still 
carry social prestige It is also a collection of wealth-symbols 
For an art collection can represent money more eSectively than 
a whole fleet of motor cars 

The value of art-snobbery to livmg artists is considerable 
True, most art-snobs collect only the works of the dead, for an 
Old Master is both a safer mvestment and a hoher culture- 
symbol than a hinng master But some art snobs are also 
modemity-snobs There are enough of them, ivith the few 
eccentrics who like works of art for their own sake, to provide 
bvmg artists with the means of subsistence 

The value of snobbery m general, its humanistic ‘pomt,’ 
consists m its power to stimulate activity A soaety with 
plenty of snobbenes is like a dog with plenty of fleas it is 
not hkely to become comatose Every snobbery demands of 
Its devotees unceasmg efforts, a succession of sacrifices The 
soaety-snob must be perpetually bon-huntmg, the modemity- 
snob can never rest from trymg to be up to date Swiss 
doctors and the Best that has been thought or said must be the 
daily and mghtly preoccupation of all the snobs respectively 
of disease and culture 

If we regard activity as bemg m itself a good, then we must 
count all snobbenes as good , for all provoke activity If, with 
the Buddhists, we regard all activity m this world of Dlusion as 
had, then we shall condemn all snobbenes out of hand Most 
cf us, I suppose, take up our position somewhere between the 
bwo extremes We regard some activities as good, others as 
mdifferent or downnght bad Our approval will be given only 
to such snobbenes as exate what we regard as the better 
activities, the others we shall either tolerate or detest For 
example, most professional mteUectuals will approve of culture- 
snobbery (even while mtensely dishkmg most mdmdual culture- 
snobs), because it compels the Phihstmes to pay at least some 
ahght tribute to the thin gs of the mmd and so helps to make 
the world less dangerously unsafe for ideas than it otherwise 
might have been A manufacturer of motor cars, on the other 
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hand, will rank the snobbery of possessions above culture- 
snobbery; he will do his best to persuade people that those w'ho 
have fewer possessions, particularly possessions on four wlieelS; 
are inferior to those who have more possessions And so on. 
Each hierarchy culminates in its own particular Pope 

Fro 7 n Music at Night (1931). 
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‘I ALWAYS say, my motto is “Art for my sake The words 
are from a letter written by LawTence before the War ‘If I 
want to ■ftTitc, I wnte — and if I don’t v\’ant to, I won’t. The 
difficulty 13 to find exactly the form one’s passion — work is 
produced by passion Yith me. Idee kisses — is it with you? — 
wants to take ’ 

‘Art for my sake ’ But even though for my sake, still art 
Lawrence was alwa 3 fs and uncscapably an artist. Yes, un- 
ascapably is the word, for there were moments when he wanted 
to escape from' his destmy ‘I wish from the bottom of my 
heart that the fates had not stigmatized me “writer ’’ It is a 
sickemng business ’ But agmnst the decree of fate there is no 
appeal Nor was it by any means all the time that Lawrence 
wanted to appeal His complamts were only occasional, and 
he was provoked to make them, not by any hatred of art as 
such, but by hatred of the pains and humihations mcidental 
to practising as an artist Wnting to Edward Garnett, ‘Why, 
why,’ he asks, ‘should we be plagued with hterature and such- 
hke tomfoolery? Why can’t we hve decent, honourable hves, 
without the critics m the Little Theatre fretting us?’ The 
publication of a work of art is always the exposure of a naked- 
ness, the throwmg of something dehcate and sensitive to the 
‘asses, apes, and dogs ’ Mostly, however, Lawrence loved his 
destmy, loved the art of which he was a master — as who, that 
IS a master, can fail to do ? Besides, art, as he practised it, and 
as, at the bottom, e\ ery artist, even the most pharisaically ‘pure’ 
practises it, was ‘art for my sake.' It was useful to him, 
pragmatically helpful ‘One sheds one’s sicknesses m books — 
repeats and presents agam one’s emotions to be master of 
them ’ And, anyhow, liking or disliking were finally irrelevant 
in the face of the fact that Lawrence was m a real sense jxis- 
sessed by his creative gemus He could not help hi mself. 

1 am domg a novel,’ he writes m an early letter, ‘a novel 
which I have never graspied Damn its eyes, there I am at 
page 145 and I ’ve no notion what it ’s about I hate it F says 
It 13 good But it ’s like a novel m a foreign language I don’t 
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know very well — can only just ma.ke out what it ’s about 
To this strange force wathin him, to this power that created 
his works of art, there was nothing to do but submit. Lawrence 
submitted, completely and with reverence. ‘I often think one 
ought to be able to pray before one works — and then leave it 
to the Lord. Isn’t it hard work to come to real gnps with one’s 
imagmation — ^tlirow everytlung overboard. I always feel as 
though I stood naked for the fire of Almighty God to go 
through me — and it ’s rather an awful feeling One has to be 
so terribly rehgious to be an artist ’ Conversely, he might 
have added, one has to be terribly an artist, terribly consaous 
of ‘mspiration’ and the compelhng force of gemus, to be religious 
as Lawrence was rehgious 

It is impossible to write about Lawrence except as an artist. 
He was an artist first of all, and the fact of his bemg an artist 
explams a life which seems, if you forget it, mexplicably strange 
In Son of Woman, Mr Middleton Murry has wntten at great 
length about Lawrence — but about a Lawrence whom you 
would never suspect, from readmg that cunous essay in destruc- 
tive hagiography, of being an artist For IMr Murry almost 
completely ignores the fact that his subject — ^his victim, I had 
almost said — ^was one whom ‘the fates had stigmatized “ writer ” ’ 
His book IS Hamlet without the Pnnee of Denmark — for all its 
metaphysical subtleties and its Freudian ingenmties, very 
largely irrelevant The absurdity of his cntical method becomes 
the more mamfest when we reflect that nobody would ever have 
heard of a Lawrence who was not an artist 
An artist is the sort of artist he is, because he happens to 
possess certain gifts And he leads the sort of hfe he does m 
fact lead, because he is an artist, and an artist with a particular 
kind of mental endowment Now there are general abilities 
and there are special talents A man who is bom with a great 
share of some speaal talent is probably less deeply affected by 
nurture than one whose abihty is generalized His gift is his 
fate, and he follows a predestined course, from which no ordinary 
power can deflect hun In spite of Helvetius and Dr Watson, 
it seems pretty obvious that no amount of education — m- 
cluding under that term everything from the Oedipus complex 
to the Enghsh Pubhc School system — could have prevented 
Mozart from being a musician, or musicianship from being the 
central fact m Mozart’s life And how would a different 
education have modified the expression of, say, Blake’s gift? 
It IS, of course, impossible to answer One can only express 
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the unvenfiable conviction that an art so profoundly individu^ 
and onginal, so manifestly ‘inspired,’ would have remaine 
fundamentally the same whatever fwithm reasonable limits^ 
had been the circumstances of Blake s upbnnging I^wrenM, 
as Mr F R Leavis insists, has many affimties with Blake Be 
had the same gift of knowing what he was mterMted m, the sam e 
power of distmgmshing his own feelings and emotio^ tom 
conventional sentiment, the same “temfyin^ honesty lake 
Blake, like any man possessed of great special talents, he was 
predestined by his gifts Explanations of him 'n teriM of a 
Freudian hypothesis of nurture may be mterMtmg, hut ° 
not explain That Lawrence was profoundly ^ected by his 
love for his mother and by her excessive love for him, is obvious 
to any one who has read Sons and Lovers None the less it is, 
to me at any rate, almost equally obvious that even if 1 m m^er 
had died when he was a child, Lawrence would stilly have 
been, essentially and fundamentally, Lawrence Lawrence s bi^ 
graphy does not account for Lawrence’s achiwement On tte 
contrary, his achievement, or rather the gift t^t n^ the 
achievement possible, accounts for a great deal of hw biograimy 
He hved as he hv^, because he was, mti^c^y and tom birth, 
what he was If we would write mtelhgibly of Lawrence, we 
must answer, with aU their imphcations, que^oM first, 
what sort of gifts did he have? and secondly, how did the pos- 
session of these gifts aSect the way be responded to expen ence? 

Lawrence’s special and charactenstic gift was ^ extra- 
ordm^ sensitiveness to what Wordsworth call^ unk^wn 
modes of bemg ’ He was always mtensely aw^ of the mystery 
of the world, and the mystery was always for him a numet^ 
divme I^wrence could never forget, as most of us almost 
contmuouslv forget, the dark presence of the othem^ thathes 
beyond the boundanes of man’s consaous mmd T^s special 
sensibility vras accompamed by a prodigious power of rendering 
the immediately expenenced otherness m terms of hterary art. 

Such was Lawrence’s pecuhar gift His possession of it 
accounts for many things It accounts, to begm with, for his 
attitude towards sex His particular expenences as a son and 
as a lover may have intensified his preoccupation with me 
object, but they certainly did not make it Whatever his 
®cp^ences, Lawrence must have been preoccupied with sex, 
bis gift made it inevitable For Laivrence, the signi fi ca n ce of 
the sexual expenence was this that, in it, the immediate, non- 
mental knowledge of divine otherness is brought, so to speak, 
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to a focus — a focus of darkness. Parodying Matthew Arnold's 
famous formula, we may say that sex is something not our- 
selves that makes for — ^not nghteousness, for the essence of 
rehgion is not nghteousness, there is a spintual world, as Kierke- 
gaard insists, beyond the ethical — ^rather, that makes for life, 
for divmeness, for umon with the mystery Paradoxically, this 
something not ourselves is yet a somethmg lodged within us, 
this quintessence of otherness is yet the quintessence of our 
proper bemg ‘And God the Father, the Inscrutable, the Un- 
knowable, we know m the flesh, in Woman. She is the door 
for our m-going and our out-coming In her we go back to the 
Father; but like the witnesses of the transfiguration, blind and 
• imconscious ’ Yes, blind and unconscious; otherwise it is a 
revelation, not of divme otherness, but of very human evil. 
‘The embrace of love, which should bnng darkness and oblivion, 
would with these lovers (the hero and heroine of one of Poe’s 
tales) be a daytime thmg, bringing more heightened conscious- 
ness. visions, spectrum-visions, prismatic. The evil thing that 
da)rtime love-making is, and all sex-palaver’’ How Lawrence 
hated Eleonora and Ligeia and Roderick Usher and all such 
soulful Mrs Shandies, inale as well as female ! What a horror, 
too, he had of all Don Juans, all knowmg sensualists and 
conscious hbertmes! (About the time he was writing Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover he read the memoirs of Casanova, and was 
profoundly shocked.) And how bitterly he loathed the Wilhelm- 
Meistensh view of love as an education, as means to culture, 
a Sandow-exeraser for the soul’ To use love m this way, 
consaously and dehberately, seemed to Lawrence wrong, almost 
a blasphemy. ‘ It seems to me queer,’ he says to a fellow writer, 
‘that you prefer to present men chiefly — ^as if you cared for 
women not so much for what they were m themselves as for 
what the men saw m them So that after all m your work 
women seem not to have an existence, save they are the pro- 
jections of the men ... It ’s the ■positimiy of women you seem 
to deny — ^make them sort of instrumental ’ The mstrumentahty 
of ^Vilhelm MeisteFs women shocked Lawrence profoundly. 

(Here, m a parenthesis, let me remark on the fact that 
Lawrence’s doctrme is constantly mvoked by people, of whom 
Lawrence himself would passionately have disapproved, m 
defence of a behaviour, which he would have found deplorable 
or even revoltmg. That this should have happened is by no 
means, of course, a condemnation of the doctrme The same 
plulosophy of life may be good or bad accordmg as the person 
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who accepts it and lives by it is intrinsically fine or base 
Tartufe’s doctrine was the same, after all, as Pascal’s There 
have been refined fetish-worshippers, and unspeakably swmish 
Christians To the preacher of a new way of life the most 
depressing thing that can happen is, surely, success For 
success penruts him to see how those he has converted distort 
snd debase and make ignoble parodies of his teachmg If 
Francis of Assisi tinH hved to be a hundred, what bitterness he 
would have tasted 1 Happily for the saint, he died at forty-five, 
still relatively undisillusioned, because still on the threshold 
of the great success of his order Writers influence their 
readers, preachers then auditors — but alwa}^, at bottom, to 
be more themselves If the reader’s self happens to be m- 
tnnsically similar to the wnter’s, then the influence is what the 
wnter would wish it to be H he is mtrmsically unlike the 
wnter, then he will probably twist the wnter’s doctrme mto a 
rationalization of beliefs, an excuse for behaviour, wholly aben 
to the behefs and behaviour approved by the wnter Lawrence 
has Buffered the fate of every man whose works have exercised 
80 mfluence upon his fellows It was mevitable and m the 
nature of thmgs ) , 

For someone mth a gift for sensmg the mystery of otherness, 
true love must necessarily be, in Lawrence s vocabulaiy, 
nocturnal So must true knowledge Nocturnal and tactual 
8 touchmg m the mght Man inhabits, for his own convemence, 
a home-made umverse withm the greater ahen world of eirtemal 
matter and his own irrationahty Out of the iHimitable black- 
ness of that world the hght of his customary t h i nk mg scoops, 
ns It were, a httle illummated cave — a tunnel of brightness, m 
which, from the buth of consaousness to its death, he hves, 
moves, and has his bemg For most of us this bright tunnel is 
the whole world We ignore the outer darkness, or if we cannot 
Ignore it, if it presses too insistently upon us, we disapprove, 
afraid Not so Lawrence He had eyes that could see, 
beyond the walls of hght, far into the darkness, sensitive fingers 
that kept him continually aware of the envrronmg mystery 
He could not be content with the home-made, human tunnel, 
could not conceive that any one else should be content with it 
Moreover — and in this he was unlike those others, to whom 
the world’s mystery is continuously present, the great philo- 
sophers and men of science- — he did not want to increase the 
illuminated area, ho approved of the outer darkness, he felt 
at home m it Most men hve in a httle puddle of hght thrown 
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by the gig-lamps of habit and their immediate interest; but 
there is also the pure and powerful illummation of the dis- 
interested scientific mteUect To Lawrence, both lights were 
suspect, both seemed to falsify what was, for him, the imme- 
diately apprehended reality — ^the darkness of mystery. ‘My 
great rehgion,’ he was already saymg in 1912, ‘is a behef m the 
blood, the flesh, as bemg wiser than the mtellect We can 
go wrong in our nunds. But what the blood feels, and believes, 
and says, is always true,’ Like Blake, who had prayed to be 
delivered from ‘smgle vision and Newton’s sleep’ like Keats, 
who had drunk destruction to Newton for havmg explained 
the rainbow, Lawrence disapproved of too much knowledge, 
on the score that it diminished men’s sense of wonder and 
blunted their sensitiveness to the great mystery. His dislike 
of science was passionate and expressed itself m the most 
fantastically unreasonable terms ‘All scientists are liars,’ he 
would say, when I brought up some experimentally established 
fact, which he happened to dislike ‘Liars, bars’’ It was a 
most convement theory I remember in particular one long 
and violent argument on evolution, m the reahty of which 
Lawrence always passionately disbeheved ‘But look at the 
evidence, Lawrence,’ I msisted, ‘look at all the evidence ’ 
His answer was characteristic ‘But I don’t care about evi- 
dence Evidence doesn’t mean anythmg to me I don’t feel 
It here ’ And he pressed his two hands on his solar plexus. 
I abandoned the argument and thereafter never, if I could 
avoid It, mentioned the hated name of science in his presence 
Lawrence could give so much, and what he gave was so valu- 
able, that It was absurd and profitless to spend one’s tune with 
hun disputmg about a matter m which he absolutely refused 
to take a rational interest Whatever the mtellectual conse- 
quences, he remamed through thick and thin unshakably loyal 
to his own gemus The daimon which possessed fiim was, he 
felt, a divme thmg, which he would never deny or explain 
away, never even ask to accept a compromise This loyalty to 
his own self, or rather to his gift, to the strange and powerful 
numen which, he felt, used him as its tabernacle, is fundamental 
m Lawrence and accounts, as nothmg else can do, for all that 
the world found strange m his behefs and his behaviour It 
was not an mcapaaty to understand that made him reject 
those generalizations and abstractions by means of which the 
philosophers and the men of saence try to open a path for the 
human spirit through the chaos of phenomena Not mcapaaty, 
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I repeat, for Lawrence had, over and above his pecuhar gift, 
an extremely acute mtelhgence He was a clever man as well 
as a man of gemus (In his boyhood and adolescence he had 
been a great passer of examinations ) He could have under- 
stood the aim and methods of saence perfectly well if he had 
wanted to Indeed, he did understand them perfectly well, 
and It was for that very reason that he rejected them For the 
methods of saence and cntical philosophy were mcompatible 
with the exercise of his gift — ^the immediate perception and 
artistic rendenng of divme otherness And them aun, which 
IS to push back the frontier of the unknown, was not to be 
reconciled with his arm, which was to remam as mtunately as 
possible m contact with the surroundmg darkness And so, 
m spite of their enormous prestige, he rejected saence and 
critical philosophy, he remamed loy^ to his gift Exclusively 
loyal He would not attempt to quahfy or explam his imme- 
diate knowledge of the mystery, would not even attempt to 
supplement it by other, abstract knowledge ‘These terrible, 
consaous birds, like Poe and his Ligeia, deny the very life that 
>3 in them, they want to turn it all mto talk, mto knowing 
And so life, which wiU not be known, leaves them ’ Lawrence 
refused to know abstractly He preferred to hve , and he wanted 
other people to hve 

No man is by nature complete and umversal, he cannot have 
first-hand knowledge of every land of possible human expen- 
ence Umversahty, therefore, can only be achieved by those 
who mentally simulate hvmg expenence — by the knowers, m 
c- word, by people like Goethe (an artist for whom Lawrence 
always felt the most mtense repugnance) 

Agam, no man is by nature perfect, and none can spon- 
^eously achieve perfection The greatest gift is a limited gift 
P^echon, wehther ethical or aesthetic, must be the result of 
knowmg and fo the labonous apphcation of knowledge Formal 
aesthetics are an affair of rules and the best classical models, 
formal morality , of the ten commandments and the mutation 
of Christ 

, Lawrence would have nothmg to do with proceedmgs so 
unnatural,’ so disloyal to the gift, to the resident or visitmg 
niimen Hence his aesthetic pnnaple, that art must be wholly 
spontaneous, and, hke the artist, unperfect, limited, and tran- 
sient Hence, too, his ethical pnnaple that a man's first 
mo^ duty is not to attempt to hve above his human station, 
or beyond his inhented psychological mcome 
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to his life Every man, Lavrrence insisted, must be an artist 
in life, must create his own moral form The art of hvmg is 
harder than the art of wntmg k^It is a much more dehcate tiung 
to make love, and wm love, than to declare love.’ All the more 
i^on, therefore, for practismg this art with the most refined 
and subtle sensibihty , all the more reason for not acceptmg that 
perniaous skm-and-gnef form’ of morahty, which ih^ are 
nlways trymg to impose on one It os the busmess of the 
sensitive artist m hfe to accept his own nature as it is, not to try 
to force It mto another shape. He must take the material given 
him — the weaknesses and irrationahties, as well as the sense 
and the virtues, the mystenous darkness and otherness no less 
than the light reason and the consaous ego — ^must take them 
aU and weave them together mto a satisfactory pattern, hts 
pattern, not somebody else’s pattern ‘Once I said to myself 
“How can I blame — why be angry?” Now I say “When 
anger comes with bnght eyes, he may do his will In me he wiU 
hardly shake off the hand of God He is one of the archangels, 
^th a fiery sword God sent him — ^it is beyond my knowmg ” ’ 
"Hiis was written m rgio Even at the very beginmng of his 
career Lawrence was envisa^g man as simply the locus of a 
polytheism. Given his particular gifts of sensitiveness and of 
expression it was inevitable Just as it was mevitable that a 
*^ian of Blake’s pecuhar gemus ^ould formulate the very similar 
doctrme of the mdependence of states of bemg AU the generaUy 
accepted systems of philosophy and of ethics aim at pohcing 
inan’s polytheism m the name of some Jehovah of mt^ectual 
Md moral consistency For Lawrence tius was an mdefensible 
proceedmg One god had as much nght to exist as another, 
tod the dark ones were as genumely divme as the bnght Per- 
haps (smee Lawrence was so speaaUy sensitive to the quahty 
of dark godhead and so specify gifted to express it m art), 
perhaps even more divme Anyhow, the polytheism vas a 
democracy This conception of human nature resulted in the 
formulation of two rather surpnsmg doctrmes, one ontological 
tod the other ethical The first is what I may caU the Doctrme 
of Cosrmc Pomtlessness ‘There is no pomt Life and Love 
toe life and love, a bunch of violets is a bunch of nolets, and to 
drag m the idea of a point is to nun everythmg Live and let 
hve, love and let love, flower and fade, and fofiow the natural 
curve, which flows on, pomtless ’ 

Ontological pointlessness has its ethical counterpart m the 
doctrine of msoucinnco. ‘They simply arc eaten up with 
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caring. They are so busy caring about Fasasm or Leases of 
Nations or whether France is right or whether Marriage is 
threatened, that they never know where they are. They 
certainly never live on the spot where they are. They inhabit 
abstract space, the desert void of pohtics, principles, nght ^d 
wrong, and so forth. They are doomed to be abstract. Talking 
to them is like trymg to have a human relationship with the 
letter x m algebra ’ As early as 1911 his advice to his sister 
was. ‘Don’t meddle with rehgion I would leave all that 
alone, if I were you, and try to occupy myself fully in the 
present ’ 

Readmg such passages — ^and they abound m every book that 
Lawrence wrote — I am always reminded of that section of the 
Pensees, in which Pascal speaks of the absurd distractions, with 
which men fill their leisure, so that there shall be no hole or 
cranny left for a serious thought to lodge itself m their con- 
saousness. Lawrence also mveighs agamst divertissements, 
but not against the same divertissements as Pascal. For him, 
there were two great and cnmmal distractions First, work, 
which he regarded as a mere stupefacient, like opium. (‘Don’t 
exhaust yourself too much,’ he writes to an industrious fnend; 
‘it IS immoral.’ Immoral, because, among other reasons, it is 
too easy, a shurlong of man’s first duty, which is to hve. * Think 
of the rest and peace, the positive sloth and luxury of idleness 
that work is ’ Lawrence had a real puritan’s disapproval of the 
vice of working He attacked the gospel of work for the same 
reasons as Ch^ippus attacked Aristotle’s gospel of pure m- 
tellectualism — on the ground that it was, m the old Stoic’s 
words, ‘only a kind of amusement’ and that real hvmg was a 
more serious affair than labour 'or abstract speculations.) The 
other mexcusable distraction, in Lawrence’s eyes, was ‘spiiitu- 
ahty,’ that lofty musmg on the ultimate nature of thmgs which 
constitutes, for Pascal, ‘the whole digmty and busmess of 
man ’ Pascal was hornfied that human bemgs could so far 
forget the infimte and the eternal as to ‘dance and play the lute 
and sing and make verses ’ Lawrence was no less appalled that 
they could so far forget all the dehghts and difficulties of im- 
mediate hvmg as to remember eternity and infimty, to say 
nothing of the League of Nations and the Sanctity of Marriage. 
Both were great artists; and so each is able to convmce us that 
he is at any rate partly right Just how far each is nght, this is 
not the place to discuss. Is or, mdeed, is the question susceptible 
of a definite answer. ‘Ment^ consciousness,’ wrote Lawrence, 
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‘is a purely individual affair Some men are bom to be highly 
3111I dehcately consaous ’ Some are not Moreover, each of 
the ages of man has its suitable philosophy of life (Lawrence’s, 
I should say, was not a very good philosophy for old age or 
failing powers ^ Besides, there are certam conjunctions of 
orcumstances m which spontaneous hNung is the great dis- 
traction and certam others m which it is almost cmmnal to 
divert oneself with eternity or the League of Nations Law- 
rence’s pecuhar gemus was such that he insisted on spontaneous 
hving to the exclusion of ideals and fixed prmaples, on m- 
tuition to the exclusion of abstract reasomng Pascal, with 

very different gift, evolved, mevitably, a very different 
philosophy 

Lawrence’s dislike of abstract knowledge and pure spintu- 
•dity made him a kmd of mystical matenahst Thus, the 
moon affects him strongly, therefore it cannot be a ‘stony cold 
world, like a world of our own gone cold Nonsense It is a 
globe of dynamic substance, like radium or phosphorus, 
'^°^§ulated upon a vivid pole of energy ’ Matter must be 
mtrinsicaUy as hvely as the mmd which perceives it and is 
moved by the perception Vivid and violent spiritual effects 
must have correspondmgly vivid and violent material causes 
^d, conversely, any violent feehng or desire m the imnd must 
^ capable of producmg violent effects upon external matter 
t^wrence could not brmg himself to beheve that the spirit can 
be moved, moved if need be, to madness, ivathout imparting 
me smallest correspondmg movement to the external world 
Be was a subjectivist as wdl as a matenahst, m other words, he 
beheved m the possibdity, m some form or another, of magic. 
Lawrence’s mystical materialism found characteristic ex- 
pression m the cunous cosmology and phj^ology of his 
speculative essays, and m his restatement of the strange 
Lbnstian doctrme of the resurrection of the body To his mmd, 
the survival of the spint ivas not enough, for the spint is a 
man s conscious identity, and Lawrence did not want to be 
mways identical to hims^, he wanted to know otherness — to 
™ow It by bemg it, know it in the living flesh, which 13 alua\s 
^ontmlly oOtcr Therefore there must be a resurrection of 
the body 

Loyalty to his gemus left him no choice, Lawrence had to 
on those m>stenous forces of otherness which arc scat- 
cred without, and darkly concentrated withm, the body xuid 
mmd of man He liad to, even though, by doing so, he imposed 
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applications of a theorv, win' h is t forth in a verv mterestiny 
and important letter to Edward Ganielt. d.'ted 5th June ipt-P 
‘Somehow, that which is phjsic — non-hi.mr.'i in hurn.''nil>, is 
more interesting to me than the old-fashiotie i h.uman rlcrntni, 
which causes one to conceive a ch.> racier in a certain moral 
sclicme and malcc Jiim consestent The c< nari moral scheme 
vvliat I object to In Turgenev^ and in Tohtop and in DoS' 
toevsky, the moral scheme into whicli all the characters hi — 
and It IS nearly the same scheme — is, wlnitever the extra- 
ordinanncss of the characters themselves, dull, old, dend 
When Jklannetti writes ‘It is the solidity of a blade of stc<.I 
that IS mtcrestmg by itself, that is, the incomprchendmg and 
mbuman alliance of its molecules in resistance to, let us say, a 
bullet The heat of a piece of wood or iron is in fact more 
passionate, for us, than the laughter or tears of a woman"' — 
then I know what he means He is stupid, as an artist, for 
contrastmg the heat of the iron and the laugh of the woman. 
Because what is mtcrestmg m the laugh of the woman is the 
same as the bmdmg of the molecules of steel or their action m 
heat it IS the mbuman wall, call it physiology, or like IilannctU, 
physiology of matter, that fasemates me I don’t so much 
care about what the woman feels — m the ordinarj' usage of tlic 
word That presumes an ego to feel with I only care about 
what the woman ts — what she is — inhumanly, physiologically, 
materially — accordmg to the use of the word. . You mustn’t 
look m my novel for the old stable of the character. There 
is another ego, accordmg to whose action the mdividual is 
unrecognizable, and passes through, as it were, allotropic states 
which It needs a deeper sense than any we ’ve been used tc 
exercise, to discover are states of the same smgle radically 
unchanged element (Like as diamond and coal are the same 
pure smgle element of carbon. The ordinary novel would 
trace the history of the diamond — ^but I say, “Diamond, w'hatl 
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Lawrence, then, possessed, or, if you care to put it the other 
way round, was possessed by, a gift — a gift to which he was 
unshakably loyal I have tried to show how the possession and 
the loyalty mfluenced his thinking and writing How did they 
affect his life? The answer shall, be as far as possible, in 
Lawrence’s own words To Catherine Carswell La^vrence once 
wrote ‘I think you are the only woman I have met who is so 
mtnnsically detached, so essentially separate and isolated, as to 
be a real wnter or artist or recorder Your relations wth other 
people are only excursions from yourself And to want children, 
and common human fulfilments, is rather a falsity for you, I 
think You were never made to ‘meet and imngle,’ but to 
remain mtact, essetiiially , whatever your experiences may be ’ 
Lawrence’s knowledge of ‘the artist’ was manifestly personal 
knowledge. He knew by actual expenence that ‘ the real writer ’ 
IS an essentially separate bemg, who must not desire to meet and 
mmde and who betrays himself when he hankers too yearn- 
ingly after common human fulfilments All artists know these 
facts about their species, and many of them have recorded their 
knowledge Recorded it, very often, with distress; bemg m- 
tnnsically detached is no joke Lawrence certamly suffered 
his whole life from the essential sohtude to which his gift con- 
demned him ‘What ails me,’ he wrote to the psychologist. 
Dr Tngant Burrow, ‘is the absolute frustration of my primeval 
societal instmct I thmk soaetal instmct much deeper 
than sex instmct — and societal repression much more devasta- 
tmg There is no repression of the sexual individual comparable 
to the repression of the societal man m me, by the individual 
ego, my own and everybody else’s . . Myself, I suffer badly 

from bemg so cut off At times one \s forced to be essen- 

tially a hermit I don’t want to be But anjrthmg else is either 
a personal tussle, or a money tussle; sickemng except, of course, 
]ust for ordmary acquamtance, which remams acquamtance 
One has no real human relations — ^that is so devastatmg ’ One 
has no real human relations it is the complamt of every artist 
The artist’s first duty is to his gemus, his daimon, he cannot 
serve two masters Lawrence, as it happened, had an extra- 
ordmary gift for estabhshmg an mtimate relationship with 
almost any one he met ‘ Here’ (m the Bournemouth boardmg- 
house where he was staymg after his illness, in 1912), ‘I get 
mixed up m people’s fives so — ^it ’s very mterestmg, sometimes a 
bit painful, often jolly But I run to such close mtimacy with 
folk, it IS comph eating But I love to have myself m a bit of a 
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friends to take independent political action , but ‘ I would like to 
be remote^ in Italy; writing my soul’s words To have to speak 
in the body is a violation to me.’ And in the end he wouldn’t 
violate himself ; he remained aloof; remote; ‘ essentially separate ’ 
‘It isn’t scenery one lives by;’ he wrote from Cornwall m 1916; 
‘but the freedom of moving about alone ’ How acutely he 
suffered from this freedom by which he lived' Kangaroo 
describes a later stage of the debate between the solitary artist 
and the man who wanted social responsibilities and contact 
with the body of mankind Lawrence; hke the hero of his 
novel; decided agamst contact. He was by nature not a leader 
of men; but a prophet; a voice crying in the wldemess — ^the 
wilderness of his own isolation The desert was his place, and 
yet he felt himself an exile in it. To Rolf Gardiner he wrote, 
m 1926 ‘I should love to be connected with sometbrng, with 
some few people, m something As far as anything mailers, I 
have always been very much alone, and regretted it But I 
can’t belong to clubs, or societies, or Freemasons, or any other 
damn thmg So if there is, with you, an activity I can belong to, 
I shall thank my stars But, of course, I shall be wary beyond 
words, of committmg myself ’ He was in fact so wary that he 
never committed himself, but died remote and unconnected as 
he had hved The datmon would not allow it to be otherwise. 

(Whether Lawrence nught not have been happier if he had 
disobeyed his daimon and forced himself at least mto mechamcal 
and external connection with the body of mankind, I forbear to 
speculate Spontaneity is not the only and infallible secret of 
happmess, nor is a ‘would-be’ existence necessarily disastrous 
But this is by the way ) 

It was, I think, the sense of bemg cut off that sent Lawrence 
on his restless wandermgs round the earth His travels were at 
once a flight and a search, a search for some society with which 
he could estabhsh contact, for a world where the tunes were not 
personal and conscious knowmg had not yet perverted hvmg, a 
search and at the same tune a flight from the miseries and evils 
of the soaety mto which he had been bom, and for which, m 
spite of his artist’s detachment, he could not help feehng pro- 
foundly responsible He felt himself ‘English m the teeth of 
all the world, even m the teeth of England’ that was why he 
had to go to Ceylon and Austraha and Mexico He could not 
have felt so mtensely English m Eiigland without mvolvmg 
hunself m corporative pohtical action, without belongmg and 
bemg attached , but to attach himself was somethmg he could 
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not bring himself to do, something that the artist in him felt 
ns a violation He was at once too Enghsh and too intensely an 
artist to stay at home 'Perhaps it is necessary for me to try 
these places, perhaps it is my destiny to know the world It 
only excites the outside of me. The inside it leaves more isolated 
and stoic than ever That 's how it is It is all a form of 
ninrung away from oneself and the great problems, all this wild 
nest and the strange Australia But I try to keep quite clear 
One forms not the faintest inward attachment, especially here 
in Amenca ' 

His search was as fruitless as his flight was ineffective He 
could not escape either from his homesickness or his sense of 
responsibility, and he never found a society to which he could 
belong In a kind of despair, he plunged yet deeper into the 
surroundmg mystery, mto the dark mght of that otherness 
whose essence and symbol is the sexual expencnce In Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover Lawrence wrote the epilogue to his travels 
and, from his long and frmtless experience of flight and search, 
drew what was, for him, the inevitable moral It is a strange 
and beautiful book, but mexpressibly sad But then so, at 
bottom, was its author’s hfe 

Lawrence’s psychological isolation resulted, os we have seen, 
m his scekmg physical isolation from the body of mankind 
This physical isolation reacted upion his thoughts ‘Don’t 
mind if I am impertment,’ he wrote to one of his correspondents 
at the epd of a rather dogmatic letter ‘Living here alone 
one gets so different — sort of ex-cathedra ’ To hve in isolation, 
above the medley, has its advantages, but it also imposes 
certain penalties Those who take a bird’s-eye view of the 
world often see clearly and comprehensively, but they tend 
to ignore all tiresome details, all the difficulties of social life and, 
ignoring, to judge too sweepmgly and to condemn too hghtly 
Nietzsche spent his most fruitful years perched on the tops of 
mountains, or plunged m the yet more abysmal sohtude of 
boarding-houses by the Mediterranean. That was why, a 
dehcate and sensitive man, he could be so bloodthirstily 
censorious — so wrong, for all his gifts, as weU as so right 
From the deserts of New Mexico, from rustic Tuscany or 
Sicily, from the Austrahan bush, Lawrence observed and 
judged and advised the distant world of men The judgments, 
as might be expected, were often sweeping and violent, the 
advice, though admirable so far as it went, inadequate Political 
advice from even the most greatly gifted of rehgious innovators 
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IS always inadequate; for it is never, at bottom, advice about 
politics, but always about something else Differences in 
quantity, if sufficiently great, produce differences of quality. 
This sheet of paper, for example, is quahtatively different from 
the electrons of which it is composed An analogous difference 
divides the pohtician’s world from the world of the artist, or 
the moralist, or the rehgious teacher 'It is the business of the 
artist,’ wntes Lawrence, ‘to follow it (the War) to the heart of 
the mdividual fighters — ^not to talk m arnues and nations and 
numbers — ^but to track it home — ^home — ^their war — and it ’s 
at the bottom of almost every Englishman’s heart — ^the war — 
the desire of war — the will to war — and at the bottom of every 
German heart ’ But an appeal to the mdividual heart can 
have very little effect on politics, which is a science of averages 
An actuary can teU you how many people are hkely to commit 
smcide next year, and no artist or morahst or Messiah can, by 
an appeal to the mdividual heart, prevent his forecast from 
bemg remarkably correct If the thmgs which are Csesar’s 
differ from the thmgs which are God’s, it is because Csesar’s 
thmgs are numbered by the thousands and millions, whereas 
God’s thmgs are smgle mdividual souls The thmgs of Law- 
rence’s Dark God were not even mdividual souls, they were 
the psychological atoms whose patterned commg together 
constitutes a soul When Lawrence offers political advice, it 
refers to matters which are not really pohtical at all The 
pohtical world of enormous numbers was to him a mghtmare, 
and he fled from it Pnmitive commumties are so small 
that their pohtics are essentially unpolitical, that, for Lawrence, 
was one of their greatest charms Looking back from some 
far-away and underpopulated vantage pomt at the enormous, 
innumerable modem world, he was appalled by what he saw 
He condemned, he advised, but at bottom and Anally he felt 
himself impotent to deal with Caesar’s alien and mhuman 
problems ‘ I wish there were miracles,’ was his final despairmg 
comment ‘I am tired of the old laborious way of working 
thmgs to their conclusions ’ But, alas, there are no miracles, 
and faith, even the faith of a man of gemus, moves no mountams 
Enough of explanation and mterpretation To those who 
knew Lawrence, not why, but that he was what he happened to 
be, IS the important fact I remember very clearly my first 
meeting with him The place was London, the time 1915 But 
Lawrence’s passionate talk was of the geographically remote 
and of the personally very near Of the horrors m the middle 
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distance — war, winter, the town — ^he would not speak For he 
was on the point, so he imagined, of settmg off to Flonda — ^to 
Flonda, where he was gomg to plant that colony of escape, of 
which up to the last he never ceased to dream Sometimes the 
name and site of this seed of a happier and different world were 
purely fanciful It was called Rananim, for example, and was 
an island like Prospero’s Sometimes it had its place on the 
map and its name was Flonda, Cornwall, Sicily, Mexico, and 
agam, for a time, the English countryside That wmtry after- 
noon m 1915 It was Flonda Before tea was over he asked me 
if I would jom the colony, and though I was an mtellectually 
cautious young man, not at all inchned to enthusiasms, though 
Lawrence had startled and embarrassed me with smcenties of a 
kmd to which my upbnngmg had not accustomed me, I 
answered yes 

Fortunately, no douht, the Flonda scheme fell through 
Qties of God have always crumbled, and Lawrence’s aty — his 
village, rather, for he hated aties — ^his Village of the Dark God 
would doubtless have dismtegrated like all the rest It was 
better that it should have remained, as it was always to remam, a 
project and a hope And I knew this even as I said I would 
join the colony But there was something about Lawrence 
which made such knowledge, when one was m his presence, 
cunously irrelevant He might propose impracticable schemes, 
he might say or wnte things that were demonstrably mcorrect 
or even, on occasion ^as when he talked about science), absurd 
But to a very considerable extent it didn’t matter What 
mattered was Mways Lawrence himself, was the fire that burned 
withm him, that glowed with so strange and marvellous a 
radiance m almost all he wrote 

My second meeting with Lawrence took place some years 
later, dunng one of his brief revisitmgs of that after-war 
England, which he had come so much to dread and to dislike 
Then m 1925, while m India, I received a letter from Spotomo 
He had read some essays I had written on Italian travel, said he 
liked them, suggested a meeting The next j^ear we were iri 
Florence and so was he From that time, till his death, we were 
often together — at Florence, at Forte del Marmi, for a whole 
winter at Diablerets, at Bandol, m Pans, at Chexbres, at Forte 
again, and finally at Vence where he died 
In a spasmodically kept diary I find this entry under the 
date of 27th December 1927 ‘Lunched and spent the p m 
with the Lawrences DHL m admirable form, talkmg 
* il 935 
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wonderfully. He is one of the few people I feel real respect and 
admiration for Of most other emment people I have met I feel 
that at any rate I belong to the same species as they do. But this 
man has somethmg different and superior m land, not degree ’ 
‘Different and supenor m kmd ’ I thmk almost every one 
who knew him well must have felt that Lawrence was this A 
bemg, somehow^ of another order, more sensitive, more highly 
consaous, more capable of feehng than even the most gifted of 
common men He had, of course, his weaknesses and defects; 
he had his mtellectual limitations — ^liimtations which he 
seemed to have dehberately imposed upon himself. But these 
. weaknesses and defects and limitations did not affect the fact of- 
his supenor otherness They diminished him quantitively, so 
to speak, whereas the otherness was quahtative Spill half your 
glass of wme and what remains is stdl wme Water, however 
full the glass may be, is always tasteless and without colour 
To be with Lawrence was a kmd of adventure, a voyage of 
discovery into newness and otherness For, bemg himself of a 
different order, he inhabited a different umverse from that of 
common men — a bnghter and mtenser world, of which, while 
he spoke, he would make you free He looked at thmgs with the 
eyes, so it seemed, of a man who had been at the brink of death 
and to whom, as he emerges from the darkness, the world 
reveals itself as unfathomably beautiful and mystenous For 
Lawrence, existence was one contmuous convalescence, it was 
as though he were newly re-bom from a mortal illness every 
day of his life What these convalescent eyes saw his most 
casual speech would reveal A walk with him m the country 
was a walk through that marvellously nch and significant 
landscape which is at once the background and the prmcipal 
personage of all his novels He seemed to know, by personal 
experience, what it was hke to be a tree or a daisy or a brealang 
wave or even the mystenous moon itself He could get mside 
the skm of an anim^ and tell you m the most convmcmg detail 
how it felt and how, dimly, mhumanly, it thought Of Black- 
Eyed Susan, for example, the cow at his New Mexican ranch, 
he was never tired of speaking, nor was I ever tned of listemng 
to his account of her character and her bovine philosophy 
‘He sees,’ Vernon Lee once said to me, ‘more than a human 
bemg ought to see Perhaps,’ she added, ‘that ’s why he hates 
humanity so much ’ "Why also he loved it so much And not 
only humamty nature too, and even the supernatural. For 
wherever he looked, he saw more than a human being ought to 
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,see, saw more and therefore loved and hated more To be with 
him was to find oneself transported to one of the frontiers of 
human consciousness For an mhabitant of the safe metropohs 
of thought and feeling it was a most exciting expenence 

One of the “great charms of Lawrence as a compamon was that 
he could never be bored and so could never be bonng He was 
able to absorb himself completely m what he was domg at the 
moment, and he regarded no task as too humble for him to 
imdertake, nor so tnvial that it was not worth his while to do it 
well He could cook, he could sew, he could dam a stocking and 
milk a cow, he was an efficient wood-cutter and a good hand at 
embroidery, fires always burned when he had laid them and a 
floor, after Lawrence had scrabbed it, was thoroughly clean 
Moreover, he possessed what is, for a highly stnmg and highly 
intelligent man, an even more remarkable accomplishment he 
knew how to do nothing He could just sit and be perfectly 
content And his contentment, while one remamed m his 
company, was infectious 

As infectious as Lawrence's contented placidity were his high 
spints and his laughter Even m the last years of his hfe, when 
Ins illness had got the upper hand and was killmg him inch 
meal, Lawrence could still laugh, on occasion, with something 
of the old and exuberant gaiety Often, alas, towards the end, 
the laughter was bitter, and the high spints almost temfymgly 
savage I have heard him sometimes speak of men and then- 
ways with a kmd of demoniac mockery, to which it was painful, 
for all the extraordinary bnihance and profundity of what he 
said, to listen The secret consciousness of his dissolution filled 
the last years of his hfe with an overpowenng sadness (How 
tragically the splendid curve of the letters droops, at the end, 
towards the darkness t) It was, however, in terms of anger that 
he chose to express this sadness Emotional indecency always 
shocked him profoundly, and, smce anger seemed to him less 
mdccent as an emotion than a resigned or complammg melan- 
choly, he preferred to be angry He took his revenge on the 
fate that had made him sad by fiercely dending everything 
And because the sadness of the slowly dymg man was so un- 
speakably deep, his mockery was fnghteningly savage The 
laughter of the earlier Lawrence and, on occasion, as I have 
said, even the later Lawrence was without bitterness and wholly 
delightful 

Vitahty has the attractiveness of beauty, and m Lawrence 
there was a contmuously spnnging fountam of vitality It went 
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on welling up in him, leaping, now and then, into a great ex- 
plosion of bright foam and iridescence, long after the time 
when, by all the rules of medicine, he should have been dead 
For the last two years he was like a flame burning on in mira- 
culous disregard of the fact that there was no more fuel to justify 
its existence One grew, m spite of constantly renewed alarms, 
so well accustomed to seeing the flame blazing away, self-fed, 
m its broken and empty lamp that one almost came to believe 
that the miracle would be prolonged, indefimtely But it could 
not be When, after several months of separation, I saw him 
again at Vence in the early spnng of 1930, the miracle was at 
an end, the flame guttenng to extinction A few days later it 
was quenched 

First ptibhshed in The Letters of D H Lawrence (1932) 

Reprinted in The Olive Tree (1936). 
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In Europe and Amenca universal pnmary education has created 
a reading public which is practically co-extensive with the adult 
population Demand has called forth a correspondingly huge 
supply twenty thousand million pounds of wood pulp and 
esparto grass are annually blackened with pnnter’s mk, the 
production of newspapers takes rank, in many countnes, among 
the major mdustnes, in English, French, and German alone, 
forty thousand new books arc published every year 

A vast activity of wmters, a vast and hungrj' passivity of 
readers And when the two come together, what happens? 
How much and in what ways do the readers respond to the 
writers? \Vhat is the extent, what the limitations, of the 
influence exercised by writers on their renders? How do 
extraneous arcumstances affect that influence? tVhat are the 
laws of Its waxing and its waning? Hard questions, and the 
more one thinks about them, the harder they seem But seeing 
that they are of mtimate concern to all of us (for all of us are 
readers, with an annual average consumption of probably a 
million words a years), it will be worth while at least to look for 
the answers 

The relations existing between saentific wnters and their 
readers are governed by rules agreed upon m advance So far 
as we arc concerned, there is no problem of scientific hterature, 
and I shall therefore make no further reference to the subject 
For the purposes of this analysis, non saentific wntmg may be 
divided into three mam classes In the first we place that 
vast corpus of hterature which is not even mtended to have any 
positive effect upon the reader — all that doughy, woolly, anodyne 
wntmg that exists merely to fiU a gap of leisure, to kill time and 
prevent thought, to deaden and diffuse emotion To a consider- 
able extent reading has become, for almost aU of us, an addiction, 
like cigarette smokmg We read, most of the time, not because 
we wish to mstruct ourselves, not because we long to have our 
feelings touched and our imagmntion fired, but because readmg 
IS one of our bad habits, because we suffer when we ha\ e time 
to spare and no pnnted matter with which to plug the \oid 
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Deprived of their newspapers or a novel, reading-addicts wnll fall 
back on cookery books, on the literature that is v/rappcd round 
bottles of patent medicine, on those instructions for keeping the 
contents crisp which are printed on the outside of boxes of 
breakfast cereals. On an^hing. Of this kind of literature— 
the hterature that exists merely because the second nature of 
habituated readers abhors a vacuum — ^it is unnecessary to say 
more than that there is a great deal of it and that it effectively 
performs its function 

Into the second class I put the two mam t^^es of propagandist 
hterature — that which aims at modifjnng the religious and 
ethical opimons and the personal behaviour of its readers, and 
that which aims at modifying their social, pohtical, and economic 
opmions and beha\aour 

For the sake of convenience, and because it must be given a 
name, we vail call the third class tniaginatwe htemiure. Such 
hterature does not set out to be specifically propagandist, but 
may none the less profoundly affect its readers’ habits of 
thought, feehng, and action 
Let us begin With propagandists 

What hosts of them there are! All over the world thousands 
of men and women pass their whole lives denouncing, instructing, 
commandmg, cajoling, imploring their fellows With what 
results? One finds it rather hard to say Most propagandists 
do their work m the dark, draw bows at a venture They write, 
but they don’t know how far they will succeed m influencing 
their readers, nor what are the best means for influencing them, 
nor how long their influence will last There is, as yet, no science 
of propaganda 

This fact may seem the more surpnsing when we reflect that 
there is something not far removed from a science of advertising. 
In the course of years advertisers have come to be fairly expert at 
selling things to the pubhc They know accurately enough the 
potentialities and limitations of different lands of propaganda — 
what you can do, for example, by mere statement and repetition; 
by appeals to such well-orgamzed sentiments as snobbery and 
the urge towards social conformity, by plajang on the aramal 
mstmets, such as greed, lust and especially fear m all its forms, 
from the fear of sickness and death to the fear of being ugly, 
absurd or physically repugnant to one’s fellows 

If, then, commercial propagandists know their busmess so 
well, why is it that ethical and political propagandists should 
know theirs on the whole so badly? The answer is that the 
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problems wth which the advertisers have to deal are fundament- 
ally unhlte the problems winch confront moralists and, in most 
cases, pohtiaans A great deal of advertising is concerned wnth 
matters of no importance whatsoever Thus, I need soap, but 
It makes not the smallest difference to me whether I buy soap 
manufactured by X or soap manufactured by Y This bemg so, 
I can allow myself to be influenced in my choice by such entirely 
irrelevant considerations as the sex appeal of the girl who smiles 
so allunngly from X’s posters, or the puns and comic drawmgs 
on Y’s In many cases, of course, I do not need the commodity 
at all But as I have a certain amount of money to spare and am 
possessed by the strange desire to collect unnecessary objects, I 
succumb easily to any one who asks me to buy superfluities and 
luxuries In these cases commercial propaganda is an invitation 
to give m to a natural or acqmrcd cravmg In no circumstances 
does it ever call upon the reader to resist a temptation, always 
It begs him to succumb It is not very difficiilt to persuade 
people to do what they are all longing to do 

\\lien readers are asked to buy luxnines and superfluities, or 
to choose between two brands of the same mdispensable neces- 
sity, nothmg senous is at stake Advertising is concerned, in 
these cases, with secondary and margmal values In other cases, 
however, it matters or seems to matter a great deal whether 
the reader allows himself to be influenced by the commercial 
propagandist or no SuSenng from some pam or physical 
disability, he is told of the extraordinary cures efiected by ll's 
pills or N’s lotion Naturally, he buys at once In such cases 
the advertiser has only to make the article persuasively known, 
the reader’s urgent need does the rest 
Ethical and pohtical propagandists have a very different 
task The busmess of the morahst is to persuade people to 
overcome their egotism and their personal cravmgs, m the 
mterest either of a supernatural order, or of their own higher 
selves, or of soaety The philosophies underlymg the ethical 
teaching may vary, but the practical advice remains m all cases 
the same, and this advice is m the mam unpleasant, whereas 
the advice given by commercial propagandists is m the mam 
thoroughly pleasant There is only one fly m the ointment 
offered by commercial propagandists, they want your money 
Some pohtical propagandists are also morahsts, they mvite 
their readers to repress their cravmgs and set limits to their 
egotistical impulses for the sake of some pohtical cause which 
is to bung happmess m the future Others demand no personal 
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effort from their readers— merely their adherence to a cause, 
whose success will save the world automatically and, so to 
speak, from the outside. The first has to persuade people to 
do somethmg which is on the whole disagreeable Tlie second 
has to persuade them of the correctness of a policy which, 
though It imposes no immediate discomforts, admittedly bnngs 
no immediate rewards Both must compete wdth other propa- 
gandists The art of political propaganda is much less highly 
developed than the art of commercial propaganda, it is not 
surprising 

Long expenence has taught the moralists that the mere 
advertising of virtue is not enough to make people virtuous. 
Dunng the last few thousands of years, incalculable quantities 
of hortatory hterature have been produced in every avilized 
country of the w'orld The moral standard remains, none the 
less, pretty low True, if all this ethical propaganda had never 
been made, the standard might be even lower We can’t tell 
I suspect, however, that if we could measure it, we should find 
that the mechanical efficiency of ethical propaganda through 
hterature was seldom m excess of one per cent In individual 
cases and where, for some reason, circumstances are pecuharly 
favourable, written propaganda may be more efficient than m 
others But, m general, if people behave as well as they do, 
It IS not because they have read about good behaviour and the 
social or metaphysical reasons for bemg virtuous, it is because 
they have been subjected, dunng childhood to a more or less 
mtensive, more or less systematic trammg m good behaviour. 
The propagandists of morahty do not rely exclusively or even 
mainly on the wntten word 

Unhke the advertisers, pohtical and social propagandists 
generally work m the dark and are qmte uncertam as to the 
land of effects they will be able to produce upon their readers 
Propagandists themselves seldom admit this fact Like the 
rest of us, they hke to insist upon their own importance More- 
over, there has been a tendency among histonans and pohtical 
theonsts to lend support to their claims This is not surpnsmg 
Bemg themselves professional wnters, histonans and pohtic^ 
theonsts are naturally prone to exaggerate the significance of 
hterature In most studies of modem history, a great deal of 
space IS devoted to the analysis of different pohtical and economic 
theones, and it is tacitly or explicitly assumed that the pro- 
pagation of these theones m the wntings of hterary men had a 
more or less decisive influence on the course of history In 
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other nnd more reverberant words, the literary men are credited 
wnth havnng ' built Ninev eh with their sighing and Babel itself 
with their mirth’ Let us try to discover how far the facts 
confirm or invalidate this proud claim 
Consider the propagandist activities of the periodical press 
Rich men and politicians have a fi\ed belief that if they can 
control the press they wall be able to control public opinion — 
to control it even in a country where democratic institutions 
are allowed to function wathout gross interference They buy 
up newspapers — partly in order to make money ffor the pro- 
duction of newspapers is a v ery profitable industry), but mainly 
in the confident hope of being able to persuade the electorate 
to do what they wont it to do But m fact, ns recent history 
proves, they fail just as often as they succeed Thus, we see 
that the electoral successes of the English Liberal Party before 
the War, and of the Labour Party after, were won in the teeth 
of opposition by a newspaper press that was and is overwhelm- 
ingly conserv ativ c It can be shown by a simple anthmebcal 
calculation that there must be milhons of English men and 
women who regularly read a tory newspaper and regularly 
vote agamst the tones The same is true of France, where it 
IS clear that many readers of the conservative press vote socialist 
and even commumst at elections We are led to two conclusions 
first, that most people choose their daily paper, not for its 
opmions, but for its entertammgness, its capaaty to amuse and 
fill the vacanaes of leisure Second, that written propaganda is 
less efficaaous than the habits and prejudices, the class loyalties 
and professional interests of the readers 
Nor must we forget that propaganda is largely at the 
mercy of arcumstanccs Sometimes circumstances fight agamst 
propaganda, at other times, they fight no less effectively on its 
side Thus, durmg the khaki election which returned the first 
Coahtion Government under Lloyd George, and during the 
gold-standard election of 1931, arcumstances fought on the 
same side as the majonty of press propagandists — and fought 
with tremendous efiect Sigmficant, m this context, is the 
case of Alhed propaganda durmg the World War Up till 
the summer of 1918 the propaganda designed to tmdermme the 
will-to-fight of the German troops was almost perfectly ineffec- 
tive Durmg and after that summer, when hunger and a senes 
of unsuccessful battles had prepared the OTOund for it, this 
propaganda achieved its purpose But the leaflets which Lord 
Northcliffe’s organization scattered with such good effects 
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during July and August could have done absolutely nothing to 
discourage the German troops dunng their vuctonous offensive 
against Saint-Quentin in the month of March 

Propaganda by even the greatest masters of style is as much 
at the mercy of circumstances as propaganda by the worst 
journalists Ruslan’s diatnbes against machinery and the fac- 
tory system mfiuenced only by those who were m an economic 
position similar to his own; on those who profited by machinery 
and the factory system they had no mfluence whatever From 
the beginnmg of the twelfth century to the time of the Council 
of Trent, denunciations of ecclesiastical and monastic abuses 
were poured forth almost without intermission And ytt, in 
spite of the eloquence of great writers and great churchmen, 
hke St Bernard and St. Bonaventura, nothing was done It 
needed the circumstances of the Reformation to produce the 
Counter-Reformation Upon his contemporanes the influence 
of Voltaire was enormous. Lucian had as much talent as Vol- 
taire and wrote of rehgion with the same disintegrating irony. 
And yet, so far as we can judge, his wntmgs were completely 
without effect The Syrians of the second century were busily 
engaged m converting themseRes to Christianity and a number 
of other Onental rehgions; Lucian’s irony fell on ears that were 
deaf to eveiythmg but theology and occultism In France, 
durmg the first half of the eighteenth century, a peculiar com- 
bination of historical circumstances had predisposed the educated 
to a certain rehgious and political sceptiasm , people were ready 
and eager to welcome Voltaire’s attacks on the existing order of 
things. Pohtical and rehgious propaganda is effective, it would 
seem, only upon those who are already partly or entirely con- 
vmc^ of Its truth. 

Let us consider a modem example. Smee the war two well- 
wntten and persuasive pieces of propaganda have figured among 
the very best of best sellers — ^I refer to Remarque’s All Quiet on 
the Western Front, and H. G Wells’s Oviltne of History In 
Europe and America many millions of people read the German’s 
mdictment of war and the Englishman’s plea for mtemation- 
alism With what results? It is hard mdeed to say. AU that 
we can be sure of is that nationalistic feeling was never so acutely 
inflamed as it is to-day and the expenditure on armaments never 
higher. Once more, circumstances have been more effective in 
mouldmg men’s mmds than conscious hterary propagandists. 
The influence of Wells and Remarque, which was doubtless con- 
siderable at the tune of the appearance of their books, lasted 
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onlj ns long ns the post-Wnr disgust with fighting nnd the post- 
war cm of prospentj A nev generation, urhosc members hnd 
no first-hand knoA\ ledge of unr, came to matunty, nnd along 
vnth It appeared the great depression In the desperate effort 
to presen c a local prospcnt>, gov'cmmcnts raised tariffs, 
established quotas, subsidized exports Economic nabonahsm 
was cveiyuherc intensified For eierj people all foreigners 
were automatically transformed into enemies At the same 
time despair and the sense of having been wronged, of bemg 
the \actims of a monstrous injustice, uerc dnvmg milhons to 
seek consolation and a vicanous tnumph in the religion of 
nationalism Why, we may ask m passing, did these unhappy 
victims of war choose nationalism ns their consolatioii rather 
than Christianity? The reason is to be sought, not in the 
supenor efficacy of nationahst propaganda, but in the lusloncal 
situation ns a whole Tlic prestige of science is not sufficiently 
great to induce men to apply saentific methods to the affairs 
of soaal and individual existence, it is great enough, however, 
to make them reject the tenets of the transcendental religions 
For a large part of the population, saence has made the Chnstian 
dogmas intellectually unacceptable Contemporary supersti- 
tion IS therefore compelled to assume a positivistic form The 
desire to worship persists, but since modern men find it im- 
possible to believe m any but observable entities, it follows that 
they must vent tlus desire upon gods that can be actually seen 
and heard, or w hose existence can at least be easily inferred from 
the facts of immediate experience Nations and dictators are 
only too clearly observable It is on these tnbal deities that the 
longmg to worship now vents itself One of the oddest and most 
unexpected results of saentific progress has been the general 
reversion from monotheism to local idolatnes Tlie begmnmgs 
of this process are clearly observable among the German philo- 
sophers at the opemng of the mneteenth century Take a 
Moravian Brother, endow him with a great deal of mtelhgence, 
and subject him to a good eighteenth-century education and a 
first-hand expenence of invasion and foragn tyranny, the result 
will be a deeply religious man, incapable of finding mtellectual 
satisfaction m the traditional Chnstiamty of his childhood, but 
ready to pour out aU his devotion, all his wdl-to-worship, upon 
the nation In a smgle word, the result with be Fichte In 
Fichte’s Addresses to the German Nation, the religion of Nazism 
IS to a great extent antiapated But whereas the Nazis hai e 
mvented a jargon of then own, Fichte, it is agmficant, still 
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employs the language of Pietism He ^vntes of patnotic ex- 
penence^ m the same words as were used by the Mora\uans to 
describe religious experiences In Fichte, as well as in a number 
of his less emment contemporaries, we can actually study an 
mtermediate type between two distinct species — the revivalist 
Chnstian and the revivahst nation-worshipper Since the 
introduction of umversal education innumerable people have 
gone through a process akm to that which caused Fichte to 
become dissatisfied vuth the Pietism of his childhood and made 
it natural for him to seek another outlet for his ^vlll-to-wo^shlp 
The Napoleomc mvasion gave mtensity to Fichte’s religion of 
nationalism, defeat and an imperfect victory in the World War 
have done the same for the Germans and Italians of our own 
generation In a word, the historical circumstances of recent 
years have conspired to mtensify nationahsm and throw dis- 
credit on mtemationahsm, whether rehgious or pohtical, whether 
based on Chnstian theology or a rationahstic view of the world. 
At the same time, of course, governments have deliberately 
fostered nationahstic fervour to serve their o^vn pohtical pur- 
poses To these causes must be added the apparently normal 
human tendency to dehght m penodical changes of mtellectual 
and emotional fashion The very populanty of an author 
dunng a certam penod is a reason why he should become un- 
popular later on The conversations due to the preachmg of 
Wells and Remarque were m general superfiaal and short-hved 
It is not to be wondered at 

But now , let us suppose for the sake of argument, that these 
conversions had been for the most part profound and, m spite 
of changed conditions, lastmg Would that fact have greatly 
altered the present situation, so long as the world’s rulers 
had remamed unconverted? It is possible to argue that the 
really influential book is not that which converts ten miUions 
of casual readers, but rather that which converts the very few 
who, at any given moment, succeed m seizmg power Marx and 
Sorel have been influential m the modem world, not so much 
because they were best sellers (Sorel m particular was not at all 
a widely read author), but because among their few readers 
were two men, called respectively Lenm and Mussolmi In a less 
spectacular way, but still profoundly, the wntmgs of Jeremy 
Bentham affected the course of nmeteenth-century history 
Their circulation was not large, but they counted among their 
readers men like Chadwick, Grote, Romilly, Brougham — ad- 
ministrators, educationists, legal reformers, who did their best 
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to put into practice i\hat Bcntham had preached It may be 
that the future ruler of some great country will grow up with a 
passion for Wells In that case. The Outline wall be not merely 
a record of past history, but indirectly a maker of history to 
come Up to the present, in spite of its eirculation it has not 
affected the course of history 

Soaal and political propaganda, as I have said, is effective, 
as a rule, only upon those whom circumstances have partly or 
completely convinced of its truth In other words, it is mfluential 
only when it is a rationahzation of the desires, sentiments, preju- 
dices or interests of those to whom it is addressed A theology 
or a pohtical theory may be defined as an intellectual device for 
enabling people to do in cold blood things which, without the 
theology or the theory, they could only do in the heat of passion 
Circurnstances, whether external or mtemal and purely psycho- 
logical, produce in certam persons a state of discontent, for 
example, a desire for change, a passionate aspiration for some- 
thing new These emotional states may find occasional outlet 
m violent but undirected activity But now comes the writer 
with a theology or a pohtical theory, in terms of which these 
vague feehngs can be rationalized The energy developed by 
the prcvailmg passions of the masses is given a direction and at 
the same time strengthened and made contmuous Sporadic 
outbursts are converted by the rationalization mto purposive 
and unremitting activity The mechanism of successful propa- 
ganda may be roughly summed up as follows Men accept the 
propagandist’s theology or pohtical theory, because it apparently 
justifies and explains the sentiments and desires evoked m them 
by the circumstances The theory may, of course, be completely 
absurd from a scientific pomt of view, but this is of no import- 
ance so long as men beheve it to be true Having accepted the 
theory, men will work m obedience to its precepts even m times 
of emotional tranquilhty Moreover, the theory will often cause 
them to perform m cold blood acts which they would hardly 
have performed even m a state of emotional excitement 

Our nature abhors a moral and mtellectual vacuum Passion 
and self-mterest may be our chief motives, but we hate to admit 
the fact even to ourselves We are not happy unless our acts 
of passion can be made to look at though they were dictated by 
reason, unless self-interest be explamed and embellished so as 
to seem to be idealistic. Particular grievances call not only 
for redress, but also for the formulation of muversally vahd 
reasons why they should be redressed Particular cravings cry 
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aloud to be legitimized in tei-ms of a rational philosophy and a 
traditionally acceptable ethic The moral and intellectual 
vacuum is perpetually in process of formation, and it mcks into 
itself whatever cxplanatoiy or justificatory \^ntmg happens at 
the moment to be available Clean or dirty, brackish or sweet 
— any water wll serve the turn of a pump that has been emptied 
of its air And; analogously, any philosophical wntmg, good, 
bad or indifferent, will serve the turn of people v/ho arc under 
the compulsion of desire or of self-interest, and who consequently 
feel the need of mtellectual and moral justification Hence the 
extraordinary success, at a particular histoncal moment, of 
books that, to a later generation, seem almost completely ^ alue- 
less, hence the temporary importance and powder of manifestly 
second-rate and negligible ivnters Let us consider a concrete 
example The organization of e’ghtecnth-century French 
society was hopelessly inefficient, and its pattern so anachron- 
istic that great numbers of individual Frenchmen, unable to 
fit into the scheme of tbmgs, suffered acute discomfort The 
sense of gnevance and the desire for change were intense; and 
correspondingly intense was the desire for a plnlosophy that 
should rationalize this desire and li^itimize this grievance m 
terms of pure reason and absolute justice Yearning to be 
filled, the moral and mtellectual vacuum sucked into itself 
whatever writings were available Among these was the 
De VEspnt of Helvetius This is a thoroughly bad book, full 
of preposterous stuff But though obviously untrue, some of 
Its theses (such as that which affirmed the equality of all mtel- 
lects and the consequent possibffity of transformmg any child 
at will mto a Newton or a Raphael) were w’^eU suited to rationalize 
and justify the contemporary claims for pohtical, rehgious, and 
economic reform During a few years the book was invested 
with a sign’ficance, and exercised an influence, which its m- 
tnnsic literary and philosophical ments could not justify. Its 
fortune was made, not by the abihty of its author, but "by the 
needs of its readers 

There have been writers whose influence depended neither on 
their own powers, nor yet on the necessities of their readers, 
but simply upon fashion To us, the writings of most of the 
ongmal fourteenth- and fifteenth-century humamsts seem 
wholly unreadable Nor are we singular m our judgment, for 
within a hundred years their works had fallen mto an almost 
complete obhvion And yet, for their contemporanes, these 
works W'ere exciting and persuasive The fact that a man 
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could lum out a tolerably specious mutation of Cicero or Sallust 
was, for two whole generations of Renaissance readers, a suffi- 
cient reason for attaching importance to what he mote Gian 
Galeazzo Visconti of Milan was often heard to say that a thou- 
sand Florentine cavalry could not do him so much harm as a 
single Latin letter from the Chancellor of Florence, the humanist 
Coluccio Salutati The rediscovery of ancient htemture was 
an event of profound significance It is easy to understand why 
so much importance came to be attached, dunng the fifteenth 
century’, to pure Latinity why it was that scholars like Valla 
and Poggio should have w’lelded such extraordinary power 
But the fashion which, a century later, invested the ruffianly 
Pietro Aretino with the almost magical prestige that had be- 
longed to the ongmal humamsts is wholly unaccountable Are- 
tino was a hvely writer, some of whose works can still be read 
with interest But why he should have wielded the influence 
that he did, and why all the kmgs and pnnees in Europe should 
have thought it worth while to pay him blackmail, are mystenes 
which we cannot explain, except by saymg that for some, reason 
he became the mode 

At every period of history certain wntm^ are regarded by all 
or some members of a given society as being ex hyfothest true 
They are therefore charged with an unquestionable authonty 
To show that this authonty is on the side of the cause he sup- 
ports has always been one of the propagandist’s tasks Where 
it is not fxissible for him to make them serve his purposes the 
propagandist has to discredit the existing authonties The 
devil opens the attack by quoting Senpture, then, when the 
quotations fail him, trots out the Higher Cnticism and shows that 
Senpture has no more authonty than the Picktnek Papers 
At any given moment there are certam fixed landmarks of 
authonty, the propaganda of the penod has to onentate itself 
m relation to these landmarks Correct onentation to exist- 
mg authonty is one of the conditions making for success of 
propaganda 

We see, then, that the effectiveness of propmganda is deter- 
mmed by the arcumstances of the time when it is wntten 
These circumstances are of two kmds — circumstances external 
to the individual, and internal or psychological arcumstances 
External arcumstances may change catastrophically, as dunng 
a war, or gradually, as when means of production are altered 
and economic prospenty is mcreased or diminished Changes in 
external arcumstmices are, of course, accompanied by changes 
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in internal circumbianccs But internal circumstances may also 
change on their own account, independently, to a certain extent, 
of external circumstances and according to an autonomous rhythm 
of their own. History pursues an undulatory course; and these 
undulations are the result, to some extent at least, of the tendency 
displayed by human beings to react, after a certain time, away 
from the prevaihng habits of thought and feeling towards other 
habits (Tlus process is greatly complicated by the fact that 
m modem heterogeneous societies there are numerous co-exist- 
ing groups with different habits of thought and feeling But 
it is unnecessary to discuss these complications here ) The 
autonomous nature of psychological undulations is confirmed 
by the facts of history. Thus the ardour of all violently active 
religious and pohtical movements has generally given place to 
relative mdifference and worldlmess after a period of anything 
from a few months to twenty-five years 

‘All active rehgions,’ writes Professor Crane Bnnton, in the 
concluding paragraph of his recently published Decade of Revolu- 
tion, ‘tend to become inactive within a generation at most 
The wise, expenenced and consistently inactive religious in- 
stitution known as the Roman Catholic Church has always been 
threatened by outbreaks of active rehgion Until Luther, at 
least, such outbreaks were tamed, strait-jacketed with laws and 
institutions Smee the Reformation the great outbreaks 
of active rehgion have taken place outside the Church of Rome. 
Of thase, the earliest, Calvmisni, has long smee been sobered 
The second, Jacobimsm, has in the Third Repubhc made 
Its compromise with the flesh The third, Llarxism, would 

appear to the outsider to be entering the inactive stage, at least 
in Russia ’ It is worth while to illustrate the undulations of 
history by a few concrete examples It took the Franciscan 
movement about twenty years to lose the passion of its early 
zeal Francis founded his first cell m 1209, and the Bull by 
which Gregory DC set aside his Testament and permitted 
trustees to hold and administer property for the benefit of the 
Order was promulgated in 1230 The French Revolution had 
Its Thermidorean reaction after only five years, Savonarola 
ruled the aty of Florence for eight years, but the popular re- 
action agamst his movement of religious and moral reform had 
begun some time before the end The great Kentucky Revival 
lasted from 1797 to about 1805, but the Welsh Revival of 1904 
was over m two years 

It IS probably true to say that movements make up m 
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duration what they lack in intensity Thus, it seems to have 
taken a full generation for educated Englishmen to react away 
from the genteel religious scepticism which prevailed at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century Addison complamed that 
m his time the very appearances of Chnstiamty had vanished, 
Leibniz could record the fact that in England even ‘natural 
religion’ was languishmg And these are opinions which the 
facts confirm The literature of unbehef was as popular as 
fiction For example, Woolston’s Discourses agamst miracles 
sold upwards of thirty thousand copies But a change was at 
hand In a letter dated 1776 and addressed to Gibbon on the 
pubhcation of the first volume of his history, Hume summed up 
his impressions of contemporary Enghsh thought m the following 
words ‘ Among many other marks of dechne, the prevalence of 
superstition m England prognosticates the fall of philosophy 
and decay of taste ’ Fourteen years later, m 1790, Burke 
remarked that ‘not one man bom withm the last forty years 
has read a word of Colhns, Toland, Tyndal, or of any of that 
flock of so-called free-thinkers Atheism is not only against 
our reason, it is against our mstmct ’ Forty years is probably 
a pretty accurate computation Charles Wesley was converted 
in 1736 and John m 1738 By 1750 the movement Of which 
those conversions were at once a symptom and a cause must 
have gone far enough to spoil the market for deistic hterature 
After several mmor fluctuations, a new penod of educated 
scepticism set m about the middle of the nmeteenth century and 
was succeeded towards the end of the century by another 
reaction towards faith Owmg, however, to the assaults of 
mneteenth-century rationalism, this new faith could not be 
exclusively Christian or transcendental m character, but ex- 
pressed itself m terms of a vanety of pseudo- religious forms, of 
which the most important was nationalism Rudyard Kiphng 
was the early twentieth-century eqmvalent of Cardmal Newman 
and Wesley The mistake of all propagandists has been to 
suppose that the psychological movement which they observe 
in the soaety around them is destmed to go on contmuously m 
the same direction Thus we see that m a time of scepticism, 
sceptical propagandists aimounce with tnumph that superstition 
IS dead and reason tnumphant In a tune of rebgious reaction, 
Chnstian and nationalistic propagandists announced with equal 
satisfaction and certamty that sceptiasm has for ever been 
destroyed Both, it is hardly necessary to say, are wrong The 
course of history is undulatory, because (among other reasons) 
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individuals seek justifications for such passions as envy, hatred, 
avarice, and cruelty; by means of nationalistic and revolutionary 
propaganda, dictators provide them vith such justifications. 
It follows, therefore, that this propaganda of the dictators is 
certam to enjoy a certain temporary popularity In the long 
run, as I have said, the impossibility of reducing a huge, edu- 
cated population to the spiritual homogeneity of a savage tnbe 
will tell agamst it Furthermore, human beings have a strong 
tendency towards rationality and decency (If they had not, 
they would not desire to legitimize their prejudices and their 
passions ) A doctrine that identifies what ought to be with 
the lowest elements of actual reality cannot remain acceptable 
for long Fmally, policies based upon a tnbal morality simply 
won’t work m the modem world The danger is that, in process 
of provmg that they don’t work, the dictators may destroy 
that work 

Dictatorial propaganda may be classified under two heads’ 
negative and positive Positive propaganda consists of all that 
is written, negative propaganda, of all that is not written. In 
all dictatorial propaganda, silence is at least as important as 
speech, supptessto vert as suggesito Joist. Indeed, the negative 
propaganda of silence is probably more effective as an mstrument 
of persuasion and mental regimentation than speech Silence 
creates the conditions m which such words as are spoken or 
written take most effect. 

An excess of positive propaganda evokes boredom and ex- 
asperation m the nunds of those to whom it is addressed Ad- 
vertizmg experts are well aware that, after a certam pomt, an 
mcrease m the pressure of salesmanship produces rapidlj'- dunin- 
ishmg and finally negative returns What is tme of commeraal 
propaganda seems to be equally true, m this respect, of pohtical 
propaganda Thus, most observers agree that at the Danzig 
elections, the Nazi propagandists harmed their cause by ‘pro- 
testing too much ’ Danzig, however, was a free aty, the 
opposition was allowed to speak and the ground had not been 
prepared for positive propaganda by a prehnunary course of 
silence and suppression What are the effects of excessive 
positive propaganda withm the totahtanan state? Rehable 
evidence is not available Significant, however, m this context 
IS the declme, smee the advent of Nazism, m the circulation of 
German newspapers Protesting too much and aU m the same 
way, the propagandists succeeded only m disgustmg their 
readers. Suppressto vert has one enormous advantage over 
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sic"5C5(io Jahi in order to nothing, > ou do not ha\ c to be 
a great stylist People may get bored Math positive propaganda, 
but Mberc negatu c propaganda is so effective that there is no 
alternate c to the spoken and naatten suggestions that come to 
them, all but the most independent end by accepting those 
suggestions 

Ihe propagandists of the future vail probably be chemists 
and physiologists as m ell as Maaters A cachet containing three- 
quarters of a gramme of chloral and three-quarters of a milli- 
gram of scopolamine will produce in the person aho saalloas 
It a state of complete psychological malleabihty, akin to the 
state of a subject under deep hypnosis Any suggestion made to 
the patient Mhile in this artiiiaally induced trance penetrates 
to the \cry depths of the subconscious mind and may produce 
a permanent modification in the habitual modes of thought 
and feeling In France, nherc the technique has been in ex- 
perimental use for several years, it has been found that two 
or three courses of suggestion under chloral and scopolamme 
can change the habits even of the victims of alcohol and 
irrepressible sexual addictions A pecuhanty of the drug is 
that the amnesia which follows it is retrospective, the patient 
has no memones of a penod which begms several hours before 
the drug's administrations Catch a man unawares and give 
him a cachet, he will return to consaousness firmly believmg all 
the suggestions you have made durmg his stupor and wholly 
unaware of the way this astonishmg conversion has been effected 
A system of propaganda, combinmg pharmacology with litera- 
ture, should be completely and infallibly effective The thought 
IS extremely disquietmg 

So far, I have dealt with mfluence exercised by writers who 
wish to persuade their readers to adopt some particular land of 
social or pohtical attitude We must now consider the ways in 
which waters mfluence readers as pnvate individuals The 
influence of waters m the sphere of personal thought, feehng 
and behaviour is probably even more important than their 
mfluence m the sphere of pwhtics But the task of definmg that 
mfluence or of exactly assessmg its amoimt is one of extra- 
ordinary difficulty ‘Art,’ it has been said, ‘is the forgiveness of 
sms ’ In the best art we perceive persons, thmgs, and situations 
more clearly than m life and as though they were m some way 
more real than realities themselves But this clearer perception 
is at the same tune less personal and egotistic Waters who 
permit theur readers to see m this mtense but impersonal way 
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self-conscious men and women easily grow tired of a mode of 
thought and feehng which has lasted for more than a certain 
time Propaganda gives force and direction to the successive 
movements of popular feeling and desire, but it does not do 
much to create those movements The propagandist is a man 
who canalizes an already existmg stream In a land where 
there is no water, he digs in vam 

In a democratic state, any propagandist will have rivals 
competmg with him for the support of the public In totah- 
tanan states there is no hberty of expression for writers and no 
liberty of choice for their readers There is only one propa- 
gandist — ^the State 

That all-powerful rulers who make a regular use of terrorism 
should also be the most active propagandists known to history 
seems at first sight paradoxical. But you can do anythmg with 
bayonets except sit on them. Even a despot cannot govern 
for any length of time without the consent of his subjects 
Dictatorial propaganda aims first of all at the legitimizing m 
popular estimation of the dictator’s government Old-estab- 
lished governments do not need to produce certificate of 
legitimacy. Long habit makes it seem ‘natural’ to people that 
they should be ruled by an absolute or constitution^ monarch, 
by a repubhcan president, by a pnnce bishop, by an oligarchy 
of senatorial famihes — ^whichever the case may be New rulers 
have to prove that they have not usurped their title, but possess 
some higher right to govern than the mere fact of havmg grabbed 
power Usurpation, like any other crime, has to justify itself 
m terms of the prevaihng code of values — m terms, that is to say, 
of the very system which brands it as a cnme For example, m 
Italy durmg the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries there were 
two acknowledged sources of pohtical power the Empire and 
the Church For this reason the man who had succeeded, by 
fraud or violence, m seizing the government of a city, generally 
hastened to have themselves appomted Vicars of the Church or 
Hereditary Captams of the Empire. To be able to tyrannize 
effectively they needed the title and appearance of constitutional 
authonty Smce the French Revolution the recognized sources 
of power have been the People and the Nation. When modem 
despots have to legitimize their usurpations they do so m terms 
of nationalism and of that humamtanan democracy they them- 
selves have overthrown They issue propaganda to prove that 
their regime is for the good of the people or else, if the economic 
facts make nonsense of such a daim, for the good of that mystical 
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entity, different from and supenor to the mere mdividuab 
composing it, the Nation But the general acknowledgment 
that his government is legitimate is not enough for the totali- 
tarian dictator, he demands from his subjects that they shall all 
think and feel ahke, and he uses every device of propaganda m 
order to make them think and feel alike Complete psycho- 
logical homogeneity occurs among pnmitive peoples But the 
conditions of such homogeneity are, first, that the population 
shall be small, secondly, that it shall live m an isolation due 
either to geography or to the exclusiveness of the local rehgion , 
and, thirdly, that its system of production shall be more or less 
completely unspeciahzed European dictators may wish and 
try to make their peoples as homogeneous as a tnbe of Melane- 
sians, to impose upon them a conformity as complete as that 
which exists among the Austrahan abongmes But circum- 
stances must finally prove too strong for them Fifty miUion 
professionally specialized men and women cannot hve together 
without emphasizmg one another’s natural diversities Nor, 
with the best will m the world, can the dictator isolate himself 
from all contact with the outside world This is one of the 
reasons why, in the long run, he is bound to fail Meanwhile, 
he IS sure of at least a parti^ and temporary success Dicta- 
tonal propaganda demands obedience and even considerable 
finanaal and other sacrifices, but by way of compensation it 
assures the mdmdual that, as a member of a chosen nation, 
race, or class, he is supenor to all other mdividuals m tlie 
world , It dissipates his sense of personal infenonty by mv estmg 
him with the vicanous glory of the community, it gives him 
reasons for thmkmg well of himself, it provides him with 
enemies whom he may blame for his own shortcommgs and upon 
whom he may vent his latent brutality and love of bullying 
Commeraal propaganda is acceptable because it encourages men 
and women to satisfy their sensuous cranngs and offers them 
escapes from their physical pains and discomforts Dictatorial 
propaganda, which is always nationahstic or rcvolution-iry 
propaganda, is acceptable because it encourages men and women 
to give free rem to their pndc, vonitj, and other cgotistioU 
tendencies, and because it prondes them with psychological 
devices for overcommg their sense of personal mfcnonty 
Dictatonal propaganda promotes the ugly reality of prejudice 
and passion to the rank of on idea] Dictators are the popes 
of nationalism, and the creed of nationahsm is that what ought 
to be IS merely what is, only a good deal more so All 
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exercise an influence which, though not easily definable, is 
certainly profound and salutary. 

Works of imaginative hterature have another and more easily 
recogmzable effect; by a land of suggestion they modify the 
characters of those who read them The French philosopher, 
Jules de Gaultier, has said that one of the essential faculties 
of the human being is ‘the power granted to man to conceive . 
himself as other than he is ’ He calls this power ‘ bovaiism ’ 
after the heroine of Flaubert’s novel Madahie Bovary. To some 
extent all men and women live under false names, are disguised 
as someone else, assume, whether consciously or unconsciousi}'’, 
a borrowed character This persona, as Jung calls it, is formed 
to a great extent by a process of imitation Sometimes the 
imitation is of hvmg human beings, sometimes of fictional or 
histone characters, sometimes of virtuous and socially desirable 
personages, sometimes of cnmmals and adventurers It naay 
be, m the significant phrase of Thomas k Kempis, the Imitation 
of Chnst, or it may be the imitation of the heromes of Mr. 
Michael Arlen’s novels, the imitation of Juhus Caesar or of the 
Buddha, of Mussolmi or Werther, of Stavrogm or Sainte The- 
r^se de Lisieux or the gunmen of penny dreadfuls People have 
bovanzed themselves mto the hkeness of every kmd of real or 
imagmary bemg. Sometimes the imitator chooses a model 
fairly like himself, but it also happens that he chooses one who 
, is profoundly dissimilar. What de Gaultier calls the bovaric 
angle between reahty and assumed persona may be wide or 
narrow In extreme cases the bovanc angle can be equal to 
two right angles In other words the real and assumed characters 
may have exactly opposite tendenaes Most of us, I imagme, 
go through life with a bovanc angle of between forty-five and 
mnety degrees 

Teachers have always tried to exploit the bovanc tendencies 
of their pupils, and the histoncal and hterary model for imitation 
has from time immemonal played an important part m all moral 
education Like other propagandists, however, educators are 
still unable to foresee how their pupils will respond to moral 
propaganda Sometimes the response is positive, sometimes 
negative We do not yet know enough to say, m any given 
circumstances, which it will be The influence of books is certainly 
very great, but nobody, least of all their waters, can say m ' 
advance who ivill be influenced, or m what way or for how lono- 
The extreme form of bovansm is paranoia. Here the individual 
plays a part so wholeheartedly that he comes to beheve that he ' 
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actually ts the character he is impersonating The mfluence 
of books on paranoiacs must be very considerable People 
suffermg from the paranoia of persecution often imagine that 
they are the victims of a diabohcal secret soaety, which is 
identified with some real organization, such as that of the Free- 
masons or the JesmtSj about ahich the patient has read m 
history books or perhaps m works of fiction In cases of the 
paranoia of ambition, books certainly serve to canabze the 
patienPs madness Megalomaniacs beheve themselves to be 
divme or royal personages, or descendants of great histoncal 
figures, of vhom they can have heard only m books There is 
matenal here for an interestmg medico-hterary study 
Inadentally it may be remarked that many authors are 
themselves mildly paranoid in character Books become popular 
because they vicanously satisfy a common wish In many 
cases, also, they are written with the aim of satisfymg the author’s 
secret wishes, of reahzmg, if only m words, his bovanstic dreams 
Consult a hbrary catalogue and you will find that more books 
have been written on the career of Napoleon than on any other 
single subject This fact casts a strange and rather terrifying 
hght on the mentahty of modem European writers and readers 
How are we gomg to get nd of war, so long as people find then- 
keenest bovanstic satisfaction m the story of -the world’s most 
spectacular mihtanst? 

The course of psychological history is undulatory, therefore 
it happens that the literary models most commonly mutated at 
one penod lose their populanty -with succeedmg generations 
Thus, m the early eighteenth century, what Englishman or 
Frenchman would have desired to mutate those monsters of 
honour, who figured m the romances and plays of the later six- 
teenth and earher seventeenth centunes? And who at the same 
penod would have dreamed of assunung the sentimental roles 
so popular after about 1760? In a majonty of cases readers 
choose to play the piarts that come easiest to them Thus it is 
obviously extremely difficult to act the part of a samt For this 
reason the New Testament, though more widely read m Europe 
and over a longer penod than any other book, has produced 
relatnely few successful mutators of its central character 
People have always preferred to play parts that would 
allow them to satisfy their appetites or their will to power 
As m the tune of Paolo and Francesca, the favountc heroes 
arc still personages hkc Lancelot — great n amors and great 
loi ers 
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So did all the rest of the reading public. For Erasmus was, 
for his period, a prodigious best-seller. The Paris edition of his 
Colloquies sold twenty-four thousand copies m a few weeks 
— an mcredibly large figure, when one reflects that the book was 
written m Latin Of his Praise of Folly a hundred editions were 
prmted betvi’^een 1512 and 1676 — ^most of them duimg the earlier 
part of that period 

After Luther had taken his revolutionary action, and when 
It had become clear that the movement for reform was a senous 
menace to the existmg order of thmgs, the official attitude 
towards Erasmus’s wntmgs began to change In 1528 the 
Colloquies were suppressed, as bemg dangerously subversive 
From fosterers of an amused acceptance and prophylactics 
a^amst revolution, his denunciatory and satincal wntmgs had 
been transformed, by the new circumstances, mto dangerous 
revolutionary propaganda Erasmus’s failure to achieve what 
he meant to achieve was doubly complete He meant to 
persuade the existmg hierarchy to reform itself, he only suc- 
ceeded m makmg it cymcally laugh at itself Then came 
Luther, and the wntmgs which their author had penned as 
propaganda for rational reform withm the Church were trans- 
formed automatically mto propaganda for a revolution, of 
which he disapproved And when the Church did reform itself, 
It was not at all m the Erasmian way But luckily for Erasmus, 
he was not there to witness that reformation Three years 
before the Society of Jesus came mto the world the old humamst 
had passed out of it — ^none too early 

Let us return to our imagmative hterature. Readers, as we 
have seen, often borrow characters from books m order to use 
them, bovanstically, m real hfe But they also reverse this 
process and, projectmg themselves out of reality mto hterature, 
live a compensatory life of fantasy between the hues of pnnt 
One of the mam fimctions of all popular fiction, drama and now 
the cmema has been to provide people with the means of 
assuaging, vicanously and m fancy, their unsatisfied longmgs, 
with the psychological eqmvalents of stimulants and narcotics 
The power of such literature to impose upon those whom we 
may call its addicts a land of drugged acceptance of even the 
most sordid realities is probably very considerable In real 
hfe one Englishman out of every sixty thousand is a peer one 
out of every three hundred thousand has an mcorae of a hundred 
thousand pounds a year, A census of fictional characters has 
never, so far as I know, been made; but I should guess that 
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Quando leggcmmo il disialo rjso 
esscr baciato da cotanto amantc, 
qucsU, die mai da me non fia divi^o, 
la bocca ini baci6 tiitto Ircmanto 
Galcotto fu il libro c chi lo sensse, 
quel giomo piu non vi leggcmmo avantc 

Dante provides us with a perfect example of erotic bovansm 
actively at work 

Certam fictional personages continue to make their appeal 
even over long periods and through considerable fluctuations 
in the habits of thought and feeling Stendhal’s juhen Sorel, 
for example, is still alive m France, and I ^as interested to learn 
from a Communist friend that this exemplar of ruthless indi- 
vidualism had recently achieved a great popularity m Russia 
The vitality of Hamlet after more than three hundred years 
remains so great that the Nazis have found it necessary to dis- 
countenance revivals of the tragedy for fear that it should 
cause young Germans to forget the ‘heroic’ role which they arc 
now supposed to play 

It sometimes happens that wnters who are vithoiit influence 
on the habits of thought and feelmg of their contemporanes 
begm to exercise such an mfluence after their death, when 
circumstances have so changed as to make their doctrme more 
acceptable Thus, WiUiam Blake’s peculiar sexual mystiasm 
did not come mto its own until the twentieth centur}’’ Blake 
died in 1827; but m a certam sense he was a contemporary of 
D H Lawrence Along with Lawrence, he exercised a con- 
siderable mfluence over many people m post-War England and 
elsewhere Whether the nature of this influence was what 
either Blake or Lawrence would have liked it to be is extremely 
doubtful In a majority of cases, we may suspect, the mystical 
doctnnes of Blake and Lawrence were used by their readers 
merely as a justification for a desire to mdulge m the maxi- 
mum amount of sexual promiscuity with a mmimum amount 
of responsibility That Lawrence passionately disapproved of 
such a use bemg made of his wntmgs, I know, and it is lughly 
probable that Blake would have shared his feelings It is one 
of the iromes of the writer’s fate that he can never be quite 
sure what sort of mfluence he will have upon his readers Law- 
rence’s books, as we have seen, were used as justifications for 
sexual promiscmty For this reason they were outlawed by 
the Nazis when they first came mto power, as mere Schmutz- 
hteraiur. Now, it appears, the Nazis have changed their mmds 
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about Lawrence, and his writings are accepted as justiSca- 
tions for violence, anti-rationalism, idolatory, and the worship 
of blood That Inivrence meant to make his readers turn from 
mtellectuahsm and conscious emotionahsm towards the Dark 
Gods of mstmct and physiology, is unquestionable But it 
IS safe to say that he did not mean to turn them into Nazis 
Men are influenced by books to assume a character that 
is not entirely their own, but the character they assume 
may be quite different from the character idealized by the 
wnter 

Even propagandists may achieve results quite unhke those 
they meant to achieve by their writings For example, by 
persistently attackmg an mstitubon authors hope to persuade 
either its supporters or its victims to reform it But m practice 
they may just as easily produce a precisely opposite effect 
For mvectives often act as a kmd of vaccmation against the 
danger of reform Mr Shaw’s wntmgs are revolutionary m 
mtention, and yet he has become a favoiinte among the more 
mtelligent members of the bourgeoisie, they read his satires and 
denunciations, laugh at themselves a little, decide that it ’s 
all really too bad, then, feehng that they have paid the tnbute 
which capitalism owes to soaal justice, close the book and go on 
behaving as they have always behav^ The works of revolu- 
tionary writers may serve as prophylactics against revolution 
Instead of producmg the active will to change, they produce 
cymcism, which is the acceptance of thmgs as they are, com- 
bmed with the derisive knowledge that they couldn’t be worse 
—a knowledge that is felt by the person who possesses it to excuse 
him from making any personal effort to change the mtolerable 
situation Cymcism can effect not only those who profit by 
the existence of an undesirable state of thmgs, but also those 
who are its victims Durmg the centimes which preceded the 
Reformation, cymcal acceptance of the evils of ecclesiastical 
corruption was common among those who paid the piper as well 
as among those who called the tune, among the intelligent laity 
as well as among the prmces of the Church The fact of cor- 
ruption was accepted as mevitable, like bad weather — a kmd 
of bad Weather that was at the same time a joke Boccaccio, 
Chaucer, Poggio, and their lesser contemporaries denounced, 
but at the same time they laughed Poggio’s employers at the 
Vatican (he was a papal secretary) laughed with them At a 
later date Erasmus’s ecclesiastical and prmcely fnends laughed 
no less heartily over his satirical comments on kmgs and denes 
X 935 
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And, in The Waste Land, Mr. Eliot uses the same metaphor: 

« O s\% allow swallow 

Le Pnnee d’Aqmtainc a la tour abolic 
These fragments I have shored against nuns 
WTiy tlien He fit you Hicronyrro’s mad againc 
Datta, Dayadlnam, Damjata 
Shantih shantih shantih 

Words ha\'e po\ver to support, to buttress, to hold together 
And are at the same time moulds, into ^\hlch we pour our o^vn 
thought — and it takes their nobler and more splendid form — at 
the same time channels and conduits into which we divert the 
stream of our being — and it flows significantly towards a compre- 
hensible end. They prop, they give form and direction to our 
expenence And at the same time they themselves pro\ddc 
expenence of a new kind, intense, pure, unalloyed with irre- 
levance Words expressing desire may be more moving than 
the presence of the desired person The hatred we feel at the 
sight of our enemies is often less intense than the hatred w'c feel 
when we read a curse or an invective In words men find a 
new umverse of thought and feeling, clearer and more compre- 
hensible than the universe of daily expenence The verbal 
umverse is at once a mould for reahty and a substitute for it, a 
supenor reahty And what props the imnd, what shores up its 
impendmg rum, is contact with this supenor reality of ordered 
beauty and sigmficance 

In the past the minds of cultured Europeans were shaped 
and shored up by the Bible and the Greek and Latm classics 
Men’s philosophy of life tended to crystallize itself m phrases 
from the Gospels or the Odes of Horace, from the Hiad or the 
Psalms Job and Sappho, Juvenal and the Preacher gave style 
to their despairs, their loves, their mdignations, their cymcisms 
Expenence taught them the wisdom that flowed along verbal 
channels prepared by Aeschylus and Solomon, and the existence 
of these verbal channels was itself an mvitation to learn wisdom 
from expenence To-day most of us resemble Shakespeare m 
at least one important respect* we know httle Latm and less 
Greek. Even the Bible is rapidly becoming, if not a closed at 
any rate a very rarely opened book The phrases of the 
Authorized Version no longer prop and mould and canalize our 
mmds St Paul and the Psalmist have gone the way of Virgil 
and Horace. What authors have taken their place? Whose 
words support contemporary men and women? The answer is 
that there exists no, single set of authoritative books The 
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common ground of all the Western cultures has shpped away 
from under our feet 

Locally authonbve hteratures are filhng the vacuum created 
by the virtual disappearance from the modem consaousness of 
those mtemationally authontative literatures which dominated 
men’s mmds m the past Metit Kampf is a gospel and has had 
a sale comparable to that of the Bible — tvm milhon copies in 
ten years For Russians, Marx and Lemn have become what 
Aristotle was for educated Europeans in the thirteenth century 
(Lemn’s works, m twenty-seven volumes, have already sold four 
milhon sets ) In Italy Mussoltm ha sempre ragwnc, no higher 
claim was made by the orthodov for Moses or the Evangelists 
The peoples of the West no longer share a literature and a 
system of anaent wisdom All that they now have in common 
IS saence and mformation Now, saence is knowledge, not 
wisdom, deals with quantities, not with the quahties of which 
we are immediately aware In so far as we are enjoying and 
suffenng bemgs, its words seem to us mostly irrelevant and 
beside the pomt Moreover, these words are arranged without 
art, therefore possess no magical power and are incapable of 
proppmg or mouldmg the mmd of the reader 
The same is true of that other bond of umon between the 
peoples, shared information The dissemmators of information 
often try to write with the compulsive magic of art, but how 
rarely they succeed 1 It is not with fragments of the daily paper 
that we shore up our rums 

The hterature of mformation has, as its subject-matter, 
events which people feel to be humanly relevant Unfor- 
tunately, journalism treats these profoundly mterestmg themes 
m what IS, for all its flashmg bnlhance, a profoundly im- 
mterestmg, superfiaal way Moreover, its busmess is to record 
history from day to day, it can never afford to huger over any 
particular episode As httle can the reader aSord to huger 
Even if the daily paper were well wntten, its very daihness 
would preclude the possibihty of his remembermg any part of 
Its contents Matenally, a thing of prmter’s ink and wood pulp, 
a newspaper does not outlast the day of its pubhcation, by 
sunset It IS m the dust-bm or the cess-pool In the reader’s 
memory its contents survive hardly so long Nobody who 
reads — as weU as all the rest — two or three papers a day can 
possibly be expected to remember what is m them Yesterdaj^s 
news IS chased out of mmd by to-dajds We remember what we 
read several tunes and with intense concentration It was 
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thus, "because they were authoritative and had a mysterious 
prestige, that the Bible and the Greek and Latin classics were 
read It is not thus that we read the Daily Mail or the Pclti 
Pansten 

In modern scientific method we have a technique for in- 
vention, technological progress proceeds at an accelerating 
speed But social change is mevitably associated with tech- 
nological progress To quicken the rate of the second is to 
quicken the rate of the first The subject-matter of the htera- 
ture of information has been enormously increased and has 
become more disquietingly significant than ever before At 
the same time improvements m the technique for supplying 
information have created a demand for mformation Our 
tendency is to attach an ever-mcreasmg importance to news 
and to that quality of last-mmute contemporaneity which 
mvests even certam works of art, even certain scientific hy- 
potheses and philosophical speculations, with the glamour of 
a poktical assassmation of a Derby result. Accustomed as we 
are to devouring information, we make a habit of readmg a 
great deal very rapidly There must be many people who, 
once havmg escaped from school or the umversity, never read 
anythmg with concentration or more than once. They have no 
verbal props to shore agamst their rums Nor, mdeed, do they 
need any props A mmd that is sufiiaently pulverized and 
suffiaently agitated supports itself by the very violence of its 
motion It ceases to be a rmn and becomes a whirhng sand- 
storm 

In a certam sense our passion for mformation defeats its own 
object, which is mcreased knowledge of the world and other 
human bemgs We are provided with a vastly greater supply 
of facts than our ancestors ever had an opportumty of con- 
sidermg And yet our knowledge of other peoples is probably 
less thorough and mtimate than theirs In 1500 an educated 
Frenchman or German knew very little about current pohtical 
events m England and nothmg at aU of the activities, so lavishly 
recorded in our hterature of mformation, of Enghsh cnmmals, 
aristocrats, sportsmen, actresses Nevertheless, he probably 
knew more about the mtimate intellectual and emotion^ 
processes of Englishmen than his better-mformed descendants 
know to-day This knowledge was derived from mtrospection. 
Knowmg himself he knew them. Mmds moulded by the same 
religious and secular hteratures were m a position to understand 
one another m a way which is inconceivable to men who have 
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in common only science and information By discrediting the 
Bible and providing a more obviously useful substitute for the 
study of the d?ad languages, triumphant saence has completed 
the work of spintual disunion which was begun when it under- 
mmed behef m transcendental rehgion and so prepared the way 
for the positivistic superstitions of nationalism and dictator- 
worship It remains to be seen whether it will discover a way 
to put this shattered Humpty-Dumpty together agam 

From The Ouve Tree (1936) 
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The Case for CoNSTRUcmnE Peace 

Feeling, willing, thinking — ^these are the three modes of 
ordmary human acti\nty To be complete, life must be lived 
simultaneously on all three planes To concentrate on only 
one mode at the expense of the rest, or on two at the expense 
of the third, is to court immediate or postponed disaster. In 
any important vital situation it is never enough to feel, never 
enough to will, never enough merely to think. We must do 
^ at once 

Many naturally sensitive and gentle people have an intense 
feeling that there should be no more war In some of these, 
feeling is accompamed by a detennmation that there shall be 
no more war, a will-to-peace that is ready to translate itself 
into action But feehng without will or thought is impotent 
and tends to degenerate into mere self-mdulgence. Feeling 
acconapanied by will may result m action; but if there is no 
guiding thought, it is likely that the action will be ineffective 
because bhnd and misdirected In this essay an attempt is 
made to provide all those vfho feel that war is an abommation, 
all who will that it shall cease, with an mtellectual justification 
for their attitude; to show that their feehng and willing are 
essentially reasonable, that what is called the utopian dream of 
pacifism is in fact a practical pohcy — indeed, the only practical, 
the only realistic pohcy that there is 

Paci&ts are people who have broken with an old-estabhshed 
convention of thought and, like all innovators, find themselves 
constantly subjected, off the platform as well as on it, to a pro- 
cess of more or less mtelligent heckling This being so, it has 
seemed best to state the pacifist case m terms of a senes of 
answers to common antipadfist objections It is proposed to 
deal -mth these objections m order, beginning with the most 
general, based on considerations of biology, and proceeding 
to the most specific, based on a consideration of contemporary 
pohtics 
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I 

The first objection raised by our imaginary heckler is that 
‘war IS a law of nature ’ Therefore, it is argued, we cannot 
get nd of it What are the facts? They are these conflict is 
certainly common m the animal kingdom But, with very rare 
exceptions, conflict is between isolated individuals ‘War’ m 
the sense of conflict between armies exists among certain 
speaes of soaal msects But it is significant that these msects 
do not make war on members of their own speaes, only on those 
of other speaes Man is probably unique m making war on 
his own speaes 

Tennyson wrote of ‘Nature red m tooth and claw ’ But an 
animal can be bloodthirsty without being war-like The 
activities of such creatures as tigers, sharks, and weasels, are 
no more war-like than those of butchers and sportsmen The 
carnivores kill members of other speaes either for food or else, 
hke fox-hunters and pheasant-shooters, to amuse themselves 
Conflicts between mdividual animals of the same speaes are 
common enough But agam they are no more war-like than 
duels or pothouse brawls among human bemgs Like human 
beings, animals fight mainly for love, sometimes (as with the 
buds that defend then ‘territory’) for property, sometimes for 
soaal position But they do not make war War is qmte 
defimtely not a ‘law of nature ’ 


n 

Generals vho inspect the OTC’s of pubhc schools are fond 
of telhng then youthful audiences that ‘man is a fightmg 
ammal ’ Now, m the sense that, like stags, men quarrel for 
love, hke whitethroats, for property, and, hke barndoor fowls, 
for position in soaety, this statement may be regarded as true 
Like even the mildest animals — and it is probable that our pre- 
human ancestors were gentle creatures sometlung hke the 
tarsiers of to-day — men have always done a good deal of 
‘scrapping ’ In some places and at some epochs of history this 
‘scrappmg’ was a violent and savage affau, at others, relatively 
harmless it has been entirely a matter of conv ention Thus, m 
Europe, three hundred years ago, ‘the best people ’ were expected 
to fight a duel on the slightest provocation, now they are not 
’’‘N93S 
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expected to do so Within the lifetime of men still with us^ 
games of rugby football endeclj and were meant to end^ m 
broken legs On the modem football field broken legs are no 
longer m fashion The rules for casual individual ‘scrapping’ 
and for those organized group-contests which we call sporty 
have been changed^ on the whole for the better The rules 
of war, on the contrary, have changed in every way for the 
worse In the eighteenth century Marlborough gave a day’s 
notice before beginning the bombardment of a town To-day 
even a formal declaration of war is coming to be regarded as 
unnecessary, (Italy, for example, dispensed with it com- 
pletely when attacking Abyssima) ‘A declaration of war,’ 
writes General Ludendorfi, ‘is a waste of time and also it some- 
times unfortunately brands the nation who makes it.’ There- 
fore, if we want to win and at the same tune to avoid being 
stigmatized as aggressors, we should attack without warning 
To sum up, man is a fighting animal m the sense that he is 
a ‘scrapping animal’ It is for man and man alone to decide 
whether he shall do his ‘scrapping’ murderously or according 
to rules which hmit the amount of violence used or even, as m 
the case of non-violent resistance, abolish it altogether. Mass 
murder is no more a necessity than individual murder. In 1600 
duelling must have seemed to many mtelligent people a law of 
nature But the fact remains that we have abohshed duelling 
There is no reason why we should not abohsh war. 


m 

At this point the objector appeals to Darwin ‘The straggle 
for existence/ he insists, ‘goes on in the human as well as m -file 
sub-human world War is the method by which nature selects 
the fittest human beings ’ 

But whom or what does war select for survival? The answer 
is that, so far as mdividuals are concerned, it selects women, 
children, and such men as are too old or infirm to bear arms. 
The young and the strong, who do the fightmg, are eiimmated; 
and the larger the army and the more efficient the weapons, 
the greater the number of young, strong men who will be killed 
War selects dysgemcally 

The objector now falls back on a second Ime of defence. War 
may be a clumsy way of selectmg mdividuals, but its real value 
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hes m Its power to select the best stocks, governments, and 
cnlturcs But if we look at the records of history vi e see that 
war has done its selection in a very erratic way Sometimes, 
It IS true, victory m rvar does unquestionably lead to replace- 
ment of the defeated by the victonous stock But this can 
happen only vhen the nctors exterminate their enemies or 
else drive them out of the temtones previously occupied by 
them This vas the case, for example, m North Amenca — a 
very thinly inhabited country More often, however, tlie 
conquerors do not exterminate the conquered, but settle down 
among them as a ruling mmonty kbscegenation takes place 
and the victors soon lose whatever racial punty they may have 
possessed and become ethmcaUy assimilated to the v anquished 
A stock may lose the mihtary, but win the biological battle 
What IS true of race is true of cultures and governments 
Sometimes conquerors impiose their cultures and governmental 
methods on the \ anquished Sometimes they fail to do so 
Of the cultures by which the modem world has been most pro- 
foundly mfluenccd, two — ^the Hebrew and the Greek — were the 
cultures of peoples who suffered final and complete mihtary 
defeat at the hands of their enemies War, we may agree, 
selects races, cultures, and governments But with a fine 
impaxtiahty it selects those of the vanquished at least as often 
as It selects those of the victors 


IV 

So much for the third objection, now for the fourth. ‘We may 
dislike war,’ says the heckler, ‘but war has always been used as 
an instrument of pohcy and we must presume that it always wiU 
be so used Consider the lessons of history and be resigned to 
the mevitable evil ’ 

Now, until recent years, the lessons of history lent a certam 
support to the inihtansts Romans, Greeks, Egjqitians, Baby- 
lonians, Sumerians — all used war as an instrument of pohcy 
The written records and archaeological documents seemed to 
show that Trars had been invariably correlated with civilization 
Primitive peoples, hke the Eskimos, might be ignorant of war 
and find the very idea of it mconceivable But the avihzed 
had always used it — and presumably would always contmue to 
use It Recent archaeological research has shown that this 
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correlation beUNCcn ^\a^ and ci\ ili/Mllion ha*; not been invaruhlc. 
The civilization of the Indu*; Valley v.a’t ri( h and tinboratc 
as those of Sumer and Ejrj'pi. Hut it v.as a ri\ilization tfs *t 
knev nothinp; of ^var No weapons ha\ e hr on founrl in its huned 
cities, nor any trace of fortification T hi'^ fact is of the highest 
significance It proves that it is possible for men to enjoy the 
advantages of a complex urban civilization v ithoiit having to 
pay for them by periodical mass-murders What men ha\e 
done, they can do again History' teaches us that war is not 
inevitable Once again, it is for us to choose whether ^^c use 
war or some other method of settling the ordinary and unai oid- 
able conflicts between groups of men. Where there 's a will — 
along with will, feeling and intelligence — there 's a way. The 
nature of that way wall be discussed later. 


The fifth objection comes from those who insist that the only' 
sanction of social order is violence ‘ If there is to be peace or 
justice, it must be imposed by force In the case of the inter- 
national community of sovereign states, this peace-secunng, 
justice-creating force is w'ar. Therefore there must be W'ar ' 

( 1 ) This objection raises three points w'lnch must be dealt 
with separately First, is it true that social order rests on force? 
When we come to look at the facts, we find that, though force 
plays a part m preservmg order within a community, that part 
IS extremely small Moreover, the part played by force becomes 
proportionately smaller the longer peaceful methods have been 
used The resolute refusal of the English to arm their pohee 
is one of the reasons why England is a law-abidmg coimtry, m 
which it is so seldom necessary to use force But even m the least 
law-abidmg of countnes the real sanctions for order and justice 
are public opmion and the desire felt by every individual to be 
thought well of by his fellows Force cannot impose permanent 
order on a people which is hostile to the wielders of force There 
can be no stable government that is not government by consent 
Even dictators realize that ruthlessness is not enough Hence 
that flood of propaganda designed to make their r6giie nonular, 
not only at home but also beyond their own frontiers Even m 
prisons where the governor has more absolute control nv^r lus 
subjects than any dictator, it has been found thS a ma^ who is 
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unpopulM with the prisoners cannot rule them Societies exist 
and are orderly because, in the last resort, the forces m human 
nature making for co operation are stronger than those divisive 
forces makmg for anti-social conduct Incidentally, war itself 
presupposes this preponderance of co-operative over divisive 
tendencies An army could not be raised or, once raised, held 
together, if it were not for the co-operative spuit in each of its 
members Once more, the choice is ours we may either arbi- 
trarily hmit the co-operative spint within the boundaries of a 
dan or nation, or we may allow it to have free play over the 
whole world To love one’s neighbour as oneself may mean 
much or little, according to our mterpretation of the word 
‘neighbour ’ It is left to us to deade whether that mterpreta- 
tion shall be narrow or broad 

(li) Now for the second pomt Can the force employed by the 
police withm a national community be assimilated to the forces 
used by armies m setthn^ disputes between such commimities ? 
Certainly not Except m tunes of revolutions, avil war or 
political anarchy, the amount of force employed withm the 
national commumty is stnctly limited by law and by pubhe 
opmion (In England pohcemen are unarmed, and their power 
to use force is thus physically reduced to a mmimum ) Modem 
war, on the contrary, is the dehberate use of practically un- 
hmited violence and fraud A difference m degree, if suffiaently 
great, turns mto a difference m kmd Moreover the aim of war 
IS radically different from the aim of pohce action War aims 
at destruction Pohce action does not From the social pomt 
of view the ‘ force ’ that is war is something qmte different from 
the ‘force’ that is pohce action The end of war is destructionj 
and it employs unrestncted violence as its means The end 
of pohce action is restramt, and its methods are to a great extent 
non-violent 

(m) The third pomt to be considered is this Even the most 
ruthless mihtansts have generally proclaimed that the end they 
were pursumg was peace Theologians and philosophers have 
often justified war on the same grounds war is permissible 
because it is a method for securmg peace and justice But, 
m pomt of fact, have peace and justice ever been secured by 
i\ar? Is it possible, m the nature of thmgs, that they can be 
secured by war? In so far as we are scientists, techmcians, or 
artists, we all admit that the means employed determme the 
ends achieved For example, a village blacksmith may be 
earnestly and smcerely desirous of making a Rolls-Royce 
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engine But the means at his disposal fatally determine his 
ends and the thmg which finally emerges from the smithy will 
be very different from the instrument of preasion that he m- 
tended to make What is so obviously true of technology and 
science is no less true of all human activities. The man who uses 
violence as a means for securing the love of his family will 
certainly achieve quite another end. The state which makes 
war on a neighbour will create, not peace, but the makings of a 
war of revenge The means determme the ends; and however 
excellent mtentions may be, bad or merely unsmtable means 
must mevitably produce results quite unlike the good ends 
onginally proposed The heckler who adjures us to consider 
the lessons of history is m fact adjurmg us to realize that once 
war has been adopted as a regular instrument of pohcy, once the 
idea that violence is the proper way of gettmg thmgs done has 
become established as a trmsm, there can be no secure and 
lasting peace, only a series of truces between wars For war, 
however ‘just’ it may seem, cannot be waged without the com- 
mission of fnghtful mjustices, frightful mjustices cannot be 
committed without arousmg the resentment and hatred of 
those on whom they are committed, or on their fnends or suc- 
cessors; and resentment and hatred cannot be satisfied except 
by revenge. But how can military defeat be avenged except 
by a military victory? The successive wars to which the 
historian points are the strongest possible argument against war 
as a method of securmg peace and justice The means deter- 
mine the ends, and the end achieved by war is not peace, but 
more war 

In the past, very fortunately, the means for making war were 
madequate To-day they are so effective that, for the first time 
m history, indiscnmmate and even umntentional massacre has 
become not only possible but even mevitable There was a tune 
when civil populations were not slaughtered except by the 
deliberate order of the conqueror. From this tune forward, 
however humane the commanders of the opposmg armies, civil 
populations can hardly fail to be massacred Planes, gas, 
thermite, make it all but mevitable The means of destruction 
have become so efiicient that destruction will be more complete 
and more indiscnmmate than ever before In chngmg to war 
as an instrument of pohcy, we are nranmg nsks which our 
ancestors never ran 
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VI 

The sixth objection to pacifism is based on moral grounds 
‘War,’ we are told, ‘is a school of virtues, peace, a school of 
effeminacy, degeneracy and vice ' 

In his Philosophy of War Stemmetz went much further than 
this and afhrmed that war was not merely a scliool of virtues, 
but actually the source of all the virtues, even the most un- 
warhke How did early men learn to co-operate with one 
another? By makmg war on their fellows Where did love 
and mutual aid onginate? On the battlefield, among brothers 
m arms And so on Stemmetz’s views are so manifestly 
absurd that it is unnecessary to discuss them But our 
theoretical heckler’s more modest attempt to justify war on 
moral grounds deserves to be treated senously For that war 
IS a sdiool of virtues is m fact true Courage, self-control, 
endurance, a spmt of comradeship, a readmess to make the 
sacrifice of life itself — these are the quahties without which men 
cannot become good soldiers, or at any rate good subordmate 
soldiers, for history shows that a man may become a bnihant 
commander and yet be almost a moral imbeale The two 
greatest mihtary gemuses of modem times, Marlborough and 
Napoleon, were despicable human bemgs There w as something 
almost diabohc m the character of Frederick the Great At the 
end of the world war almost the only member of the German 
High Command who displayed the rmhtaiy virtues was 
Hmdenburg The others disguised themselves and hurried 
across the frontier mto the safety of a neutral country Such 
examples could be multiplied ‘Great soldiers’ have often 
lacked all the good quahties which we associate with the 
mihtary profession 

To return to the virtues of the subordmate soldier these 
are mtrmsically admirable But do they justify war? This 
question cannot be answered unless we know, first, what is the 
price of these virtues m terms of mdividual vice and social rum, 
and, second, whether war is the only school m which they can 
be learnt 

Now, It IS obvious that the soldier’s characteristic virtues are 
accompamed by equally characteristic vices The eSiaent 
soldier must hate and be angry, must know how to be inhuman, 
must be troubled, where his enermes are concerned, with no 
scruples or sensibihties Moreover, his way of life tends to 
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encourage in him certain recklessness. He doesn’t care fo’ 
anythmg or any one except his fellons and the traditions of his 
corps Recklessness is a soil from which some good and much 
evil may spring — acts of uncommon generosity, but also acts of 
uncommon brutahty 

Nor is this all. Military discipline demands unquestioning 
obedience The subordmate soldier is a man vho has handed 
over his reason and his consaence into the keepmg of another. 
But a man who has given up reason and conscience is a man 
who has given up the most typically human charactenstics of 
human bemgs The government of an army is a speaal and 
extreme case of that most soul-destroying of all forms of govern- 
ment, a tyranny or, as we now prefer to call it, a dictatorship 

War, then, exacts a gigantic price for the military virtues 
Vice and crime are the conditions of their very existence Can 
it be right to cultivate virtue by means of wickedness? Those 
who believe that there exists, apart from self-mterest and 
social convention, a real and absolute goodness, will answ er at 
once that it cannot be nght No man is justified m doing an 
evil thmg that good, as he beheves, may come of it. 

This view of what ought to be is confirmed by our investiga- 
tions into what is For we find that the mihtary virtues can 
and do exist m mdmduals devoted not to war, but to the 
furtherance of peace The causes of rehgion and humam- 
tananism have had their noble soldiers — soldiers whose courage^ 
endurance, and self-control were not set off by any personal vice, 
any crime agamst soaety War is only one, and that the worst, 
of schools m which men can learn the mihtary virtues. 


vn 

'You have made a good case agamst war,’ says the objector, 
‘but you have failed to show what is the practic^ alternative to 
war Indeed, you can’t do so, because there is no practical 
alternative Pacifism doesn’t work.’ 

The answer to this is a flat contradiction Pacifism does work 
True, there is no pacifist techmque for arrestmg shells in imd- 
trajectory or even for persuadmg the airmen circhng above a 
aty to refram from droppmg their bombs Pacifism is m the 
mam preventive If the prmaples of pacifism are consistently 
put mto practice the big guns will never be let off and the air- 
men will never be ordered to drop their bombs The best way 
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of dealing with typhoid is not to cure it, but to present its 
breaking out Paafism is to war what clean water and clean 
milk are to typhoid, it makes the outbreak of war impossible 
But though mamly preventive, pacifism is also, as we shall see, 
a techmque of conflict — a w'ay of fightmg without the use of 
violence 

If you treat other people well, other people wiU generally 
treat you well It is possible to go further and to say that, if 
you have the opportunity of going on treatmg them well, they 
win at last invariably reaprocate your treatment Suspiaous 
people may start by reactmg badly, but m the long run, trust, 
afiection, and dismterestedness will always be answered by 
trust, affection, and dismterestedness This fact, the truth of 
which we have aU had occasion to demonstrate m our relations 
with our fellows, is the sure foundation upon which the theory 
and techmque of pacifism are based 
The theory and techmque of mflitansm are based on a psy- 
chological assumption that is self-evidently absurd The 
mihtanst sets out to secure other people’s good will by makmg 
war on them — that is to say by treatmg them as badly as he 
possibly can But it is a matter of everyday expenence that if 
you treat other people badly they will answer (unless, of course, 
they happen to be samts or tramed pacifists) either by treatmg 
you badly at once, or if the power to return evil for evil is lackmg, 
by waitmg in fear, anger, and hatred for an opportimity to treat 
you badly later on Unless followed by an act of reparation, 
war wfll always be answered by war Hate breeds hate, and 
violence, violence 

In our relations with other human bemgs we have aU of us, 
at some time or another, made use of the pacifist technique By 
treatmg people well, we have prevented them from treatmg us 
badly or have persuaded them to change their malevolence 
mto kmdness More consaously and consistently, preventive 
pacifism IS employed by doctors when they treat lunatics, by 
anthropologists when they approach suspicious and unfriendly 
savages, by naturalists m their deahngs with wild animals On 
a large scic the methods, not only of preventive, but also of 
what may be called combative paafism were successfully 
practised by the early Qmstians m their conflict with the 
authorities of the Roman Empire, by Mfllham Penn and the first 
settlers of Pcimsjh'ama towards the Redskins, by practically 
the whole Hunganan nation when, in the sixties of last ccntuiy , 
the Emperor Francis Joseph was trymg to subordinate that 
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country to Austria in violation of the existing treaty of union, 
by Gandhi and his followers, first in South Africa and then in 
India Furthermore, large numbers of industrial strikes have 
been conducted on stnctly pacifist hnes, often with remarkable 
success There is enough historical evidence to show that the 
pacifist technique is unquestionably effective. Why, then, has 
it not been more widely used as an instrument of pohcy, a 
method for preventmg the outbreak of disputes between indi- 
viduals and groups or (once the conflict has begun) for con- 
ducting the struggle m a non-violent way? Once more it is a 
question, not of impossibihties, not of obstacles existing in the 
nature of things, but of our own free will If pacifism has been 
used less frequently than war, the reason is simple We have 
refused to take the trouble to anticipate impending evil, and so 
prevent its coming to pass, when the conflict has broken out, we 
have refused to control our passions of anger, hatred, and malice, 
and have allowed them full rem m acts of violence. It is m our 
power to make a different choice 

In the following paragraphs we shall try to descnbe two 
kmds of pacifism, combative and preventive Combative paa- 
fism may be defined as the strat^y and tactics of non-violent 
resistance to violence Non-violent resistance is a technique 
which relies on the fact that it is impossible to display the vir- 
tues of courage, patience, devotion, and dismterestedness with- 
out evoking sooner or later a response from even the most 
ardent and highly trained practitioners of the mihtaxistic 
techmque 

It takes two to make a quarrel Most men find that they 
can be violent only towards people who show the appropnate 
ructions — ^fear, rage, or a mixture of the two One can use 
violence on a man who angnly resists, and one can use it on a 
man who shows terror But when someone turns up who 
reacts to violence without anger and without fear, it becomes 
very difficult to go on using the wolence The non-violent 
resister is a man who refuses to play the part assigned to him 
by the rules of the game, the result is that the other player 
finds It difficult and at last impossible to go on playing his part 
In mass movements of non-violent resistance, detachments of 
volunteers present themselves without fear and without anger to 
the forces sent against them As one falls, another takes his 
place, until at last even highly disciplmed soldiers or pohcemen 
find It impossible to go on using the militaristic technique in 
which they have been tramed 
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Jleanwhile the spectacle of suflenng voluntanly accepted 
creates in the minds of all who mtness the scene or who read of 
itj a feeling of sympathy for the non-violent and indignation 
against the violent Nor is this all In the end it evokes from 
the violent themselves a reluctant feeling of respect and admira- 
tion for their victims A situation anscs in winch it becomes 
relatively easy for \aolent attackers and non-violent resisters to 
n^otiate on honourable settlement, reasonably satisfactory to 
both parties All tliose who use violence instmctively recognize 
the pecuhar power of non- violent resistance and do their best to 
prevent it from being used by their opponents Faced by 
determined but peaceful strikers, industrialists have frequently 
made use of agents -prcrsocaieurs, to foment a spint of violence 
They want to have their windows broken, they •ioant stones to 
be thrown at the police Why? Because they know that, 
once the strikers take to violence, tlieir fate is scaled They 
can be coerced, and public opimon wiU be on the side of the 
coercers 

A display of non-violent resistance has the effect of emphasiz- 
ing among all concerned the great truth of human sohdanty 
The fact that noble behaviour should have power to evoke a 
response even among the enemies of those who are so behaving, 
IS a most reassuring reminder that all men are at one m a pro- 
found spintual unity 

Non-violent resistance can be successfully undertaken only 
by trained troops In a later paragraph the nature of this 
training required and the functions of these soldiers of peace 
wdl be discussed 

From this dcscnption of non-violence it must be fairly obvious 
that non-violent resistance cannot be used to any considerable 
extent m modem war, which is waged almost exclusively by 
means of long-range weapons mflictmg mdiscrmunate destruc- 
tion Onte war had broken out, pacifists are almost helpless 
Therefore it must be prevented from breakmg out. But it can 
only be prevented from breaking out if at least one government 
of an important sovereign state chooses to act pacifisbcally 
towards its neighbours The practical task before pacifists m 
this country is to persuade the government to act paafistically 
towards other governments In later sections we shall discuss, 
first, the sort of policy that a government determmed to prevent 
an outbreak of war should pursue (section X), second, the means 
by which mdividual pacifists should seek to mduce their govern- 
ment to adopt such a pohey (section XII) 
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VIU 

‘The Church does not condemn war ’ says an orthodox heckler. 
‘Why am I expected to be more pacifist than the bishops?’ 

The Church does not condemn war, but Jesus did condemn it. 
Moreover the Chnstians who lived dunng the first three centuries 
of our era not only believed that Jesus had condemned war, but 
themselves repeated the condemnation m more specific terms 
Here it is possible to give only the bnefest summary of the 
histoncal evidence Those who wash to study this subject m 
detail should consult the articles on war m Hastings’ Encyclo- 
pne-ha of Religion and Ethics and m The Dictionary of the 
Apostolic Church^ A fuller account is given by C J. Cadoux, 
D D , m his book The Early Christian Attitude to TFar. 

Among the Early Fathers, Justm Martyr and Tatian in the 
second century, Tertulhan, Ongen^ C3T)nan, and Hippol3Tus in 
the third, Amobms, Eusebius and Lactantius in the fourth, all 
regarded war as organized miquity Here are a few character- 
istic quotations from their wntings on the subject 
The first two are from the Dmnm In stitu hones of Lactantius 
‘When God prohibits kilhng, He not only forbids us to commit 
bngandage, which is not allowed even by the pubhc laws, but 
He warns us that not even those things which are regarded as 
legal among men are to be done And so it will not be lawful 
for a just man to serve as a soldier . nor to accuse anyone of a 
capitM offence, smee it makes no difference whether thou killest 
with a sword or with a word, since kilhng itself is forbidden 
And so in this commandment of God no exception at all ought 
to be made that it is always wrong to kill a man ’ 

‘How can he be just who injures, hates, despoils, lolls? And 
those who strive to be of advant^e to their own country (m 
war) do all these thmgs ’ 

Tertulhan remarks that truth, gentleness, and justice cannot 
be obtained by means of war. ‘Who shall produce these results 
with the sword and not rather those which are the contrary of 
gentleness and justice, namely deceit and harshness and in- 
justice, which are of course the proper business of battles ? ’ (An 
excellent statement of the almost mvanably neglected truth that 
means detennme ends and that good ends cannot be achieved 
by bad or even inappropriate means ) 

Origen writes of his co-religiomsts that ‘we no longer take 
“sword” against a “nation,” nor do we learn “any more to 
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make war/’ havmg become sons of peace for the sake of Jesus 
who IS our leader, mstead of foUowmg the ancestral customs m 
which we were strangers to the covenants ’ ' 

In the Canons of Hippol3rtus we read that a soldier who 
professes Chnstiamty is to be excluded from the sacrament, 
until such time as he has done penance for the blood he has shed 
In the early part of the fourth century Chnstiamty became 
the official religion of the Roman Empire The cross was used 
as a mihtary standard and the pious Constantme had the nails 
with which Jesus had been crucified converted mto a helmet for 
himself and bits for his war-horse The act was profoundly 
symbohcal In the words of Dean Mihnan, ‘the meek and 
peaceful Jesus had become a God of battle ’ 

The new pohtrcal situation soon found reflection m Christian 
theory Already m the rmddle years of the fourth century, 
Athanasius, the father of orthodoxy, is saying that ‘to destroy 
opponents m war is lawful and worthy of praise ’ St Ambrose 
thirty years later and St Augustme at the beginning of the 
fifth century repeat and elaborate this argument We find 
Augustme saying that ‘many thmgs have to be done m which 
we have to pay regard, not to our own kmdly mchnations, but 
to the real mterests of others, and their mterests may require 
that they should be treated, much as they may dislike it, with 
a certam bemgnant asperity ’ It is a justification m advance 
of the Inquisition and the wars of religion — mdeed of war of 
every kmd, for now that mfalhbihty has been claimed b^ 
sovereign states, the rules of each nation know exactly what is 
best for all other nations and feel it then duty, merdy m the 
highest mterests of their neighbours, to use a ‘ certam bemgnant 
aspenty’ towards them 

Modern Chnstians have used a number of arguments to justify 
their complete disregard of the precepts of Jesus m regard to 
war Of the two most commonly employed, the first is the 
argument which asserts that Jesus meant his followers to accept 
the ‘spint’ of his teachmgs, without bemg bound by the ‘letter ’ 
In other words, that he meant them to ignore his words com- 
pletely and go on behavmg, m all the practical details of life, 
as though they had never been uttered, The Pauhne distinction 
between ‘letter’ and ‘spirit’ has been made the justification 
for every kmd of miquity 

The second argument is that Jesus meant his ethical sj^stem 
to apply only to relations obtammg between persons, not to 
those obtammg between nations This is to imply that Jesus 
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sanctioned mass murder between any tw'O groups whicli at any 
given moment of history happen to regard thcmseh es as auto- 
nomous and sovereign It is hardly neccssaiw' to say that there 
IS nothmg in the gospels to substantiate such an interpretation 
of Chnst’s teaching 


IX 

‘The causes of war are economic and can be eliminated only 
by a change m the economic system ’ 

First of all, the causes of war are not exclusively economic. 
There have been wars of religion, w'ars of prestige, even wars 
for the sake of destruction In the second place, even in those 
cases where the immediate causes of conflict between nations 
have been economic in character, the fact that nations exist and 
act as war-malang units cannot be explained m economic terms. 
Wars, v/e are told, are made by capitalists and armament makers 
for their own pni'ate mterests But capitahsts and armament 
makers need troops to do the fightmg, an electorate to back 
their policy They get their troops and their electorate because 
the nolent divisive passions of nationalistic pnde, vamty, and 
hatred are present m the masses of their countrymen Hence 
the need for pacifist organizations pledged to the realization of 
human unity through non-violence 

Wars, then, axe not exclusively economic m ongm Let us, 
however, admit for the sake of argument that the factors which 
make for war are mamly economic and that a suitable change 
m the existing economic system would ehmmate those causes 
We are still faced by the all-important question; How do you 
propose to change the existing system? By \'iolence, say the 
revolutionanes But if violence is used as the means, the end 
achieved will mevitably be different from the end proposed In 
Russia, the end proposed was Commumsm Ruthless and pro- 
longed violence was used to achieve that end With what result ? 
That contemporary Russian society is commumstic, it is 
an elaborately hierarchical soaety, ruled by a small group of 
men who are ready to employ the extremes of physical and 
economical coercion against those who disagree with their views, 
a society in which, accordmg to rehable observers, the exclusive 
and ultimately bellicose spirit nationalism is growing in m- 
tensity; a soaety m which the principle of authority is accepted 
without question, and violence is taken for, granted 'Wthin 
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Russian soaety the economic system has been changed to this 
extent, that individuals cannot own the means of production 
and are therefore unable, as owners, to coerce their fellow human 
beings But though mdmduals cannot coerce as owners, they 
can coerce as representatives of the State. (Let us remember, 
inadentally, that ‘the State’ is merely a name for certam 
mdmduals usmg power either lawlessly or else according to 
certam rules ) The prmciple of coeraon has survived the 
revolution and .s in fact still ruthlessly apphed As the revolu- 
tion was violent and coeravc, it could not be otherwise The 
violent means so conditioned the end proposed that it was 
impossible for that end to be what the revolutionanes had 
mtended it to be — that is. Communism withm the country and 
mtemational co-operation without its borders True, other 
countnes have not done anything to make such co-operation 
easy, but the fact remains that Russia possesses the largest 
army m the world, and that pnde m this army is mculcated m 
Russian atizens from their tenderest years Countnes which 
possess and are proud of large armies almost mvonably end, 
as history shows, by making use of them agamst their neigh- 
bours To sum up, the economic system has been changed m 
Russia, but it was changed with violence, therefore it has 
remamed natural for Russians to regard the use of violence, 
both withm the country and without, as normal and mevitable 
International war and coercion at home wiU contmue to exist 
for ]ust so long as people regard these thmgs as suitable, as even 
conceivable, mstruments of policy The pacifist does not object 
to the ends ongmaUy proposed by the revolutionanes, on the 
contrary, he regards such ends as bemg mtrmsically desirable 
What he rejects is the means by which the revolutionanes set 
out to reahze these ends And he rejects them for two reasons, 
first, because he behaves that an evil act is always evil, what- 
Wer the reason given for its performance, and, second, because 
be sees that, as a matter of fact, bad means make the good ends 
imreabzable If Communism is to be achieved it can only 
be by non-violent means 

The pacifist differs from the Marxian revolutionary on another 
important issue While the Ifarxian puts the whole blame for 
the present state of the world on the existmg economic system 
mid on those who profit by that system, the pacifist is prepared 
to admit that he also may be to some extent responsible The 
pacifist does not beheve that the Kingdom of God can be im- 
posed on mankind from without, by means of a change of 
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organization He believes that, if the Kingdom is to be realized, 
he himself must work for it, and work for it not only as a public 
figure, but also m his pnvate life 

‘It IS not the munition makers but the masses, who by their 
votes elect and support governments and administrations com- 
mitted to the pursuit of policies of economic nationalism, who 
are the real “merchants of death ” Italian Fascists, German 
National Socialists and Japanese Imperiahsts, despite their 
common doctrine of violence, have done no more to make future 
wars mevitable than has the Amencan Democracy by means of 
the Hawley-Smoot Tarifi, the war debt policy and its perform- 
ance at the London Economic Conference It is, to be sure, 
unmistakable that a country as nchly endowed matenaUy as 
is the Umted States can, at least temporarily, achieve domestic 
prosperity by means of purely monopolistic economic pohcies 
But it should be equally evident that a people which permits 
and encourages its government to pursue such pohtics, de- 
hberately bolts and bars the door to world peace ’ These words 
are taken from the concludmg chapter of Tlie "Pnce of Peace, 
a book pubhshed m 1935 by two Amencan economists, Frank 
H Simonds and Brooks Emeny They are wntmg of the 
Amencan Democracy, but every word of what they say applies, 
mutahs mutandis, to the Bntish Democracy In a later para- 
graph the authors specifically mention our country The 
British and Amencan people, , they say, have resolved ‘to com- 
bme the profits of exclusive nationalism with the benefits of 
mternationahsm They have invited all peoples to join 

them m a partnership to preserve peace, but have reserved to 
themselves the profits of such peace, while leavmg to the others 
the pnvilege of paying the costs ’ Not unnaturally the others 
are declming the invitation The pacifist msists that if we want 
other people to make sacrifices we must begm by making 
sacnfices ourselves, that it is only by bemg generous (even at 
our own expense) and by tellmg the truth (even though that 
truth be to our own discredit) that we shall ehcit generosity 
and truth from others 


X 

General principles,’ says the objector, ‘are all very fine, but 
we live m a world of particular and specific reahties How do 
you expect your pacifism to work m the circumstances of the 
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prcjent moment? What about Italj and Abyssinia, for example? 
\\'hat about sanctions? ^Tiat about Germany? ^Vhat about 
Japan ? ’ 

The paafist solution to these pressmg contemporary problems 
can be outlined quite bnefly Let us begin by descnbing the 
historical antecedents uhich have led up to the present situation 
Germany, Italy, and Japan are three countnes whose position 
m the post- War i\ orld is fundamentally similar All suffer from 
a sense of gnevance — of gnevance, moreover, which the existing 
cmcumstances of the world \ery largely justify Germany 
suffered mihtaiy’ defeat and prolonged humiliation at the hands 
of her conquerors Durmg the boom years, she was helped, 
for purely commeraal motives, by Allied and Amencan capital- 
ists, who helped to earn large profits by financmg German 
industry, then came the slump, as much foreign capital as could 
be withdrawn was withdrawn, tariff barriers were everywhere 
set up or, if they already existed, raised still higher It became 
more and more difficult for German industrialists either to sell 
what they had manufactured or, owing to monetary difficulties 
and the absence of colonies, to procure raw matenals The 
Nazis have promised to extneate Germany from this mtolerable 
situation by force of arms, if necessary 

Italy emerged from the War nommally a victor, but m fact 
httle the better off for her espousal of the Alhed cause The 
clauses of the disgraceful Secret Treaties were not, because they 
could not be, fulfilled, and the Itahans received no colonial 
mandates Emigration of the Itahans was progressively 
restneted until durmg the slump it fell almost to zero For 
more than thirteen years the Fascists have been promismg to 
^ke Italy great and prosperous Since October 1935 they 
have been attemptmg to keep that promise at the expense 
of Abyssima^ 

At the Versailles Peace Conference, the Japanese were coUec- 
tively insulted by President Wilson, who msisted that a nation 
of yellow men could not be treat^ on the same terms as a 
nation of white men Durmg the succeedmg years tarnff barriers 
nave everywhere been raised against cheap Japanese goods, 
while America and the British Dommions have completely 
prohibited thh immigration of Japanese atizens Meanwhile, 
ni Japan, population has rapidly mcreased In Japan the 
army has done what the Nazis and the Fascists did m Gennany 
Italy, It has promised to rescue the country from its present 
plight by force of arms What is more, it has begun to fulfil 
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It IS unnecessary to go into details here. Suffice it to say that 
there would have to be agreement as to the supply of tropical 
raw materials; an agreement on monetary policy, an agreement 
with regard to mdustnal production and markets , an agreement 
on tariffs , an agreement on migration 
The calling of such a conference as has been described above 
constitutes the only practical solution of the difficult problem of 
sanctions agamst Italy People of good will are painfully 
perplexed because it seems to them that sanctionist countries 
are on the horns of a ^dilemma Either sanctions must be 
mtensffied, m which case it is probable that Italy wiU, m des- 
peration, precipitate a European war, or else Abyssinia must be 
sacrificed, in which case a wanton act of aggression will have 
been rewarded at the expense of the victim In fact, there is 
a third and better alternative, a more excellent way between 
the horns of the dilemma. A world conference can be called 
immediately for the permanent setthng of the justifiable claims, 
not only of Italy,, but of all the other dissatisfied powers The 
immediate application of pacifist pnnciples offers the hope of 
the solution of problems which, if they are left to complicate 
themselves, may become almost insoluble 

To reach any kind of international agreement is difficult, for 
the simple reason that nations are regarded by their representa- 
tives as wholly immoral bemgs, insanely proud, touchy, fierce, 
and rapacious In spite, however, of tins monstrous conception 
of sovereignty, agreements do in fact get made and, what is 
more remarkable, are often observed, at any rate for a time, 
qmte honourably What can be and has been done piece-meal 
and on a small scale can be done, if we so desire, on a large 
scale and consistently 

The greatest immediate sacrifices, as has been said before, 
will have to come from those who possess the most Tliese 
sacnfices, however, will be neghgible in companson with the 
sacnfices which iviU be demanded from us by another war 
Neghgible in companson even with those which are at present 
being demanded by the mere preparation for another war 

"VSffiat of the League of Nations? There is, unhappily, much 
truth in the Itahan contention that the League m its present 
form is an instrument for preserving the status quo The 
League is in fact controlled by the two great monopohstic nations 
of Western Europe, England and France. These nations are 
unvnllmg to sacrifice their present supenonty and, though this 
supenonty Avas won by the use of violence m the past, they 
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prefer to seem nghtcously indignant (and in fact since suc- 
cessful nations always have short memones, are righteously 
indignant) at the use of violence bv unsatisfied countnes at the 
present time To be of value, the League must continue 
permanently the work begun by our proposed conference and 
become an instrument for securing equality of opportunity for 
all nations through the mtcmational control of raw materials, 
markets, production, and currency 


XI 

'Talking about Leagues and Conferences in the present crisis,’ 
objects the heckler, ‘is hke fiddling while Rome bums Our 
civilization is m danger, our pohtical system, one of the few 
democraaes left m the world, is menaced We must be pre- 
pared to fight for their preservation and, m order to fight, we 
must be well armed Ours is a sacred trust, and we therefore 
have no right to take the nsks of pacifism ' 

That time presses is, alas, only too true Pacifists must act 
quickly The sooner they can persuade their go\emment to 
summon a conference of the land described above, the better 
chances will be Dunng recent months official spokesmen 
^ve several times stated the government’s mtention of some 
u^y summoning a preventive conference of all the nations 
Unhappily they have always gone on to make nonsense of this 
profession of good intentions by msisting that the moment for 
putting them into practice had not yet arrived The govern- 
ment’s peace pohey may be briefly stated as follows ‘We agree 
f^t a preventive conference should be summoned, but we think 
^t the international situation is not at present auspicious 
therefore we shall not summon the conference now Mean- 
while we propose to treble our air force, strengthen our navy 
und increase our mflitary eSectives ’ But if, in existing circum- 
®tMces, mtemational feehng is too bad for it to be possible to 
a conference, what will it be after we have increased our 
®^tnaments? Incomparably worse, for the unsatisfied powers 
will see in our imhtary preparations only another threat to 
themselves^ an attempt to perpetuate by force of arms the 
present mjustices Many people who genuinely desire peace 
heheve that large-scale rearmament will bnng peace nearer 
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of force to fnghten the unsatisfied powers into renouncing their 
claims for justice In the event of the unsatisfied powers 
refusmg to renounce these claims and going to war, the monopo- 
listic powers expect to be able to win 
Mihtansts are mcurably romantic, constitutionally mcapable 
of facmg facts To the reahstic pacifist it is obvious that the 
present policy of the monopolistic states is hopelessly chimencal 
For, first of nil, the peoples of the unsatisfied countnes are so 
desperate that threats not deter them from resortmg to a 
war which to them may seem actuallv preferable to peace, as 
they know it at present And, secondly, once war is made. 
It IS quite impossible to predict what wdl happen The mono- 
polistic powers may emerge victonous — that is if any one 
emerges at aU Or they may not And even if they wm, 
victory may be obtamed at a cost too great for men to pay 
Up till now mihtansm has been a pohcy, bad mdeed, but, thanks 
to the meflnaency of armaments, not so destructive as many 
conquerors would doubtless have liked it to be One war, it is 
ttue, mevitably led to another, but m the interval the warring 
countnes and them cultures managed to survive Where 
societies are highly complex and weapons extremely destructive, 
toihtansm ceases to be a pohcy of anythmg but mass smade 
The pacifist’s alternative to mihtansm is a pohcy that has 
the double ment of bemg not only morally right, hut also 
stnctly practical and busmess-like Gmded by the moral 
intuition that it can never in any arcumstances be nght to do 
and by the two empincally verified generalizations, first, 
that means determine ends and, second, that by behavmg well 
to other people you can alwaj^, m the long run, induce other 
people to behave well to you, he lays it down that the only nght 
^d practical pohcy is a pohcy based on truth and generosity 
How shall such a pohcy of truth and generosity be apphed to the 
particular circumstance of the present time? The answer is 
clear The great monopohstic powers should immediately sum- 
®on a conference at which the unsatisfied powers, great and small, 
snould he invited to state their gnevance and claims "When 
this has been done it would be possible, given mteUigence and 
good Will, to work out a scheme of temtonal, economic, and 
®onetary readjustments for the benefit of all That certain 
^c^ediate sacrifices would have to be made by the monopolistic 
powers is mevitable These sacrifices would be m part sacnfices 
ot economic advantages, m part, perhaps mainly, of prestige — 
■which IS the pohte and diplomatic word for pnde and v amty 
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and experience Larger meetings and demonstrations would 
be orgam 2 ed from time to tune by a central office 
At the present tune Constructive Pacifists have one immediate 
task to which they should devote a good part of their energies. 
This immediate task is to persuade the government of this 
country to apply the obvious prmciples of preventive pacifiasm 
to the present mtemational situation This it can do by caUing 
at the earhest possible date a conference for the discussion of 
the econonuc and pohtical causes of war and the elaboration of 
a World-wide scheme for elimmating those causes Constructive 
Pacifists must try to get the eleven mill ions of well-meanmg but 
passive pacifists who voted for the Peace Ballot to implement 
their rather vague aspirations by a signature in favour of this 
particular pohcy — ^the only pohcy that is m the least likely to 
give them the peace for which they expressed their desire last 
year Tune show what other tasks must be undertaken, 
but for the moment this is certainly the most important 

So much for the organization and immediate pohcy In these 
concludmg paragraphs we shall offer a few haphazard remarks 
of a more gener^ nature 

The philosophy which underlies Constructive Pacifism has 
been described by unphcation m an earlier paragraph But it 
seems advisable to state it more explicitly here. The philosophy 
of Constructive Pacifism proceeds from a consideration of what 
is to a statement of what ought to be — from empirical fact to 
idea The facts upon which the doctrme is based are these 
Fust, all men are capable of love for then fellows Second, the 
limitations imposed upon this love are of such a nature that it 
is always possible for the mdividual, if he so desues to tran- 
scend them Third, love and goodness are infectious^ So are 
hatred and evil. 


The Constructive Pacifist formulates his behef m some such 
words as these The spirit is one and all men are potentially 
at one m the spirit Any thought or act which demes the funda- 
mental umty of mankind is wrong and, m a certam sense false, 
any thought or act which affirms it is nght and true It is io 
the power of every mdividual to choose whether he shall deny 
or affirm the umty of mankmd m an ultimate SDintnnl maUfv 
The pohtical, social, and individual ideals^T(5ns^Sve 
Peace follow logically from its doct^e The pacifists^’ social 
and mtemational policy have already been sufficiSitlv described 
It IS necessary, how^ever, to say a few words abom- ol 

.ay of We^-The .hole ptolosophy of Co?CcJ^“^™ 
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based on ti considcmtion of the facts of personal rchiionsliip 
betw cen man nnd roan Hence it is impossible that Constructive 
Paafism should be merely a large-scale and, so to speak abstract 
(lohc} It must also be a i\ny of life There are men 11 ho 
profess to be paafists m international politics, but who arc 
tjaaints in their families, bulljang employers, ruthless nnd 
unscrupulous competitors Such men arc not only hypocrites, 
thc} arc ol'^o fools Nobodv but a fool can suppose that it is 
possible for a goicmment to bchaic as a paafist when the 
mduaduals it represents conduct their pnvnte affairs in an 
essentially mihtanstic waj Constructiic Peace must be first 
of all a personal cthic, a way of life for individuals, only on that 
condition will it come to be embodied, permanently and securely, 
ID forms of sonal and international organization There is 
another, immediately cogent reason why those who accept the 
doctrines nnd responsibilities of Constructive Peace should do 
their best to conform to the paafist waiy of life The finally 
convmang argument in favour of any doctrine is personal 
tDuimple By their fruits je shall know them, and unless the 
moral fruits of Constructive Peace arc good, its doctrine will not 
be accepted Soldiers arc admired for their courage, their 
endurance, their sclf-sacnficc, the military virtues are the best 
propaganda for mihtansm The Constructive Pacifist must 
exhibit all the finest military nrtucs together inth others that 
the soldier cannot possess, if he does, lus life will be the best 
propaganda 

It IS easy to talk about a more excellent way of life, immensely 
difficult to live It Five Latin words sum up the moral history 
of every man and w omnn who has ever hved 


Video mehora, prohoque 
Detenora sequor 


I see the better and approve it, the worse is what I pursue ’ 
•tieU IS paved, not only with good intentions, but also with the 
most exquisite sensibilities, the noblest expressions of fine 
^be profoundest insights into ethical truths We know 
nnd vie feel, but knowledge and feelmg are not able, in a great 
many cases^ to affect the sources of our wiIL For the sources 
D the will he below the level of consaousness m a mental region 
mtellect and feehng are largely inoperative Whatever 
e they may be — and many theological and psycholoaical 
an^*^if* have been elaborated m order to explain thar nature 
d their mode of action — rehgious ntes, prayer, and meditation 
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SYMPATHY 


The irony of being two ! 

Grey eyeSj wide open suddenly, 

Regard me and mquire, I see a face 
Grave and unquiet m tenderness 
Heart-rending question of women — never answered 
‘Tell me, tell me, what are you thinlong of?’ 

Oh, the pam and foolishness of love I 
\Vhat can I do but make my old gnraace, 

Endmg it with a kiss, as I Jways do? 


FIRST PHILOSOPHER’S SONG 

A POOR degenerate from the ape, 

■Whose hands are four^ whose tail ’s a limb, 
I contemplate my flacad shape 
And know I may not nval him. 

Save with my mmd — a nimbler beast 
Possessing a thousand sineivy tails, 

A thousand hands, with which it scales, 
Greedy of lusaous truth, the greased 

Poles and the coco-palms of thought, 

Threds easily through the mangrove maze 
Of metaphysics, walks the taut 
Frad dangerous hann ways 

Tliat hnk across wide gulfs remote 
Analogies between tree and tree. 

Outruns the hare, outhops the goat, 

JImd fabulous, mind sublime and free I 

But oh, the sound of simian mirth! 

Mind, issued from the monkc) 's womb, 

Is still umbihcnl to earth, 

Earth us home and earth its tomb 
400 
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FIFTH PHILOSOPHER'S SONG 

A MILLION million spermatozoa, 

All of them ahve. 

Out of their cataclysm but one poor Noah 
Dare hope to survive 

And among that billion minus one 
Might have chanced to be 

Shakespeare, another Newton, a new Donne — 
But the One was Me 

Shame to have ousted your betters thus, 

Takmg ark while the others remamed outside I 

Better for all of us, froward Homunculus, 

If you'd qmetly died* 


MORNING SCENE 

Light through the latticed bhnd 
Spans the dim mtermediate space 
With parallels of lummous dust 
To gild a nuptial couch, where Goya’s mind 
Conceived those agonizing hands, that hair 
Scattered, and half a sunlit bosom bare. 
And, immmently above them, a red face 
Fixed m the imbecile earnestness of lust. 


THEATRE OF VARIETIES 

Circle on circle the hangmg gardens descend. 

Sloping from upper darkness, each flower face 
Open, turned to the hght and laughter and life 
Of the sun-hke stage And all the space between. 
Like the hot frmges of a summer sky. 

Is quick with trumpets, beats with the pulse of drums. 
Athwart whose sultry thunders nse and fall 
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Flute fountains and the swallow flight of strings 
Music, the revelation and marvellous he I 
On the bnght trestles tumblers, tamers of beasts. 
Dancers and clowns affirm their fury of life 

‘The World-Renowned Van Hogen Jfogen in 

The Master Mystery of Modem Times ’ 

He talks, he talks, more powerfully than even 
Music his quick words hammer on men’s minds 
‘Observe this hat, ladies and gentlemen. 

Empty, observe, emptj' as the universe 
Before the Head for which this Hat is made 
Was or could think Empty, observe, observe ' 

The rabbit kicks, a bunch of paper flowers 
Blooms m the limelight, paper tape unrolls. 

Endless, a clue ‘Ladies and gentlemen ’ 

Sharp, sharp on malleable mmds his words 

Hammer The little Indian boy 

Enters the basket Bnght, an Ethiop’s sword 

Transfixes it and bleeding is withdrawn 

Death draws and petrifies the watching faces 

‘Ladies and gentlemen’ the great Van Hogen Mogen 

Smiles and is land A puddle of dark blood 

Slowly expands ‘The irremediable 

Has been and is no more ’ 

Empty of all but blood, the basket gapes 
‘Ansel’ he calls, and blows his hom ‘Ansel’ 

And bird-like from the highest gallery 
The httle Indian answers 

Shout upon shout, the han^g gardens reverberate 
Happy because the irremediable is healed, 

Happy because they have seen the imjxissible. 

Because they are freed from the dull daily law. 

They shout, they shout And great Van Hogen Mogen 
Modestly bows, graaously smiles The band 
Confirms the he with C3mibal3 and bassoons. 

The curtain falls How qmckly the walls recede. 

How soon the petrified gargoyles re-become 
Women and menl who fill the warm thick air 
With rumour of their loves and discontents. 

Not suffenng even great Hogen Mogen — 

Only beeetter out of empty hats 
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Rjngpok, the Magian of Tibet, 

The Two Bedelias, Ruby and Truby Bix, 

Sam. Foy and Troupe of Seno-Comic Cyclists 
Theatre of immemonal varieties, 

Old mummery, but mummers never the same! 

Twice mghtly every night from now till doomsday 
The hangmg gardens, bedded wth pale flower faces. 
Young flowers m the old old gardens, will echo 
With ever new, with ever new delight 


PICTURE BY GOYA 

A Highway Robbery 

It IS a scene of murder — elegant, is it not^ 

You lutamsts, who play to naked Queens, 

As summer sleep or music under trees. 

As luncheon on the grass — the grass on which 
The country copulatives make sport, the pale 
Grass with the taU tubed hats, the inky coats 
And rosy, rosy among the funeral black 
{Memento Vtvere) a naked girl 
But here the sleepers bleed, the tumbling couples 
Struggle, but not m love, the naked girl 
Kneels at the feet of one who hesitates. 
Voluptuously, between a rape and a murder 

Bandits angelical and you, rich corpses' 

Truth IS your sister, Goodness your spouse 
Towering skies lean down and tall, tall trees 
Impose their pale arsenical benediction. 

Making all seem exquisitely remote 

And small and silent, like a village fair 

Seen from the hih-top, far far below 

And yet they walk on the village green to whom 

The fair is huge tumultuous, formidable Earth 

Lies unremembered beneath the feet of dancers 

Who, looking up, see not the sky, but towers 

And bnght mvadmg domes and the fierce svnngs, 

Scytbe-hke, reaping and ravaging the quiet. 
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MIDSUMMER DAY 

This day was midsummerj the longest tarrying 
Time makes between two sleeps What have I done 
With this longest of so few days, how spent, 

Dear God, the golden, golden gift of sun? 

Virginal, when I rose, the morning lay 
Ready for beauty’s rape, for wisdom’^ marrying 
I wrote only an inky spider went. 

Smear after smear, across the unsullied day 
If there were other places, if there were 
But other days than this longest of few. 

If one had courage, did one dare to do 
That which alone might kill what now defaces 
This the one place of all the countless places, 

This only day when one will never dare' 


CARPE NOCTEM 

There is no future, there is no more past. 

No roots nor fruits, but momentary flowers, 

Lie still, only he still and night will last. 

Silent and dark, not for a space of hours. 

But everlastmgly Let me forget 

All but your perfume, every night but this. 

The shame, the _ fruitless weeping, the regret 
Only he still tins famt and quiet bliss 
Shall flower upon the brink of sleep and spread, 
Till there is nothing else but you and I 
Clasped m a timeless silence But hke one 
Who, doomed to die, at mommg will be dead, 

I know, though night seem dateless, that the sky 
Must bnghten soon before to-morrow’s sun 
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THE aCADAS 

Sightless, I breathe and touch, this night of pines 
Is needly, resinous and rough with bark 
Through every crevice in the tangible dark 
The moonlessness above it nil but shmes 

Limp hangs the leafy sky, never a breeze 
Stirs, nor a foot m aU this sleepmg ground, 

And there is silence underneath the trees — 

The livmg silence of contmuous sound 

For like mveterate remorse, like shrill 
Dehnum throbbmg m the fevered bram. 

An unseen people of cicadas fill 

Night with their one harsh note, agam, again 

Again, again, with what insensate zest I 
V^at fury of persistence, hour by hour! 

Filled with what devil that denies them rest. 

Drunk with what source of pleasure and of power! 

•^ife IS their madness, life that all mght long 
Bids them to smg and sing, they know not why, 
Mad cause and senseis burden of their song, 

For life commands, VMd Life! is all their cry 

I hear them smg, who m the double night 
Of clouds and branches fanaed that I went 
Through my own spint’s dark discouragement. 
Deprived of mward as of outward sight 

Who, seekmg, even as here in the aald wood, 

A lamp to beckon through my tangled fate. 

Found only darkness and, disconsolate, 

Mourned the lost purpose and the vanished good 

Now in my empty heart the cnckets’ shout 

Re-echomg denies and still denies 

With stubborn folly nil my learned doubt. 

In madness more than I in reason wise 
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Life, Mel The word is magical. They sing, 

And m my darkened soul the great sun shines; 

My fancy blossoms with remembered spnng, 

And all my autumns npen on the vines 

'Life' and each knuckle of the fig-tree’s pale 
Dead skeleton breaks out with emerald fire 
Life I and the tulips blow, the nightmgale 
^ Calls back the rose, calls back the old desire: 

I And old desire that is for ever new, 

\ Desire, life’s earliest and latest birth, 
iLife’s mstrument to suffer and to do, 

Springs with the roses from the teemmg earth; 

Desire that from the world’s bright body stnps 
Deformmg time and makes each Idss the first, 
That gives to hearts, to satiated bps 
The endless bounty of to-morrow’s thirst 

Time passes, and the watery moonnse peers 
Between the tree-trunks But no outer light 
Tempers the chances of our gropmg years. 

No moon beyond our labyrmthine night 

Queless we go, but I have heard thy voice, 
/t)ivme Unreason! harpmg m the leaves, 

I And grieve no more, for wisdom never gneves, 

V And thou hast taught me wisdom, I rejoice 

The first four 'poems here printed were first 
published in Led a (1920) The others are 
taken from The Cicadas (1931). 
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. Twloe Told Tales 631 
, (See aim Fon YoVNo PKon*) 

b Hutto a (Victor) Les MIeCrablea Intro by 8 R. John 2 Tola, 
b ^ , Notre Dame Introduction by A- C Swinburne 

^ „ ToUers of the Sea. Int^uctlon by Ernest Rhr 

Vltallan Short Stories Edited by D PettooUo 870 

James a (G P R.) Richelieu Introduction by Rudolf Dlroks 
b James a (Henry) The Turn of tho Screw and The Aspem Papers 
Klnesley's (Ohanea) Alton Locke 402 - . . _ 

. Hereward the wake Intro byEmertRhTn 
t Hypatia 230 ^ ^ 

L Woetword Ho! Introduotlon by A. Q Grier©, 

'lie cost. Oil , ^ 

(See also poarrnr and For Youko Pkoplk) 

„ (Henry) G^^Hand|n. 416 

b Lawrenoo a (I) H ) Tho White Peaco^ 

Leroris Harry Lorrequor IntroduoUon by Lowla Melrllie 177 
b Loti B (Plorro) lootod Fteberman. TVan^t^ ^ W P Balnoa. 
b Loror a Handy Andy In^duoUon by Ern^ Rhys. 178 
b Lytton a Harold Introdnetlon by Ernest Rhya. 15 
L ' Lest Days of Pompeii ^ 

rjjst of tho Barons Introdnetlon by R. Q Wattln 1 a 
^nri Introduotlon by E H BlXnby IRA jaa ” 

J See also Tratxi.) 

d a (Geonto) Sir Glbble 678 

(Sea alao RosiANOB) IfMv, Tr(nir.™\ ... 

Maxu^«MaY~H“?l°^°&VnSJS7by^^^^ 

7 


599-000 

720 


205 

878 


424 


363-1 
‘42*’ 
Rhy« 600 

357 
912 


296 

20 


920 



FICTION — continued 


iraiTTat’e Jacob Faithful 618 „„ 

X. „ Mr Midsh^man Easv IntrodTictlon by R B Johnson 0 / 
„ Percival Keene Introduction by R BrimleT Johnson 
„ Peter Simple Introdnction by R. Brimley Johnson. 23- 
„ The King’s Own 580 

(See also Fob Young Peopue) 

I, ’ifaugham’s (Somerset) Cakes and Ale 932 

, Alanpassant’e Short Stories Translated by Marjorie Laurie. Intro- 
v/ duction by Gerald Gould 907 

MclTillo’s (Herman) Moby Dick Introduction by Ernest Rbvs 179 
„ „ Omoo Introduction by Ernest Rhys 297 

„ „ Typeo Introduction ^ Ernest Rhrs 180 

L Meredith’s (George) The Ordeal of Richard Foverel 916 . 

Mtrim6e’B Carmen, with Prdvost’B Manon Lescaut Introduction oj 
Philip Henderson 834 
Mickiowicz’s (Adam) Pan Tadensz 842 
L Moore’s (George) Esther Waters 933 

Mulock’s John Halifax, Gentleman Introdnction by J. Shaylor 123 
Neale’s (J M ) The Fall of Constaninoplo 655 

Paltx^’s (Robert) Peter Wilkins, or. The Flying Indians Introduction 
by A H BuUen 676 

Pater’s Marius the Epicurean Introduction by Osbort Burdott. 903 
Pcacocl.'B Headlong Hall and Nightmare Abbey 327 
L Poo’s Talcs of Mystery and Imagination Intro by Padraic CJolum 336 
(See also POETRT) 

^Prtvost’s Manon Lcscaut, with Mtrimfio’s Carmen. Introduction by 
Philip ilcnderson 834 
I Priestiev a Angul Pavement 938 

' ^Pushkin's (Alexander) The Captain’s Daughter and Other Talcs Trans. 
' by Natalie Duddlngton 893 

Onlllcr-Couch’s (Sir Arthur) Hetty Wesley. 864 [2 vols 805-0 

IvadcllfTo’fl (Ann) Mysteries of Udolpho Intro by R. Austin Freeman 
Li Hr ade’fi (C n ho Cloister and tho Hearth Intro by A. C Swinburne 29 
Itfflrte e (C ) Peg M otUngton and Chrlstlo Johnstone 299 
lUchrirdson’s (aatnucl) I’aracla Intro by G Saintsburv, 2 vols 683-4 
, „ Clarl«aa Intro by Prof W L * Phelps 4 vols 

S82-5 


Authors ^hort Storle« from Trans by R S Townsend 758 
« ((jr^TiK) Thr D< xil fl Pool and rmncols tho Waff 534 
I f-rel’ft i i krhard n Tnlo of tho Tenth Century 529 
It C’llrlmri) 'lom Crlnglc’fl Log 710 




HISTORY — contwuci! 

L MacAala7’B iriotorr of rnirland 3 %ol<( 

> 4 - • . /r,. JCp'iav^ aiui OiuTorir) 

Maine fi (Sir Henry) Ant-ieiic Hns\. ;.H 

Mllraan s Illflfnrj of tlio Jmvn 2 vo1<j ITT-t; 

Mommpcn’fl IllPtory of Home Translated !,r \\ 

-.r review of the work h\ K A I-rceman 

L Motley's Dutch Hcpuhllc 3 vols s^S 
Parkman'fl Conspiracy of Pontine 2 voh SOo-n 

^^fre“ch”;.n!na, 5 I.a''‘2°?oE"‘’;"-4 1"*™'!"=“''" 

I. pS™ rHl'rtorV'^,1}^^ ,<;0 

I ^Political LllKTtv T}»o olnt^a J Hradsford. 02P 

A?^S by' Sne-Pt "'7,5^ Sourco-Book of J:n>rllsh History 

Pniscotf. »< WU. Introa„cllo„ by Th„.n« Seccombe, 

Slm.Sbai’9?tffi“ll2Bto, '2M° SI A. 301 

TMe^. NomS, ™'b ° J A mi’' n 2” 

ViUchardonin and Do Joinrnio « n,...iC.„TATrl«L « 2 xols 19,-9 

T: inulntod. 


433 


r. Dlrkson. BB D 
4 voD 3t2-5 


by 


Wcha^onin and Bo JoTn;lIlo^^‘6h^^cies of^ht^r^^ ^ 

_ , with Introduction, hr ^Ir F Mary 0 ^0 n 

O^ToRY°'^°'^ ^™”Kab?S,a«“pp.„„„,. ,3, 

L Speeches and Orations Compiled by 


8 (Jotin) Speeches Soloof’/'d Tr^fK Tw-l^ m. ■»■ 

Burko^ Amerlran Speeches and B^;^ by Joseph Sturjro 

Demosthenes Seleof. riraHy^y^o '^*0 (Sec also Kfv^K-v 

Fox 


Select Orations 516 


(Sec also Essays) 




Edjtcd^tffitrod^ctTo'JSr & CoSeT 

Macaulay's Speech^ on P^itlcs aod Literature 399 
r)n-»-> afsp Es^Ts and History) 

Pitt's Orations on the War with Franra 145 

PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY 

L A Kempis’ Imitation of Christ 484 

Ancient Hebrew Literature Boinir the Ois Tncyf- 

Anc+'^°^h^ ^ ® Taylor 4 rol?^°2°s°3^ R°^ ■^P°'=^ba 

Aristotle, The Nicomachean Ethics of a 253-G 

Introduction by Professor J A^sSth 547 by D P Chase 
(See also Classical) ' 

Bacon’s The Advancement of Learn Ine 7io yc 
Berkeley’s (Bishop) Principles of H^an Trnnrri E ssays) 

_ Vision _ With JntroduVn by r^D Theor 


Boehme’s (Jacob) The Signature 
Introduction by Cllflord Bax 


Theory of 

of^i^ ThtagB,Vlth“other Writings 


f T/lir rrnLJUra 

Browne’s Rellglo Medici, etc Introduction bv -Prof^c ^ 

J?o V ^ JD. 


Bimvan _ 

Harrison 815 “Tojl „,-^^oductlon 

Burton’s (Robert) Anatomy of Melancholv 

Jackson. 3 vole 886-8 ^ Introduction by Holbrook 

ButleFs Analogy of Religion Introduction bv Reir -d 
. iDescartes’ (Rend) A Discourse on Method TrarminLA Bavne 90 

A- Veltch Introduction by A. D Lindsay °s7n Professor John 
Kl Ellis’ (Havelock) Selected Essays IntroducHon to., 

* L Gore’s (Charles) The Philosophy of the Good Llfe°^ho(® Bollis 930 

C<^TrlTv4-yTT»<10 'K'VX T^»* XTJ V •» «- U 

Introduction by 


Nlcol Macnicol 
by 


frX'Hlndu Scriptures Edited by Dr 
Rabindranath Tagore 944 
Hobbes’ Leviathan Edited, with Intro by a D 

Hooker’s Ecclesiastic^ Polity Intro by Rov H Ba^n T 691 

Hume’s Treatise of Human Nature and other 
Introduction by A D Lindsay. M A. 2 vols 
James (William) Selected Papers on Philosophy 739 

10 


201-2 

Works 


^Introduction J C Shnlrp 690 

Introduction by the 


-IX, jj j^iuui5ox ivi.A 482 
iforftfl’Vu^^i ^ (S« WoUfitonecraft Marv tmdrr Sottcnor,) 

- , Introdnctlon by Judee O Hacan 46l 

I books came to thf 

Intro by Dr Charles Saro’oa, 636 

Zorathnstra, Tranfilated by A, Tllle ond 


jyiLOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY— cocrmudJ 

^ ® MelUaJohn. 

Introduction br J C 
Second PraTor Books 
Rot Bishop of Glonceator 148 
^‘iweU a Translation 380 

LaS> In^ucUon by Canon Beechlnc 40 

Pevont and Rolv Life. 91 

Tnt^Sn WrltlnpB Selected and trana by Mary Morris 

Locke ° IL Morris, SLA 005 

well™ af Ol^ Govormnent. Introdnctlon by Professor 

llsUh^,. Cppontor 761 

. fid of PaP“3a«on 2 rols C92-3 

w?t s T UtUItarianlsm, Liberty Representative GoTomment. 

S,i;rJS‘'®°^??J,’oa by A. D Lindsay SLA 482 
SfoTsa Vff^P°P ?f yoP'oo (S« WoUstoneemft Marv i 
® - Introdnctlon by Judge O Hagan 40l 
fa the order In which the hoc 
?f Jfa* Century 93 

t^ewman s Apolo^ pro Vita Sno. Intro 

'-^Irt^hoa Thus Spake Za 
... S-. Rpmaan 802 

an. Introdnctlon by G J Holyoake 718 
T 'n Ihanslnted by W F Trotter Introduction by 

_ t B Eliot. 874 IC IJ: 403 

llemoTfr^t T^® Mahabhamta, The Translated by Romesh DntL 
RowJoy!.®^ Introduction by Right Rev Chas. Gore D D 805 

°Vna°Ti>,^ o^A Satnions on Relfclon and Life Christian Doctrine 
® RabJocts. Each Voluiuo with Introduction by Canon 
Unvi “™®tt 3 Tols 37-9 

1 ln?r3Jr.^®‘^°i 'fS® PhDcriophy of Atonement and Other Sermons 

by Rev F B Moyer 037 

St®5?®?^ J ) The Social ContracL etc. CBO (See also E93A.rB) 

L St Confessions Dr Posey's Translation 200 

^9 f'fffj® Flowers ond The Life of St Francis 485 
fitlrmV? F^t.P°aPi Introduction bv Sir Oliver LoUko 305 
y_.-»Pmom s EtUcs etc. Translotcd by Andrew J Boyle With Intro 
Jk^^f°°.,f’y-?b^)fc88or Santayana 481 
owedonhotv's (Emmanuel) Heaven and HelL 379 

• t Tho Dirino Ivore and Wladom 635 

Y The Divino Providence. 658 

»* , Tho Trao Christian Pelifirlon, 893 

POETRY AND DRAMA 

Edited bv Professor R K Gordon 704 
Arnold s (Smtthow) Poems 184(M30 Inoludlnc Thvrsls 334 
t 4 Brilisli Selected by R. B Johnson. 572 

ijcaumont and^otchcr Tho Select PJarii oh Introduction by Professor 
tHc Harvard University 500 

^ICHiiona Playa VoL I Tbo Sowly" Married Conplc l/connrdo A 
Qatmtlct. Tran* byll Forqubanion Sharp 625 
*t , \ol II Tho KdJtor^^Tbe Bankrupt nnd Tbo Kln^ 

_ . ^Translated H, PorfiuhanKin bharp 696 

Y Poems and Prophecies, IntrodocUnn by Max Plowman 792 
J- J Wnrnlap»ji Poems 1833-14 IntrodacUon by Arthur auffh, 41 

L liroKnltut s Poems 1844'Ki4 42 

, ,, , Tho ItlnjT and Iho Book. lotro by Ctias HodeJ 

^ ijurni J oems and bontrs. Introduction by J Botn^bis U4 
s Pot tienl and Hramatlo orks 3 rols 4bG-5 
, t^drron Mx nayii, tmnrlntcd by Idmirtl IllrOrTrUd 81 P 
b Chancrr*M C-anterbury Taira, k-ditod by iTlnclpol Burrell M A, 
kolcrldire CoWen Book of £dtied by Stopfurd A, Brooke 43 
olKI t‘^TW) 

( 4 wiKT (\S llUoin) P«>cm* of IMltcd by II J Anit>n Facfjw t, 872 
. (Sfr of>o Biooa*! ur> 

L Bontr* Plrlno Comedy tCory's lYoxulaUpn) Fp^^rjdly rJlt^d by 
I- timusd Unrunrr 30i 

J) >nn» s I twm. J OItM I y H 3 1 nnv*<-^ 867 

HfYUm * 1 kfUU-J (y liitn-vinv lu l rev 010 

1 n;kl«ntJj<;<3liuy k-uU^Ml by Jehn Bfvin{sd»^ 8)S 

XI 


502 


307 




z, 

L 


2C2 

835 

81 

335 

921 


POETRY AND DRAMA— continued 

Emoreon'B Poems Introdnctlon by Professor Bnbowell, , 

L Fnelisb lloUtdous Vorso Edited by G Lacoy May 93) •+ Parkvn 
Evoryuiiin and other Interludes, including eight Mlraclo Playo'ick 
by Ernest Rhys 381 

ntzGcrald’e (JQdward) Omar Rhayydm and Six Plays of Calderon 
Goctho’fl Faust Porte I and II Trans and Intro by A G Latham 
(See also ESSATS and Fiction) rviell 

Golden Book of Modem English Poetry, Tho Edited by Thomas Cold 
Golden Treasury of Lonfmr Poems, Tho Edited by Ernest Rhys 746 
Goldsmith’s Poems and Plays Introduction by Austin Dobson 415 
(See also Essays and Fiction) 

Gray’s Poems and Letters Introduction by John DrinJnrater G28 
Hebbcl’s Plays Translated with an Introduction by Dr O K Allen 694 
Heine Prose and Poetry 911 

Herbert’s Temple Introduction by Edward Thomas 309 
Herrick’s Hesperides and Noble Numbers Intro bv Ernest Rhvs 310 
Ibsen’s Brand Translated by F E Garrett 716 

„ "Heer Gmt Translated by R Farmiharson^hTm 

Langl^d’s (Wimam) Piers Plowimn People) 

Marlowe's Plays and Poems 382 

Milton’s Poems Introduction bv^W H^ i? ^ Edward Thomas 383 
(See also Essays) ^y w. h D Rouse 384 
Minor Elizabethan Drama Vol t , 

by Professor Thorndike VoL f Introduction. 

Minor Poets of the ISth^nturr 

Minor Poets of the 17th Cent^?-' a aZ § o Fausset 844 

Modem Plays 942 iCdlted by R Q Rowarth 873 

Mollhre’s Comedies Introduotlon bv ^ 

New Golden Treasury, The An Antl^in^-,?^ Pc, Green. 2 vols 
Old YeUow Book, The Intro^c^n Lyrics 

Omar Eliayydm (The Rubdiydt^O Hodell 503 

Palgrare’s Golden Treasury Introdu^^ FitzGerald* 819 

Percy’s Reliques of Ancient English Poe^ by Edward Hutton 98 
Poe’s (Edgar Allan) Poems and Es^t^ 1^3-9 

_ (See also Ficno'O by Andrew Lang 

Pope (Alexander) Collected Poems ‘ 

Prater’s (Adrfaide AA Legendl ^d Ernest Rhys 

Restoration Plays. A Volume of Introdi^Hr^il® 

Rossetti’s Poems and Translations by Edmund Gosse 

Scott’s Poems and Plays Intro ® G Gardner 627 


830-1 

695 


791 


760 


604 


2 vole 550-1 


Poems and Plays by ^3 

(See also Biography and Fi^oin ^ Lang 
Shakespeare’s Comedies 153 

:: Sonnets 154 

Shelleys Poetical Works 
Sheridan’s Plays 95 

SpenseFs Faerie Qnoene Intro by Prof T w -cr i 

„ Shwherd’s Calendar and Other 1°^ 443-4 

Henderson 879 -t^oems Edited by PhlHp 


Introduction by A H Eosznl 


2 Yols 257-8 


gj JT 11} 

Stevenson’s Poems-A Child’s Garden of Verapo 

Travel, Ballads 768 (See also EasAYa Songs 

Tchokhov Plays and Stories 941 ’ •*^°tion, and TBAVEmT 

Tennyson’s Poems 


of 


•b fWalt) Leaves of Grass (I). Dom^o^ .5?:?°' by Dr Q g 

673 


12 


tOR YOU^/ DRAMA — continveJ 

L Broiroe’ii Proao 'WriUnM and Poems 858 

Shorter Poems. Introduction by Ernest Bhy*- 202 
lioneor Poems fjotis by Editor 311 

-'tilSccRENCE 


Atlas of Ancient and CHasstcel Qeocraphy Many coloured and lino 
Mans Historical Goiotteor, Index, oto. 451 
Bloerapnlcal Dictionary ot Enplsh Literature 449 
Biographical Dictionary ot Foreign Lltornturo 900 
Dates, Dictionary of. 551 

L/^Iotlonary of Quotations and ProTorbs. 2 yols. 809-10 
Everymnn s English Dictionary 776 

Lltoritty and Historical Atlas. I Europe Many coloured and lino >Iaps 

full Index and QoMttecr 490 
„ „ , H. America, Do 557 

> . « HI- ^250 633 

,, , rv Africa and Australia. Do 662 

Kon-Claselcal Mythology, Dictionary of. 033 

Reader's Guide to Everyman s Llbra^ By K. Faxtiuharson Sharp 
Introdnotlon by Ernest Rhys 889 
Roget B Thesaurus ot English Words and Phrases 2 vols 630-1 
Smith’s Smaller Classlt^ Dictionary Revised and Edited by H. H 


Blakeney, MJL 495 
Wright s An finoyclopaedla ot Gardening 

ROMANCE 


65$ 


Aticassln and Nlco1ott«, with other KedloTal Homaxxoes 497 
Boccaodot Docameron rLTnabrid^d ) Tranalatod by J M. HJgrff 
Intiodnction by Edwart Hntton. 9 vols« 845-0 
1 Bunyan 1 Pflfirrlm a ProffTcaa. Introdnotlon by Rev H E Lewla. 204 
Burnt NJad, The S^ry oL Tranalatod ^ Blr Qeorc© Dasent. 658 
L CttrvantM* Don Qnlxoto Hottanx a TranBlatlon« LocLhort'a Intro* 
ductlons 2 Tolfl 385-0 

Ohrfctlen do Troyw Erie and Enid Trtvnriatod, with In^dnotlon and 
Kotos, by wnilam WUtor Comfort, 698 
Ptench Modioral Ilomanoes TnmBlotod by Enffone Mason. 667 
Qooffroy of Monmontb a Histories of tbo Kings of Britain 677 
Qrottlr Sa^ The Kowly Tranelatod by G AlnsHe fflght. 099 
Gndmn Done Into Engflab by Margaret Armour 880 
Qneat a (Lady) Mablno^ on. Introduction by Rov R, WlHIams. 07 
Helmakrlngla Tho Ol&t Sagas, Tran^tod by Samuel Laing Intro 
duotion and Notea by John Bcvorldgo 717 
, Sewas of tho Noree tring B Translated by Samuel lAlng 
Introduction and No^ by John BoToridge 847 
Holy Qraal, Tho High History of tho 445 

Kalorala. Introduction by w F Kirby, F L S„ F E 8 2 rols. 259-60 

Lo Sago B Tho Advonturoa of GU Bias Intro by Anntolo Lo Broa 2 vole 
MaoDouald s (George) 'Phautnstos A Faerie Komnneo. 732 [437-S 

„ , ^ FionoN) 

Malory 8 Lo Morto d Arthur Intro by Profeesor Rhys 2 Tols 46-6 
L Morris (William) Early Romoncjos. Introduction by Alfred Noyes, 201 
„ Tho Idto and Death of Jason 575 

Morto d Arthur Romances, Two Introdnotlon by Lucy A. Patou 634 
Nlbclung^Tho Fall of tho TrouBlated by Margaret Armour 312 
Rabelais’ Tho Heroic Deeds of Oorgantua and Pantagruel, Introduction 
by D B Wyndhom Lowla, S Yola, 826-7 
Waco • Arthurian Ronmnoo Translatod ^ Eugono ilasou I*oya 
mon e Brut. Introduction by Luoy A. Baton. 678 

SCIENCE 


Boyle’a Tho Scoptlcnl Ohymlst. 659 

Darwin a The Origin of Species. Introduction by Sir Arthur Keith 811 
(8cc also TnAVEL) IB F Bozman 922 

L Fddlngton a (Sir Arthur) lljo Noturo of tbo Phyalcal Worlds Intro br 
Euclid tho Elomento of. Todhuntor’a Edition. Introduction by Sir 
Thomaa Boath K,0 B 891 

Ffiraday'a (Ulcbool) Erporlmontol Reecarohea In Electricity 670 
Golton a Inquiries Into Homan Faculty Rorlaod by Author 263 
George ■ (Honrr) Progresa and Poverty 6C0 

Hahnemann a (Samuol) Tho Organon of the Rational Art of Healing 
Introduction by O, E, Wheeler CU3 
13 



498 
700 
Intro- 


93 

jtaart Mill’* 


5G1 

697 

151 

49 


SCIENCE — continued ^ 

Harvey^s Circulation of the Blood Introduction by Eme^ Parlpm 262 
Howard’s State of the Prisons Introduction by Kenneth Ruck 
Huxley’s Essays Introduction by Sir Oliver Lodge 47 

„ Select Lectures and Lay Sermons Intro Sir Oliver Loog© 
LyeU’s Antiquity of JIan With an Introduction by R H Eastall 
Marx’s (Karl) Capital Translated by Eden and Cedar Paul 
duction by G. I) H. Cole 2 vols 848-9 
Miller’s Old Red Sandstone 103 „ ^ ^ Tao 

Owen’s (Robert) A New Wew of Society, etc Intro byG T> H Cole tv 
L Pearson’s (Karl) The Grammar of Science 939 

Ricardo’s Principles of Pohtical Economy and Taxation 590 
Smith’s (Adam) ^e Wealth of Nations 2 vols 412—13 
Tyndall’s Glaciers of the Alps and Mountaineering in 1861 
Wlilte’s Selbome Introduction by Principal Windle 48 
Wollstonecraft (Mary), The Rights of Woman, with John 
The Subjection of Women 825 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY 

Anson’s Voyages Introduction by John Masefield 510 
Bates’ Naturalist on the Amazon With Ulnstrations 446 
Belt’s The Naturalist in Nicaragua Intro, by Anthony Belt, F L S 
Borrow’s (George) The Gypsies In Spain Intro by Edward Thomas 
L „ „ The Bible in Spain. Intro by Edward ’Thomas 

„ „ Wild Wales Intro by Theodore Watts-Donton. 

(See edso Fiction) 

Boswell’s Tour In the Hebrides with Dr Johnson. 387 
(See also Bioorapht) 

Burton’s (Sir Richard) First Footsteps in East Africa 500 . a 

Cobbett’s Rural Rides Introduction by Edward Thomas 2 vols 63o~» 
r, Cioolc’B Voyages of Discovery 99 

Cr6veccEur*8 (H St John) Letters from an American Farmer 640 
Darwin's Voyage of the Beagle 104 
(See also Soienoe) 

Defoe’s Tour Through England and Wales Introduction bv G 
(See also Fiction) [Colo 

Dennis’ Cities and Cemetmes of Etruria 2 vols 183-4 
Dufferin’s (Lord) Letters from High Latitudes 499 
Ford’s Gatherings from Spain Introduction by Thomas Okey 
Franklin’s Journey to the Polar Sea Intro by Capt R F Scott 
Giraldns Cambrensts* Itinerary and Description of Wales 272 
Hakluyt’s Voyages 8 vols 264, 265 313, 314, 338, 339, 3SS, 389 
Klnglabe’s Eothen Introduction by Harold Spender, M A 337 
Lane’s Modem Egvptlans With many Dlnstratlons 315 
Mandevllle’s (Sir John) Travels Introduction by Jnles Bramont 
Park (Mungo) Travels Introduction by Ernest Rhys 205 
Peaks, Passea, and Glaclora Selected by E H. Blakeney, M A. 

L Polo’s (Marco^ravels Introduction by John Masefield 306 
Roberts’ The Western Avemus Intro by Cunnlnghamo Graham 
L Speke’s DIbcovcit of the Source of the NUe. 50^ 

L Stovensou’E An Inland Voyage, 'Travels mth a Donkey, and Silverado 
Squatters 7GG 

(See also Ess ATS, Ficnov and Poetrt) 

Stow’s Surrey of London. Introdn^lpn by H B Wheatley 589 
V akcficld’B Letter from Sytoey and Other Wrltlnes on Colonization S28 
V. atertou 8 V andcrlngs In South ^orica Intro by E Selous 772 
Young’s Travels in France and Italy Intro by Thomas O key. 720 


D H 

820-1 


152 


447 


812 


773 


762 


for young people 


G57 


j 5 >op’B aud ptbo*’ AntholoCT from nil eourcos. 

s Little Men Introimctlon by Grace Rhys 512 
Little Women and Good Wives Jntro by Grace RhvH 
An^Tciren’. lalryTtaes Rlustmted by the Brothc^-s HobitSm 
Anuvi yion- Falrv Tales llhistmted by Mnrj Shillabeor I 

of Fairyland. Tbo Reign of King Obcreri -^.jgs 
A nnals oi x aui 300 

and the Norre Hwoce l-ranBlatcd by Mrs Boult. 

C.w-re’e Corn Lland 245 
. 1 t llantyne e jlattlf r. 240 

" Uegavn. Intrbdactlon by Ernest Rhys 276 


248 


CSO 



^0R YOUNG PEOPLE— condnucJ 

t Broimo^ (Frnnocs) Omrmr*8 Wonderfol Chair Introduction by DoDlo 
_ ^ l^dford 112 

Bulflnch 8 (Thomafl) Tho of Fable ^<2 

u liegenda ot Cbarloma^e Intro by Ernest Rbyi 556 

b Canton s A Child 0 Book, of Saints* Illustrated by T n Koblnson. 01 
^ 1S« ohto Essays) 

L Carroll n AUco In Wonderland Throuxrh the Ix)oldnc Glass oto lUufl 
tmted by the Author Introduction by Ernest ilhyB* 83G 
t Tales from Chaticor 537 
0 >Uch 11 8 ■plnocchlo or The Story of a Punpot. 538 
1* Conrene s (Florence) The Honse of Prarer 023 (See also Fiction) 
Cox s (Sir Q \V ) Talcs of Ancient Grocco 721 
Defoe • Robinson Crusoe lUoatratod by J A* Symlnfirton 50 
_ , (See also Ficnov) 

Dodffe 8 fMary Mapea) Hans Brlnker or The SUror Sluitos* 020 
Edfrar s Herooa of Enirtand. 471 
, , (Ses also Fiction) 

L OTlng^a (Mrs) Jackanapes, Daddy Danrin 8 Doveoot. fUostratod by 
R, Caldecott, and The Story ot a Short Life 731 
, , ♦ Mrs Orortheway^B nomembrances 730 

r 2°)^ Bluatrated by Herbert Cole 157 

^ Tales from the Arabian Nl^hta. Illustrated, 2i9 
FroUsart 8 Cbronloloa 57 

uatty'fl Parables from Ivaturo Introduction by Grace Rhys. 153 
Grl^ I Fairy Tales Illustrated by R. Annin? Boll 56 
tiawthome a Wonder Book and Tanfflorrood Teles, 5 
_ , _ (Sts also Faction) 

T a RaWln the Reefer Introduction by Guy Pocoek. 837 

^ Hughes' Tom Brown a School Days Dlustratod by T Robinson, 58 
l^2elour*8 (Jean) Mopsa the B^try Illustratod by Dora Curtis 019 
Joiiorieaa (Richard) Bevis, the Story of a Boy Xntrodaotion by Quy 
Pocock 83O 

L Kingsley's Heroca. Introduction by Grace Rhys. . 113 
_ t Madam How and Dady Why Introduotion by O. I Gardiner, 
^ « Water Bablofl and Glauous 277 fhLA, 777 

. iStt also PoFTHT ond Fiction) 
fidngeton ■ Peter the Wbalor 6 
_ Y I Three Midahlpinen 7 _ ^ . 

t Homb 8 Talea from Shakespeare Tunstrated by A, Rackham 8 
, , (See (dso Biooflapht and Essays) 

^ ^^Dd Others) A Book of Nonsonse 806 
Warr>ats Children of tho Now Forest, 247 

Llttlo SaToco Introduotion by R, Brlmloy Johnson 159 
» Ms^rman Ready Introduction by R. Brimloy Johnson, 160 
Settlers in Canada. Introduction by R. Brimley Johnson, 370 
M (Edited by) KattUn tbo Keefer 857 

(Sec also Ficthon) ^ ^ , 

Martlneau a Fcate on the Fjords, etc. Dlustrated by A, Rackham. 429 
Mother Goose s Nursery Rhymes. Rlustrated, 473 
Portry Book for Boys and Girls. Edited by Gay Pooook, 894 


Reid B (Ifayne) Tho Boy Hunters of tho Mississippi 682 

, ,, The Boy Slaves. Introduction by Guy Pooook. 

Ruaidn s Toe Two Boyhoods and Other PassagoL 088 
(Sec also KeaiTS) 

b Sewell B (Anna) Black Beauty Illostrated by Lucy Komp Welch, 
b Ppyria (Johanna) Holdl lllustmtione by BIrrie Law-Mon. 43l 
k falorv Book for Boys and Glrl^ Edited by Guy Porook. 034 
Stowe a XJnole Tom « Cabin 3^ * j ^ . -r, 1 . 

k SwUt 8 QxiUWer*B Travels. IU;is^tod by A, Rackham. 00 
(See also BiocmAPinr and Essats) 
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Tho of the Island 

1 ouffo 0 (Ohoiiotto M.) The Book of Golden Doeda. 330 

** Dynwood, XUustrated by Do« 
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